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EDITOR’S NOTE TO THE THIRD REVISED AND 
ENLARGED EDITION 

Id the preseat edition of Vincent Smith's classic work the text of the Second 
Edition, pursuant to ihc arrangement with the publishers, remains unaltered. The 
editor however has added notes at the end of several chapters while several new 
illustrations have been included. Almost all the original illustrations have also 
been retained. It was felt that it would not lie proper to interfere with Vincent 
Smith's viewpoint or appraisal of his subject matter as it appeared in the Second 
Edition for it is on the whole eminently fair despite the fact that there may be 
grounds for disagreement here and there* The book is a masterly exposition 
of a vast canvas and it is far from being out of date though written many years 
ago. Tins circumstance is a tribute to Vincent Smith's enlightened perception 
and feeling for Indian art. The present editor has limited his notes to the minimum 
so as to avoid undue increase in the text as well as much controversial matter of 
little interest to llic general reader. The notes are only intended to draw attention 
to certain matters of essential importance. The legends to the illustrations do 
however indicate the present editor's preferences regarding provenance, schools, 
dates, etc. * 1 


* * » 


Karl Khandalavala 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

The original text of Vincent Smith and the footnotes by K. de B. Codrington 
to the Second Edition remain unaltered. Editorial changes where absolutely 
nccessarv have been placed in square brackets in the text. Additions to legends 
of illustrations appearing in the previous edition have also been placed in brackets. 








PREPACK TO THE SECOND EDITION 


r was left to Vincent Smith to summarize the results of' ihc first century of 
historical and archaeological research in India* and his Oxford History oj 
India and Early History of India arc still authoritative works of reference. 
His History if Indian Fine Art was Ihc Outcome of his realization of the im¬ 
portance of ilie evidence of archaeology in Indian studies, and of his per¬ 
ception that the aesthetic nationalism preached by Mr. Hi vet l and Dr. 
Coomantswamy in their pioneer works was not acceptable without deeper 
research and a more accurate appreciation of the facts. It may be admitted 
that the criticism of art was never his chief care, although fie had acquired an, 
unrivalled experience of the great sites of India during his long period of 
service. His strength In* in his determination to set down on paper what was 
know'n and whM was conjectured, and in such order that it might be easily 
grasped* Since then new discoveries have been made and new facts been 
brought to light. Opinions have consequently changed. For one thing Indian 
sculpture and pain ting have taken their place among the familiar arts: mediocre 
Mughal paintings are at a premium in the sate room; A junta and Eliora arc made 
much of in the advertising schemes of the Indian railways; the literature of Indian 
art grows apace. Yet in spite of changes and the passage of years Vincent Smit h’s 
chronology of Early India remains a defensible whole, and we arc no nearer u> an 
exact knowledge of the Graeco-Buddhist un of Gundhara. In fact, an examina¬ 
tion of tltc reports of recent discoveries would suggest (hat wc are suffering from 
an over-abundance of new material which we are unable to handle. 

Official research in India has many obstacles, the chief among which is, 
undoubtedly, conservation. Furthermore, until recently there has been no 
co-operation between tile workers it) the field and scholars in general, This 
period of isolation is passing. It was inevitable that the widening of research 
in the near cast should raise questions concerning India, questions which must 
be answered. The problem is a hard one, but now rhai India has penetrated 
within the field of academic interest a more general and keener criticism will 
be brought to bear on Indian researches which must work for the good of all 
concerned. At the moment there is :t distressing lack of attention to matters 
of classification. No corpus of Indian pottery exists* and very little information 
about the pottery of the classic Indian sites has been made accessible! to scholars 
out of India. Apart from the many dark periods of Indian chronology no agreed 
fieriod classification is in use, leading to much confusion, especially when an 
attempt is made to translate dynastic periods into geography. Furthermore, 
there is urgent need for a technical analysis of Gup la and medieval architecture 
after the manner of M. Jouveau-Dubrcuil's excellent Ardteohgie da Sad de 
I'lnde.* In fact there is so much to be done that it is essential that any account 
of Indian history or art should confess the fact. In the present state of Indian 
knowledge to attempt Ihc encyclopaedic is to mislead. At the moment a consecu¬ 
tive account, rather than a detailed account, is wanted. 

I A m -mils M Ionian flflilcfj Jini another oj Indium imtuldiii^, anil ttioiivu » i&tlurtcd in tlx onto? 1 
Beirff arc 5iei»a formed by the India* E imnk f-iin- tfoAmw/ Item LuL) vbitfi ii w* m miht 

mfatw iRoyd AmlutipalogkaJ leatitaltih 52 Upper preparation. 

P0dfor4 FUcti f W. A itan anfllyiti of BfttdltftiJ pillars 
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F'RliFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tilts, us has been said, was the great merit of the History of Indian Fine Irr» 
and an attempt has been made to preserve it. The text of This revision is therefore 
not weighted down with recent references and theories, which, however, may 
be arrived at by means of the short bibliography provided. The greatest change 
is the unificaiion of the dual accounts of the history of architecture and sculpture, 
which does away with a considerable amount of repetition. I he ptales and page 
illustrations have also been rearranged and a large number of new illustrations 
introduced. A great deal of aesthetic comment lias, furthermore, been emitted, 
partly because it can quite welt be left to the student himself, and partly because 
it was considered desirable to shorten the book as much as possible. Lastly, it 
must be suited (hat the matter dealing with Indian paintings is intended, to be 
only general and introductory. In this subject much research is still necessary 
before ‘schools' can be accurately distinguished from ‘periods*. 

The question of the period classification to be adopted was .1 difficult one. 
The dynastic periods in common use are seldom accurately datable, often of 
long duration, and always lead to geographical complications.’ They are more¬ 
over aJrchaeologtcaUy unreal Three dynastic periods, however, may be preserved 
because i hey provide a sufficiently accurate chronology and because ihflV happen 
to coincide with the evidence of the sculptures: these'arc rite Mauryun/Rushan, 
and Gupta, It may be pointed out that our knowledge docs not ai present warrant 
out speaking of ‘cultures’ in India, if ivc use the word in its accredited archaeo¬ 
logical sense. An accurate knowledge of Indian pottery would enable us to do so 
and would doubtless necessitate a completely new classification. 

The present position with regard to the transliteration of place-names is 
complicated, Since the publication of the Index 10 the Archaeological Surrey 
Reports there has been a tendency to Sansfcriiizc place-names wholesale. It 
is only necessary here to point out that the central authority on Indian subjeers, 
the Imperial Gazetteer, adopts a system based 'upon the usage uow generally 
adopted’, that is to say the system of ihc district gazetteers. These will always 
be the source-books of Indian studies, and the position is considerable confused 
by departing from their usage. As a whole, the place-names of India have 
acquired their present rendering at the hands of the early administrators and 
the compilers of route-books, not to speak of railway lime-iAbles, In this edition 
the classes of consonants are not distinguished. In the first edition long vowels 
were marked ’where necessary as a guide to pronunciation’- They axe here 
consistently omitted, and students in doubt are referred to the Gazetteer or the 
volumes given in the short bibliography, 

I have to thunk the Directors or Ibe various Museums indicated in the list of 
illustrations, Mr, Ain Chose, and also the following, for permission to reproduce 
photographs: 

The Archaeological Survey of India (Mysore, Madras, Western India, and 
Ceylon) for Rites 2. 3n and <\ 7u, 15u,'l6, I 7 b and r, 19 vn. 20 n. 24 8. 
31 a and ej ( 38 c. 41 d, 43, 44, 46 ti and c. 58, 59, 60, 64, 66, 67, 68. 70 a, 71 a. 
75 B t 76 a. 78, 79. 80* 81 c, 83, 88. 89. 90, 94. 96. 97, 98, <19. 100, 101, 102 B, 103, 
12 4 B, 136 c. 137, and 138; the Indian Office foi Plates 4. 5. 6, II, 12 a, 13 a, 
22, 23, 39 c, 50, 51. 52 u and c, 65, 82, 84, 87, 91. nnd 93; the Council of the 

g ) lillr SP&i w,ff jW* Art < “** <4 Tiif|iiji‘ Id include tic Brnfunu 

ihe duKujMim i>r ttie Ukra k«il«u with IU ovn WWaurtOiiliA^! 

JrOgdJli; Bt Pd.lljllikll Aim t rim 1 :if ■ mkm pi 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDJ710N IX 

Roynf AsiaLkr Society for Plates 57 n. and 77 h and c; the Council of the Rova! 
Insutute or British Architects for Plate 69 b: Professor A. A, Macdonelt for Plates 
I"- >~a, 85 123 a. and 122: Dr. FQhrer for Plates 15 a and 21: Messrs. C 

Whitlmgham and Griggs for Plates 27. 28, 29, 30 n, 31 c. 32. 33. 34 a and a. 35 \ 
and n. il t ?$ d, 39 n. and 40 < : Dr A. Nell for Plates 106, 107 d. 108 a and u. 
and 109 Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy for Plates 102 a, 105, 1 10 a and b. 112 r, 
113, and 165; Messrs. Klein and Peyerl, Madras, for Plato 69 a; Council of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for Plate 70 b; and Professor GrunwedeJ for 
Plate 120 c,* 

1 have especially to thank Mr. Laurence Binyon and Dr. Barnett for their 
kind assistance. I should also like to take this opportunity of staling my gratitude 
and offering my best wishes to my colleagues of the University of Cincinnati where 
the revision or this book was done, especially to ilie Dean of the Graduate School 
and the Dean of the College of Engineering and Science to W, Semple. 
R. Robinson, 13. A. G. Fuller. R. Casey, and H. Fcis. I must acknowledge 
special gratitude to Vltss Abbot, who was then in charge of the Art Library and 
is now on (he staff of the Municipal Library. Her co-operation Was of the 
greatest assistance to me. 


*Lee ii. C 


* I Tho* rcfcmkCH u* ptoagraptu .ire to plate* m ihc Second bJiiiart |, 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE ART OF THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

Dl' KaHL RUANDA!, AYALA 

The discovery of the most ancient civilization of India took place only about 
four decades ago. Till then there was nothing which could oc ascribed to a 
period earlier than the Maury as at die Close of the 4lh century B.C, Even their 
predecessors the Nandas and the Suisunagas were shadowy. From the mounds 
at Hurappa, a site in the Montgomery district of the Punjab, now in the State 
of Pakistan, seais bearing a script which has still not been deciphered and incised 
mostly with animal figures, lud been found from lime lo lime. They indicated 
to scholars the possibility of a civilization much older than that of the 4th century 
B.C., but little else could be predicted. Even literary sources, such as the Vedic 
hymns of the Aryan tribes who entered India perhaps about iSOO B.C.. the great 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Rumayana, and Buddhist, Jain and Brahnianical 
cantiomcal liicralure 3 gave a sometwhat indeterminate picture of the civilization 
Ilia! prevailed from about 1500 B.C. to the time of the Mauryas, The usual 

iterations. the debatable meaning of words and phrases and the obvious 
inclusion of much later material into these lexis made il difficult to visualize with 
anv degree of certainly the architecture, art and civic life of the [peoples who lived 
in’those far oft* times. Archaeological discoveries also afforded little assistance 
in the solution of these matters, But the civilizations before the influx of the 
Vedic Aryans into India were enshrouded in total darkness. The Vedic hymns 
indicated the existence of peoples whom the Aryan invaders appeared to despise 
and some or whom may have lived, in walled towns if certain phrases in die Hymns 
have been correctly understood. Such was the position till 1922 when the late 

R. D. Banerji of the Arcliaeological Survey of India, while excavating a site 
known its Mohcnjodaro in Sind, now in the Stale of Pakistan, sensed that bdnw 
the great mound there lay & very ancient civilization that might reveal a culture 
complex which hitherto had lam beyond the ken of scholars and archaeologists. 
The subsequent story is well known. Sir John Marshall, the then Director 
General of Archaeology, shrewdly realized that Banerji’s surmise could untold 
a new chapter in Indian history and accordingly extensive excavations at Moiien- 
jodaro, ! Tarappa, and other lesser sites were undertaken. These led to startling 
results and another horizon came to view. 

After several decades of work the partition of Indiu and Pakistan took place 
and it seemed that our knowledge of this ancient civilization hud come to an 
unhappy halt, Then came the discovery in 1954 of Lothul in Kathiawar by 

S. R. Rao of the Archaeological Survey of India, throwing further light on this 
civilization and also bringing new problems in its wake. 

The facts relating to the excavations of all these various sites have been exten¬ 
sively documented by the Archaeological Survey itself us well as by others and 
l he details of these excavations need not detain us litre. It need only be remarked 
that later day archaeologists feci that the stratigraphic data in these excavations 
are often very defeel We and consequently we are net on sure ground in arriving at 
chronological sequences. 

There arc two more Iwndieaps in the way of a satisfactory chronology of many 
of the objects discovered. There have been disturbances of the layers of the 
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mounds at ait these sites by succeeding generations in search of building materials 
v, iihin easy reach, and secondly, the water-logged nature of the soil ^tier a certain 
depth has made it impossible to determine the beginnings of these nvenne city 
sites, the culLiire of which is termed the Indus Valley Civilization, as these cities 
"rew up along the course of the Indus river. The discovery of Lott ml In Kathta- 
v/ar may not affect an established nomenclature, but it certainly calls tor a review 
of the theory that the principal cities of this civilization were confined to the 

Indus Valley, , . . , ,, 

In accordance with archaeological practice the crvihzai ion is also termed litc 
Harappan culture as Harappa was the first site discovered. Leaving aside minor 
excavations, the three great cities ol’this civilization so fur brought to light are 
Harappa, Mohenjodaro and Lotkal, together with a lesser site at Chanhudaro, 
It is not easy to determine the terminal dates for this civilization, but on the basis 
of Harappa-type seals and objects found in ancient Mesopotamian cities this 
civilization was flourishing from at least 2500 B.C. to Oft beginning of the 1st 
millennium B.C, even if in a degenerate form, as I lie recent excavations at Lethal 
and near-by sites seem to indicate. These recent excavations may also provide 
a link-up or the last phase of the Indus Civilization with later cultures m India 
though much spade work has yet to be done before arriving at conclusions. 

It may seem surprising that despite flic wealth of material which has been 
patiently unearthed from rite mounds that wore once the cities of the Indus 
Civilization, we arc still faced with major problems which defy satisfactory solu¬ 
tion, it is tantalizing lluit these great sites Imve revealed so much in terms of 
material objects and yet tell so little to answer all those queries that must come 
to mind in any effort to reconstruct the scene in its original historical, political, 
social and cultural background. 

A salient feature of the Indus Civilization, as disclosed by the e xcavations, is 
that all the important settlements whether in Sind, the Punjab or Kathiawar were 
riverine because such a situation was essential lg trading communities. That 
these settlements were for the most part peopled by commerce minded inhabitants 
is fairly certain. The hundreds of engraved seals which came to light ai these 
sites (Plate 2 A and B) led to .1 spate of theories as to their use, but the e xeaya lions 
at Lot hit I seem 10 indicate that their main use was as some form of merchandise 
marking on the cargoes which came to or left the wharfs of these riverside settle¬ 
ments, though what exactly were the purposes for the adoption of this practice 
is a matter of speculation. Some of 1 he sc seals mas also have had other com¬ 
mercial uses. Certain animals, including a mythical bcasi which looks like an 
unicorn, seem to have been stock types in the repertoire of the engravers and one 
or the other was selected by a trader for his seal. To this was added a combination 
of pictographs as required by the merchant to make his real distinctive. These 
pictogniphs constitute the so-called Indus Valley scrim which has altogether defied 
decipherment. It may even been doubted if it is a language at all* Perhaps tire 
lettering on the seals was no more than varying combinations of well-understood 
symbols so arranged as to differentiate tire real of one (ruder fro in that of another. 
Seals bearing only a script have also been found and this may suggest (hat the 
script was more important in a seal than the animal figures which appear to have 
resolved themselves into certain ret represent a lions with such natural variations 
as one would expect depending on the skill and powers of observe lion of the 
engraver. Of course, some of there seals may have been used as amulets and some 
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may have had some religious or ritual significance. If the script is a Language 
then the only hope of its decipherment is the discovery some day of a bilingual 
inscription. 

The animal engravings on the seals are often of a very high order and evoke 
our admiration (Plate 2 A and B), Sic at engraving was a specialized craft in these 
trading settlements and the demand for this accessory of commerce often led to 
llie making of seals with intaglios of real artistic merit. This is a phenomenon 
common in most craft production and is no indication that the inhabitants of the 
Indus Valley chits were particularly artistic. The seals are mostly of steatite and 
at Lot ha l scalings were also found which had been baked in a brick kiln near the 
wharf, no doubt to facilitate their use on the merchandise of the wharf warehouses. 
The hole in the seal was for tying i: to the merchandise, Scat* ma> also have been 
used on some kind of substance which dries rapidly, hke we use seals on sealing 


The main settlements of Haroppa, Mohcnjodard and Lothal are at considerable 
distances from one another and in nil probability traded among themselves as 
well us with the lesser Indus Volley settlements, and also with foreign ports. This 
last factor would account lor the presence of the Indus type seals in an deni 
Mesopotamian cities. 

The discovery or this civilization is such .1 thrilling episode in Indian archaeology 
that sober appraisement sometimes tends to be at a discount, particularly when 
the artistic achievements of this civilization as a whole arc sought to be 


There is 110 doubt that this was a developed urban civilization with well con¬ 
structed dwellings, though drab in appearance and somewhat poky as in the 
manner of tnanv small congested .towns in India to this day. If one seeks to 

invest these cities with glamour, the picture becomes distorted. It is true that 

they had certain admirable features, such as, planned streets, a fairly efficient 
drainuac system, quite unusual in those far off days, granaries, wharfs* and at 

Moheijodaro, a great bath, perhaps for public use. But there is nothing to 

indicate any artistry in the Indite Valley dwellings, nor did ihc undoubted civic 
sense of the inhabitant.*) ever seem to be infused with my desire for the adornment 
of their cities with an) artistic structures. If an Indus Valley city could come 
momentarily 10 life it would certainly have a very quieting effect on any tendency 
to exaggerate the artistic achievements of these settlements. 

Th© seals have already been referred to and the only other artistic achievements 
of these cities consist of a bronze figure (Plate 1 A and B), two small portrait heads 
of a bearded deity, prince, king or dignitary (Plate 1 D), a seated headless alabaster 
figure fPlate 1 C), some attractive pointed pottery, and a number of really fine 
animal studies in bronze, a entile and terracotta, In addition there are two 
torsos from Harcmpa (Plate 2 C and D), and an assortment of rather attractive 
though unsophisticated jewellery. The sum total is not as impressive as one 
would have expect©! and the conclusion suggested thereby h> that there was no 
emphasis in these cities on art as such, though certain forms of craft production 
did result, now and then, in turning out an object possessing aesthetic significance. 
One of the bearded portrait heads (Plate 1 D) which is in steatite and about 7 
inches high, seems to be a tvpo which may have been derived from Western 
Asiatic sources. The upper lip h shaven and the eyes originally had shell inlay. 
The figure wears a garment with a trefoil pattern in relief. It was found at 
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Mohenjodaro. The other head, from the same site, has ^inct smiilanties to the 
one just described, so far as fhe features and beard are concerned. Both heads 

H ^t^is J morc dilhculMo say much about the staled alabaster <Ptote IQ 

which is about 12 inches in height. It suggests that whatever sMffiauUd 
was formal and static. The two headless statuettes from Harappa(Plate 2 Cand D) 
ha vc been the subject of controversy and it has been suggested thati they do not 
belong to the Indus Valley culture, but are of a much litter period. It is tDic t 
their plastic qualities are much in advance of the statutory from Mdb^odflTO, 
but that is not a sufficient reason to asenbe them to a later age. Though the 
workmanship of the seals also varies greatly, that circu ^^ tan ^ w ^ r u1 ^ n ^ d ^ 
cnouch to ascribe the finest examples to a period later than that of the Indus 
Valiev culture. Again, in ihe case of the Harappa statuettes, the advanced 
modelling may be due to foreign influences. If the conclusion that these Indus 
settlements traded with foreign pans is correct, then the several Western Asiatic 
influences discernible in the Indus valley statuary and seals can be accounted tor 

\ unite remarkable lind at Mohenjodaro is the bronze statuette of what is usually 
termed a dancing girl (Plate IA and B). The significance of the figure must remain 
a matter of speculation, but hero wc have undeniably a work which indicates an 
aticmpL at something more than formal portraiture. Even if it is a ntual dancer 
cast in bronze for a ritualistic purpose, it lias u sensitivity which entitles it to be 
considered us a genuine work of an And the same is iruc of some of the bronze 
animal futures such as the splendid buffalo, a masterpiece of miniature animal 
sculpture, so powerful that one forgets us size. The purpose or these bronze 
miniature animal figures is again a matter of speculation for they arc not in the 
category of tile vast production of crude temicoita toys .mot her goddesses, and such 
other figures which, despire their naivete, have no claim to be considered as any 

There seems to have been a widespread w orship of u mol her goddess, but beyond 
that it would not be safe to hazard any conclusions as to the religion of the 
inhabitants of these settlements The theory* that the cross-legged seated figure 
surrounded by animals, which has been found on about three seals only, relates 
to an ancient form of Shiva worship is as speculative as most of the theories 
which prevail about this civilization. The Gilgiimcdi Enkidu myth of Meso¬ 
potamia docs not seem to have been unknown irt Mohenjodaro and its influence 
may have led to variations of the legend. Several seals, including the so-called 
Shiva, could be accounted for on that basis. 

It is not easy to fit in the artistic achievements of the Indus Valley culture, 
such as they be, with the main irends of the development of Indian an from the 
Muuryun period onwards. The attempt has been made, but has never been con¬ 
vincing because the intervening gap is far too long and shrouded by the mists of 
time. The truth is that wc arc still not in a position to say who were the dwellers 
of these Indus Valley settlements- Were they of Dr a vidian origin or did they 
originally come, at 'intervals, from Western Asia, settling on Indian soil and 
intermingling with the original Inhabitants whoever they may have been. This 
second surmise may be nearer the truth. , 

It has of late been suggested that the Indus Valley culture ts that of the Vedic 
Aryans, but that theory seems to have even less to commend il than any other. 
How this ancient civilization faded away is yet another problem. Did it disappear 
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due to the ravages of floods or did it disintegrate under tile onslaught of the 
invading Aryans. The so-called fort idea lions at Mohenjodaro antf Harappa 
may afler all be no more than fort-like platforms to withstand floods. IF this 
civilization continued in a degenerate Form, as excavations near about fcothal 
seem to suggest, then what was the cause of its degeneration. We must await 
more material for an answer. For the time being we musL needs confine the art 
of the Indus Valley civilization within its own span of lime without seeking to 
link it up with the development of Indian art from the 4th century B.C onwards. 

















Chapter One 

INDIA AND ITS ART 

I N discussing Indian studies I am forced to acknowledge considerable Modern 
diffidence arising from a survey of the huge bulk of material to he dealt ,nil *a. 
with, in the face of this objective complexity I find myself inclined to 
rely on evidence that is subjective and therefore more or less unscientific, 
in which personal experience and interpretation is Increasingly stressed. In 
speaking of India, a country that in its wide extent ofifett. more beauty to the 
eyes than any other in the world, a descriptive vein may well be excused, 
but i he more graphic the form, the more dangerous does the method become. 

India is multiple; neither geograph tea fly. ethnological l>, nor culturally can it 
lie considered a unity ( A l). This being so, I am Ted to suspect that the India of 
many writers is more imagination than fact, existing rather in pictorial 
expression than in reality. 

The appeal of the pictorial, rising from a craving for colour and movement, 
is general among the generations of the present. continually chaffing against 
narrowed horizons and an experience bounded by Economical Necessity. 

There is magic to be found anywhere between Cancer and Capricorn, Thera 
the demands" of Necessity would seem to be more eaMly fulfilled and life to 
run more rhythmically, in the train of The tropic alternation of the seasons. 

There bread is 10 be gathered direct from the rich lap of the earth. There 
colour fills the day with its wealth, leaning to ihe eye, like the sudden glow 
of firuit and flower caught by the sunlight, or of kaleidoscopic crowds in 
narrow streets. To enter a tropic town is to enter, as in u dream, the life 
of a dead eentury. 

Modern complexity is apparently to be regarded as successful and there¬ 
fore not to be deterred by sentimental leanings towards (he Simplicities of 
Eden or Arcady. Yet the sentimental mood will have its way not only in 
the West but in the East where The ready acceptance of change at the expense 
of tradition lies at the very root of the problem that is modern India. Modern¬ 
ism, supported by thorough-going educational propaganda, may overcome 
the great geographical and ethnological obstacles, and result m lire crystalliza- 
t ion"of Indian nationality. The alternative offered seems to be a return to 
the past on an agricultural basis; Arcady in India under the good king 
Vikramadirya, The movement is not without parallels, and the pictorial and 
interpretation;!! play a great pan in its exposition; there is. indeed, something of 
the Pre-Raphaelite about it. The materialism of to day is to be checked by 
Indian Spirituality. Arts and crafts are to flourish everywhere, centred upon 
the social organization of Lhe village. India is to arise from the ashes of 
India. 

It might be claimed, therefore, that there could be no bolter time than the tudum aji. 
present for the republics ton of a survey of Indian Fine Arts, that the credit 
and loss of the exchange between the occidental and the oriental may be 
appraised. Indeed this nationalization of the subject Hits been set forth at 
length by certain authors. It is. however, in contradistinction to the spirit 
of True criticism and full appreciation, The opposition of Eastern spirituality 
to Western materialism is a generalization without support, while the postu¬ 
lation of a metaphysical bash for any an is equally as sterile, and in fact as 
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inconsequential* as the posuiUticm * jf (hc'^mnniU™ upon 

classical standards. Art canno massing and. Geographical difterencos 

which our culture is in the* days, 

should be no bar to appreciationbu ^ dt> n0l agee j lIjc bounds of 

when for most of us J' ur " ^Xtunatc .hat in the minds o! many 

the local tinnHnble. li i\. however, ^ indefinite lure about n, which 

people the East lias a certain rb™* n <* subs&mion of curiosity Tor appreciation* 
accentuates the unusual and leadsto the J Xmodem science, with 

‘SS?. 

that personal of Life which 

is Reason. 4ll „ nrovidc a definite line of advance and logical 

Modern painting and «u P re ^ kcJ> aca dcmicians of many of the younger 
precepts to .an extent that idjgm“"Si ^ of modcrT1 scientific method: 
school. Tius procf^b^diro. p« aes thctic research. From the 

modem art * mdeed the ^ o{ tq ^ av . Matisse. Picasso, 

painting of Manei to that of Cezanne and W tm ^ ^ be uM io terms 

Stanley Spencer. Paul Nash, and many . t _ f tb personal 

of intellectual adventure ^aesthetic ^SenSof the circle of Esthetic 
vision of the creator* of mate™ uakno ^ t>r unconsidered-Cluucse painting 
interest and a reyaluaiion r _ . scu j plurc . Negro sculpture, the 

and sculpture. Gothic sculpture, arc . dcsicif and not least among these, 

harmony of fine carpets, the riches, once despised and 

Indian An in all its branches! ^ 

iSSmnci^vilful in their restriction and impovenshmem 
QKtmm So vital is this ^ ^ ^ratSc ^scovory rather titan archaeo* 

* th> tn. |gS uJ’^is^Pa 

rtJto £I1 m £ of * work of r^ith words. Nor con I new- 

r! ” ^S^jr historical or »J*»L « \™ 

but deplore the twisting awry of acsthettc cmictsa. and apprectalion lo local 
and iiifnfK>rjirv cods, whkiEVcr ih£ circutiistaiicOip * j 

af , rt i o!q 7 Gaueuiit wrote: ‘Aveat toujours devant vous le> Persans, 

^ \ Iq C Zu YEnvw'* One wonders what he would have 
had knownofthe Trcscocs at Alania with their magnificent sunty 

The placing on exhibition Of casts 

of Indian scwlpturt mainly of the late medieval penod. in the ! t ^ c [;VL P M t' 
may be taken as the first step towards the western appreciation of Indian An. 
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Until then Indian Art had been left to the archaeologies—not altogether 
without results. The work of Prinsep and Cunningham,’ <?r Fergusson* and 
Burgess 3 is, a well-laid foundation-stone for all future research. 

In The Tinm of 2S February 1910 appeared the following declaration above 
the signatures of thirteen distinguished artists and critics: 1 

'We lire lUHfcmgned ariisi., critics, arul students of art . . . find in the best art of India a lofty 
nml udfijuatc etpresritm of live rdigiuui emotion of Ltic people and of Lherr dtaxtt tbOU&hl* on 
Uit subject of the divine. We recognize mi. the Buddha type of sacred figure one of the greiit artistic 
inspirations of iht world. We hold *lwi the existence of a distinct, a potent. and a living tradition 
of art is u posiessioa of priceless value to the Indian people, and one which they, and ail who admire 
itiul respect their iMSfiievenwmts in this field, ought to guard with the utmost reverence and Jove 
While opposed to the mechanical stereotyping of particular traditional form*, we consider that it is 
only in Mgwrtd development From the national an of the past that the path of true progress is to be 
found Confident ibni we here speak for a vwy large body of qualified European opinion, we wish 
to assure our brother craftsmen and students in India that the school of national art to that country, 
which is still showing ns vitality and its capacity for the interpretation of Indian life and thought, 
will never fail to command our admiration and sympathy so long as i< remains true tc- itself, We 
trust that, while not disdaining to accept whatever can be wholesomely assimilated from foreign 
sources, it will jealously preserve the individual character which is an outgrowUi or the history and 
physical conditions or the country, at well as of those ancient and profound religious conceptions 
which ore the glory of India and of all the Eastern world.' 

This declaration was directly caused by a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts by Sir George Birdwood. the chronicler of Indian industrial 
arts.* As a mailer of fact all that was then said had already appeared in 
print thirty years before, bill the moment was not then ripe for Lite acceptance 
of the challenge. Birdw ood can in no way be accused of lack of sympathy with 
Indian life or things Indian. A stylistic analysis of the crafts of modem India 
is illuminating with regard to one's attitude to the country itself, for one is forced 
to acknowledge the predominance of the Muhammadan and especially of the 
Persian culture of the Mughal court. Except jn Iheir everyday household form, 
pottery and mol a I-work are purely Muhammadan. Textiles, especially prints 
and brocades, are very largely Persian in design, although the Indian strength 
of imagination and purity of colour arc evident. Certain forms of textiles are, 
however, purely Indian, the dam-stitch Phulkaris of the north-west and certain 
lied-and-dyed and warp-dyed forms. Only in jewellery has the Indian tradition 
been wholly preserved, in the seed-and-bend work of the villages as well as in the 
enamels of Jaipur. Bird wood's love of all this delicate and colourful though 
hybrid craftsmanship, and of the complex, changeful life of which it is a part, 
is expressed in many passages front his pen of very great beauty. The arts of 
Ancient and Medieval India were outside his field, and his criticism of them is 
not deeply considered and purely personal. 

In his paper before the Royal Society of Arts he stated with regard to a 
ccnain Javanese seated Buddha that this 'senseless similitude, by its immemorial 
fixed pose, is nothing more than an uninspired brazen image, vacuously squinting 
down its nose to its thumbs, knees, and toes, A boiled suet pudding would 
serve equally well as a symbol of passionate purity and serenity of soul.' This 
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mt,k however mav be considered as being equally directed against the loose 

of Indian nr i u, whom <hc ideal contort of on obj.ee 

is of creator importance clean its form, chan against Indian ml e -.If. 

SfSrliir " Element in the official handbook to the leedate Section of hc 
Victoria and Albert Museum offers a Tnore dclimte cretecism The 
shapes or the> Finable deities are unsuitable for the highe-r form* tnr ortuit 
renrosentarion- and this is possibly why sculpture and painting arc .unknown* 
of fine ii Wk. . Vv compklcly their figo.e-Kidpture fuels m erne 
art Is seen at once when they attempt to produce it on a natural and heroic s:ak. 
and itls only because their ivory and stone figures of men and animals are on bo 
minmc VS that they excite admiration.' it must be noticed the subject 

under discussion is modem Indian ivory-carving. . . , , , . 

In his Handbook of Srulpwre, Professor Wratmacott* J^mtssed ^ d J an . a ^ 
in one paragraph, forming his judgement, apparently, from the 
and lithographs of the two nr three books tliat were all that was then access bte- 

nww Urnimm ' «j 1 * gg *: ** *gg lttC 

n ih-> fiioorv i f f Jirt umJ it debused qua j»v deprives it or all urtmsi o .i pnoJW o * !nc ‘V 1 ; 

^ta'^.feSSwSiKtSS tave’n. beeoBaidenil. I.must he Mnuuje.»»»««"“ 
the Works existing have siiltkieni chiiraetcr to >iamp ihcir nalUMiaiily. and a j*°ug / <uihe 

properties that am make Ihem ««M for xH uuUeni. they oEhr m^S^VtSSWS& 
itr anti unjhiwoloaiil The sculptures found m various parts of India, at fcltoa Klcpnan ry 
am ] inter places, arc of n ^trieilv symbolical or mvihillogical character I lw> usually votuU of 
monstrous combination* of famm and brute forms, repulsive from their ugliness and outniftow 
defiance of ml- and even pnssibniiiy," 

tn she opinion or Dr Anderson, author of llw cam log no of sculpture at the 
Indian Museum, 1 Calcutta, Indian sculptors 'have never risen beyond the 
most feeble mediocrity*, although he acclaims the Orissa templc-seulpiures as 
'extremely pleasing pieces ot art’, A more guarded opinion is that oJ sir, U 
Purdon Clarke, wfio whilst giving Indian art a good place among the arts ol tiic 
world, would nol place it in the first rank, except for its ’eminent suitability to its 

country and people*.* . 

Such were Ihe opinions current among scholars ai the end of the last century, 
concerning an art already accepted by artists arui acclaimed by us influence upon 
the work of Mich men as Rixltn, Dogas, and Maillol. , . _ 

The popularization of Indian art has been mainly ike work of Dr 
Cootnstaswamy and Mr. E, B. Ha veil (A 2). Ton certain extent their methods of 
exposition agree, the vein bcinc interpretations!, with a stressing of the literary. 
For Dr. Coomaraswamy all rim India can offer to thc world proceeds from 
her philosophy' \ a state of 'mental concent mi ion’ tvoeo) 4 on the pan of t vc 
;mist am! the" enactment of a certain amount of ritual being postulated as the 
source of the ‘spirituality' of Indian art. The weakness of this altitude lies in 
ils interweaving of distinct lines of criticism, fi-mi being dressed out in the purely 
literary with the consequent confusion of aesthetic appreciation wifll religious 
and other impulses. Jt is also historically ill-founded, for the sentiment anil 
philosophy out of which ih% wsb is spun are the products of medieval t India, ^ 
an examination of the lexis quoted will show ia \): many of the southern 
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authorities quoted can only be classed as modem. The increasingly hieratic art of 
medieval and modem India, especially in the south, is doubles closely knit with 
this literary tradition. Bin the literary tradition is not the source of the art, iA? 
iconography presupposes icons. The technical formulae of the Saunt; resulted 
in a siimdaraizaiion of production in spile of which genius, which knows no 
bonds, asserted itself. The bronze Notaraja loaned by Lord Am pi hill to South 
Kensington is supreme among a hundred examples of mere lurch-work t \ 4), 

The bones of the literary formulae too often remain bones: here they it re clothed 
with life, and beauty of form is achieved. The miracle is a perennial one and 
world-wide; we marvel at the hand and eye that shaped this wonder. However, it 
is evident that many such images are not aesthetically worth the metal they am 
cast in (A 5). Their function as objects of worship is on entirely different matter. 

To insist on the necessity of burdening the mind with a host of symbolical and 
psychological adjuncts prior to appreciation is to obstruct the vision. Research 
literary or historical may aid vision, but cannot be sub'iinnai tor it Aesthetic 
vision is. of course, d 1st met from the practical vision of everyday fife, Qiosc 
who indulge in it are 'entirely absorbed in apprtbending the relation of forms 
and colour to one another, as they cohere within (he object'. 1 intensity and 
detachment from the merely superficial and additional are essential to it. This 
rigid detachment may at any moment be broken by interest m ail sorts of 'quasi- 
biological feelings' and irrelevant queries: bin Mien die vision ceases to be 
critical and becomes merely curious 

A further element is apparent in the recent discussion of Indian art. India Pam 
Aesthetically wo are not at all concerned with the sub-continent that is known PreMotf. 
as India or its peoples, Hut our curiosity must needs be strong as to it-' past and 
future. The pageantry of Indian history is as glorious as that of any country in 
the world. Artistically it falls into two main periods, the fust of which, ending 
with the Muhammadan conquest, is an epic in ttMif. This period discloses live 
development of a great art. f rom ihe vividly pictorial, strictly popular sculpture 
of the Early Period, based on a living tradition, increased skill and wider vision 
lead to the classic art of the Gupta century. Henceforward it is evident that a 
literary tradition lias come into being which may rightly be designated medieval. 

The art of the great cave-temples gives place to live art of the temple-cities of 
Bhuvtwesvar and Khajuraho, where the literary tradition crystallizes into the 
iconographical forms of the Sastrds. In the South an imposing architecture 
is found to survive up to the end of the seventeenth century, and the art of casting 
in bronze produces great works of art. few of which can, however, be dated in the 
last century (A 6j. It is necessary to discriminate, and to acknowledge decadence 
and poor craftsmanship. Having taken its place among the arts of the world. 

Indian art belongs to the world, The future of art in India is another matter, 
chiefly concerning educationalists. 

Traditions have died ami the symbols that embodied them haw died with 
them. Regret for the 'creed out-worn’ is ineffectual. New traditions and new 
symbols arc surely in the making. Proteus and Triton arc become empty names, 
but the sea remains. NoLhtng is lost but a dream, or rather the means of expressing 
a dream. 

Indian religious history must be unfolded against a background of primitive 
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The Com- savagery and sorcery* The Vedas, in spile of I heir antiquity. cannot be accepted 
pletit> of as ihe sole source of religious thought in India, or as anything but a critical and 
Indian j^ohlv selective representation of ihis unvoiced and necessarily formless background. 
Religions, j^j.. | . e j a jj t>ns j 1 ip between Brahmanism and the primitive, between i he formulated 
philosophy of the schools and die worship and propitiation horn of the vague 
fears and desires of savages, is present throughout the history of India, both 
religious and political. The A than-a Veda was not known to the early Buddhist 
writers but its practices and beliefs were, and they cannot be separated from the 
more altruistic and poetical polytheism of the less popular, more orthodox but 
not more ancient collections.' in the same way I he powers and manifestations 
of the Parana!t and Epics are not necessarily modem because they do not appear 
in ihc Veda; in a sense they are more ancient, being native to the soil. Vedic 
tltaumaiurgy and theosophy were never the faith of India. 1 he countless Mother- 
Goddesses and v illa ge guardians of ihe South lie closer to the real heart v>f Indian 
religion, a numberless" pantheon, superficially identified w ith Brahmanism but 
radically distinct and unchanged (A 7). 

The Lesser Among these lesser gods that keep their place on the fringes of die orthodox 
Godi are to be found spirits of Ihe Earth and of the Mountain: the Four Guardians 
of the Quarters with Vexxavatui-Kuvera at their head; Ganifltatvas. heavenly 
musicians: JVqgof, the snake-people who have their world beneath ihe waters 
of streams and tanks, but who sometimes are identified with the f rec-Spirits; 
and Garudas , half men, half birds who by kind are the deadly foes of the Nagas* 
These diminished godlings must be regarded as the last remnant of a whole host 
of forgotten powers, once mighty and to be placated, each in its own place. 
St range beings of another sphere,’they could not wholly be passed oyer cither by 
Brahman or Buddlml, Vessnvaritt'Kuvertt appears on one of the pillars of the 
Bharhul railing, as does also Sirinui Devata. The latter also received acknowledge¬ 
ment at the hands of the compilers of the Satapatfut Bralwuwti who arc forced 
10 invent a legend lo account for her existence. 1 In the Taittiriya Upant shad* 
she is again fitly mentioned in company with ihc Moon and the Sun and the Earth. 
At San chi she is to be recognized exactly as she is still represented in painted and 
gilt marble at Jaipur, sealed upon a lotus, lustraied by iwo elephants, 

Vhc Great In the Mahtt Santaya Suttantd* is described a great gathering of al 1 the gods 
Catering. of the ten-thousand world systems to pay reverence to the Buddha in ihc Great 
Forest at Kapifavatthu. Dhatttrattha, king of the East, VlruUiaka, king of the 
South, Virupakkha , king of the West, and Kwera, king of the North arrive with 
their Yaksha host and all their vassals. The Nagas come from Nabhasa^ Vesal't, 
Tacthaka, and Yamuna , among them Erawna, Their enemies the twice-born 
Garudas, too, are there and also the Amras, dwellers in the ocean. Fire, Earth, 
Air. and Water are present, and the Vedic gods, and lasily ihe powers of Mara 
who biiK creation rejoice at his own defeat at the Buddha's hands. 

Another list of the same descript ion* but possibly earlier, is to be found in the 
AUmatlya. Both lists are, patently, ihe outcome of a priestly attempt to bring 
these hundred and one strange spirits and godlings within the sphere of Buddhist 
teaching, by representing them as gathered m hosts at the Buddha's feet. The 
group of YakshaSi Yakshinb, and Devatos carved upon the stone pillars of the 
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Stupa railing *11 Bharhut fulfil exactly the same function. They are manifestly 
earth-born and possess something of the delicate beauty of sill forest creatures, 
they seem nendkent enough, but ihetr manifestation here is admittedly chosen 
!o serve Buddhist ends. Like all primitive powers they are exacting in their 
demands and when neglected or provoked their anger is implacable and cruel. 

They arc adorned with earthly jewels to represent the treasures ihey have in their 
gift but are to be more closely identified with the trees under which they stand 
and the forest flowers they hold. 

This primitive cult of trees and lree-$pirils has a long historv, In the sculptures 
tirthe early period the Buddh.iv art- represented only by symbols, among which 
arc their distinctive trees. Gotama attained enlightenment seated beneath (he 
Asvatffta or pipal-tree 1 * * 4 sacred from of old, tor it was from pipal wood that the 
MMU vessels were made and also (he sacred flre-deEL In the Atharva Veda it is 
said that the gods of The third heaven are seated Under the Asvattha and it may 
also be the 'tree with fair foliage’ or the Rig Veda under which Yuma and the 
blessed arc said to pass their nmc.- In the Upanishads the Tree-spirits have 
definitely materialized. They, like all things, are subject to rebirth. If the spirit 
leaves the ires the tree withers and dies, but the spirit is immortal. 5 In the Jatakas 
these Tree-spirits play a great part, being worshipped with perfumes, Rowers, 
and food. 1 hey dwell in many kinds of trees but the Banyan seems most popular. 

The scarlet-flowered silk-cotton tree* and the Sal free us well as the Pipal retain 
their sanctity (onlay. The goddess of the Sal is worshipped as giver of rain by 
the Orsons of Choia Nagpur, and in South Mirzapur the Korwas place the 
shrine of Diiarti Mara under its brandies,* In the Jatakas more than once 
animu) and even human sacrifices are spoken of in connexion with tree-worship/ 

I o-dav the slaughter of cocks and goats is added to the more usual offering of 
flowers and sweetmeats, in extreme cases of propitiation/ 

The character and functions of these deities correspond closely to those of The Mother- 
lit^ MotheT’Goddesses of Southern India, Among these arc Manunmta^ goddess (iculilcsscs 
oi small’pox, Kaliammn. of beasts and forest demons, Uutiamma, a tiger goddess, 
Gfamtafamma, she who goes with bells, and MamiUamma, she who sits beneath 
the mango-tree/ However, it is usually made plain that these ant but different 
names for die one great goddess. Jo Brahman hands lhis female pantheon appears 
as the Axhia Sakti or eight female powers. Bui a more primitive group is that 
of Ihc Supra Ktmnigais or seven virgins, tutelary deities of tanks. In Mysore, 
loo, is found a similar group of seven sister-goddesses, vaguely identified with ihe 
Sivaite mythology. However, they and all the Mot her-God desses are distinguished 
from the true gods of Brahmanism by (he fact that iliey arc acknowledged to be 
local in their influence warding off or inflicting calamities of various kinds, but 
strictly limited m their sphere ot action. Still more limited arc the powers of tanks, 
trees, and groves which periodically are ahematelv propitiated and exorcized, 
but arc, as a whole, unsubstantial in personality and short lived. 

ft is against this complex background of creed' and culture that Indian philosophy 
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irsihun ajid Indian art. and! all things Indian. tnusi be viewed. Here lies the origin of the 

Philr'wptiy. lovclv treatment of flower and fruit ui the hands of Indian sculptors and painters, 
and also of the imagination that kindled their vision and gave such dynamic power 

to their designs (A 8). „ . . C. 

Indian philosophy begins with Vedic speculations, or rather questionings as 
to existence and the creation. The unformulated philosophy of the UwmsnMs 
sprang from these and from it (he pantheistic Vedanta system was evolved. As 
;t fori to this existed from earlv limes the atheistic Sunkhya system, upon the 
reasoning of which Buddhism and Jainism were founded. At the toot of every t Ip? 
lies the acceptance of metcnsonuitosis* and .1 cycle of existences [.vvi/u.vr/o/J, modified 
only by karma, past action, called gdrishut* die unseen. At the root is ignorance. 
fAvidya From ignorance coth^s desire* which teuds \o &clion P so the wheel revolves 
within the wheel The Vedanta doctrine derived from the Cpmbhads taught 
the absolute identity of the individual soul with ihe spirit of the universe--‘Thai 
is (he Eternal in which space is woven and which is interwoven with it. - ^ There 
is no other seer, m> 01 her hearer, no other thinker, no other knower. . . . ' from 
this identification of l he mortal, limited self with the eternal and universal sum of all 
things arose 3 the idea of ihc illusion mayti\ of the world of sensual experience. 
Only when the illusion of experience ceases, as in dreamless sleep, can Ihe lesser 
self reunite with the universal self. This implied duality is in fact itself an illusion. 
Desire and action are inherent in such an illusion and lire consequence is sw/warn. 
Bui Knowledge disperses the Illusion. ‘Whoever knows this: “I am Brahma**, 
becomes the AIL Even the gods are not able to prevent him from becoming it. 
For he becomes their Self,* 1 

fhe Smkhva svslem is atheistic and dualisiie, admitting matter and the individual 
soul as eternal but essentially different. In the absoluteness of this division lies 
release. The sou! being removed from all matter, consciousness must cease, and 
the bondage 10 pain, in which term pleasure is included- he ended. 

Koddhism. Both Buddhism and Jainism pres u p po se the existence of the Sankhva philosophy. 

But 11 Is evident that the sixth century n.c. when both Gautama and, Vardhamann 
lived and taught was a period of extensive mental activity of an extremely sophis¬ 
tic:* led kind i A 9), The Brahma-Jab SuUa mentions Elernalists. Non-EUfmalisis. 
Semi-El emit lists, Fortuitous originists. and Survivalists, and also certain recluses 
and Brahmans who as dialecticians arc typified ns Eel wriglerx. Buddhism is as 
much in revolt against this mental complexity as against the ritual complexity 
of the Brahman pncM -craft. With regard to generalities its position is Agnostic. 
The Three Marks of Impermanence. Fain, and Lack of Individuality must be 
considered as a practical summary of the characteristics of life. Upon these the 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths, the essence of Buddhism, is founded: — 
Suffering exists; ignorance and desire are its causes: release is possible; ihe 
means are ihe Fight Points of Doctrine bright knowledge, right aspiration, right 
speech, right conduct, right living, right endeavour, right mindfulness, and right 
meditation. Throughout the teaching uncertain, empirical opinion [tiitthi] is 
>ci a part from true wisdom Above all, the cultivation and regulation of 

the will ts stressed in an entirely new way.’ 

Lastly, as against the changing, foundation I ess illusions of the unregulated 
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INDIA AND ITS \RT 


personal life in a universe that can only be described in terms of chance, ihc Budding 
Doctrine [Dfmrma\js held out as being well-founded in time or rather in human 
experience. It is described ;t$ an ancient path well-trodden, a diiim that r,ivcs 
(no way to the conception of not one Buddha but many Buddha*. At Bharhut 
and Sandhi the seven Buddhas of the canon are all found, symbolized by their 
respective trees. 

This doctrine of wise renunciation was preached by Gautama, a prince of the 
SaJcya Clan, who renounced his worldly heritage in pursuit of Irufh. Much of 
ihe adverse criticism which Buddhism has been subjected to has been due to a 
nusunderstandifig of jV/nvwia, the goat of atl Indian speculation. Buddhism 
has had a complex history. Divided into two main sects, ihm of the Lesser 
and that of the Greater Vehicle, and changed beyond recognition, it exists no 
longer in the mnd ol its origin. The Jain faith preached"bv Vardhamana, a 
contemporary and therefore rival of Gautama, 1 still persists in' India He too 
was of the Kshatriyu race, and renouncing his birth-right, eventuaJlv attained 
wisdom, appearing as the leader of the Nirgmmha ascetics. According to Jain 
l rad it ion, Var d h a fO ttaa, or Mafuivira* as he came to he known, was the twenty* 
rounb of a SOWS PfJUrn or conquerors of the world. Like Buddhism the Jain 
tail It opposes the exclusiveness of Brahmanism by a claim to universality. Like 
Buddhism it is founded upon the teaching and achievement of Right Faith, Right 
Knowledge, and Right Action, Unlike Buddhism asceticism is greatly slmsscd 
even to i he point of voluntary death by the refusal of nourishment on the part 
ol those who have attained the highest knowledge, the Kevalin. From an early 
date two Jain sects have existed, the Digwttham, who regard nudity as indispensable 
£0 holiness, and the Sveiambara or ’white-clothed', who do not. Besides these 
two bodies or ascetics, the Faith is extended to n large bodv of laity, who arc 
represented in the history' ol Indian an, by many sculptures dedicated in the 
Kushan era, and by the magnificent medieval temples at Mount Abu, Girmir 
and S.itrunjaya (A It)). Like the Buddhists the Jains founded many monasteries 
The worship of stupas was also included in their rites. 

The cult of the Upanishads and its forest -dwelling adherents is described in 
the Agearma Suttunta. ‘ 


Thc> mating leaf-tints ini woodland spots. meditated therein. Extinct for them the bumitiK 
COW. vwuslied die smoke. fallen lies the pestle and mortar ; gaihcring of <ui evening for ihe evening 
Fnt'aUheif go down mio the village and town ami royal dly. Peking food. When they have «££ 
tnnu back a^inn in Ihear lc:ii-lui!s I hey Tncdita ^:. 1 


Bui from forest-life and meditation many sank to a mendicant life on the out¬ 
skirts of the towns and to being mere repeaters of the sacred l*x>ks. 4 Such 
were the Brahmans of the Buddha’s day. 

Modem Hinduism is divided into two main cults. Vaishmvhm and Sahism 
From the point of view of Indian art the early period is almost entirely Buddhist 
while the Gupta period, and the succeeding medieval period are Brahmanical. 
the sculpture of she latter period being radically bused upon Brahmanical icono¬ 
graphy (A 11). 

Rniira, the storm-god of the Vedas, is made known by many epithets. He 
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is called Girisa* lying on a mountain 1 , Kapaniin, ‘wearer of tangled locks . and 
Pasuptnih, ‘lord of cattle* When appeased he is known as Sambbu or Satnkwa, 
The benevolent’, and as Siva, The auspicious', but he remains lord of the powers 
of the universe atid is to be feared as well as loved, Yet the element ol Mirthu. 
of personal adoration and willing self-surrender to the deity is not wanting in 
lhe worship of the Great Lord as unfolded In the later L paoishads. 1 

In a lesser aspect Siva is lord of spirits [hhittas] and his rites are connected with 
snake-worship. In his worship the central object is the phallus (/tngn]. The 
Siva-finga does not seem to have been known to PaUinjali, nor docs it appear 
on the iitf ins t>F Wema-Kadphises on the reverse of which the god is represented, 
hotdiiu: the trident, with the bull, Saudi, in the background. In the Malmbhcirtna, 
Sjva is represented as dwelling in the Himalaya with his hosts. His vehicle is 
the bull and his consort is variously known as lima, Parvaii, Ducgo, and kali. 
Having completed the creation, he turned vagi and the phallus became his emblem. 

The earliest lingo* existing do not aiilc-daic the Kashan period (A 121, They 
are of lhe kind known as Mukhttdingas with one or more laces at the top of the 
member. One of the Earliest iconographies! representations of the god is the 
Dokshirnimurti in relief on one side of the Vishnu Temple at Dcogarh (Plate 64A) 
which may be dated in the second half of the fifth century A.D. (A 13), 

The earliest historical records of Vaishnavism are the Hcsnagar Heliodora 
inscription and the Ghosundi inscription, both of the second century B.< , The 
former testifies to the erection of a Garuda pillar to Vasudeva, god of gods 
(Plate I2A) Heliodora, who was the son of Diya and a native of Taxjla, was 
ambassador from the Y'avtina Amtallkita (Antuilfcidas?) to Bhugabhadfd. He 
calls himself Bhagavata. The Ghosundi inscription witnesses to the erection 
of a hall of worship to Smnkarshana and Vasudeva. 

Vishnu is a Vedic deity and although he is represented by but few hymns, 
his personality is vividly port rayed. He measures all things with his three wide 
strides, the tliird passing beyond human discernment to the high places ot the 
diety, 2 This conception of the third step of Vishnu us the highest heaven and goat 
of all things, had obviously much to do with his elevation as Supreme Being. In 
the Mahohhurata this Supreme Being is addressed as Sarayam. Vasudeva, and Vishnu. 

Later Vishnu found a more intimate place in popular worship by means of 
his ten incarnations (,hiiMv], 

The earliest icon ograph teal presentations of the god arc two standing, four* 
armed figures, one on cither side of the door-guardians of the Chandnigupta 
Cave ar Uduyagiri (A.D. 4(11') |A 14). 

Hindu Unlike Buddhism and Jainism .the Hindu sects are not organized into definite 
unchiieeturc congregations. Whatever the shrine be, one or Ihc magnificent teiupk^ of Bhuv;i- 
nesvaf or KMjurahp, or a red daubed stone by the roadside, the worship is indivi¬ 
dual. For certain ceremonial purposes the aid of priest is sought, and all the 
larger temples have their hosts of utfendanb. But there is never a congregation 
worshipping in unison. Architecturally speaking, the Hindu shrine is flue dwcl- 
iing-placc of the god. although various pavilions or porches dedicated to the 
preparation of the offerings or to music and dancing stand before it (A 15). 

The earliest structural Hindu shrines existing arc the flat-roofed Gupta temples, 
square in plan with a verandah supported by four pillars , ) the doorway being 
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elaborately carved. At Ijama the coll in the centre of the back wall of the oblong, 
many pillared caves, ts cut on exactly ihc same plan, the doorways corresponding 
vety closely. The introduction of the lingtt shrine at Bad ami and Bllora eventually 
altered the plan radically by placing the shrine tn the body of the hall as at 
f lephantu. Hie great medieval temples consist of high-towered shrines, each 
with its entrance-pavilions. 

As portrayed in the Brahma-Jala Sana . primitive Buddhism gave no place Indian 
to aesthetics, for music, song, and the dance are classed with sorcery and cock- 
fighting as minor examples of foolishness, unprofitable to the wise.' Manu and 
Chanakya also adopt this slighting attitude towards the .iris. However, that is 
o( liuic account, and Itharhut and San chi .uv not less tine because they are not 
supported by the arguments live analysis of the schoolmen. The art of the Early 
Period is a spont ancons growil:. endued with nutive virility. EssentiaJly narrative, 
it is vividly perceptive. The history of Indian art must be written in terms of the 
action of a fiterary, metaphysical mode of thought upon inis naive, story-telling 
art, resulting in the formation of an immense and intricate leonographv. Around 
this iconography has grown a still more abstruse, secondary literature, in which 
the least variation of detail is seized upon to sanction the subdivision and endless 
multiplication of types of icons. 

Images are roughly divided into two classes, the fixed and the movable [Achafa 
and Chula], They -ire likewise roughly described as standing [$thanaka% sitting 
|.Ttfwm] or reclining [Say<tna\> Also ihcy may further be described in terms of 
llie nature of the manifestation : as terrible [Ugra\ as is Vishnu in his Man-Lion 
incarnation, or pacific (SflAtof The images of Vishnu are fun her classified 
according to their natures as Yoga. Bhoga, and Vim, to be worshipped respectively 
according to lhe personal desires of the worshipper. 

Tins classification of gods and devotees according to their innate natures refers 
directly to the classification by natures of the Sankhya philosophy, primeval 
matter being distinguished by the three properties [Gutm] of L$ht [Suma], Might 
and Darkness [Tatms\. It is clear that the needs of the worshipper specify 
the type of the image worshipped. Complex manifestations, whose many attri¬ 
bute* arc symbolized by their many hands arc considered f'tvnauc in character, 
and their worshippers of liLlJc understanding. To the wise images of all kinds 
are equally superfluous. 

Indian aesthetics must be regarded as being of late date, a supplement to the Indian 
iconogmphical literature of ihc medieval period. Much of the Agamas is (jf acsihztki. 
great iconograpliical interest, but these late literary canons have no aesthetic 
light to shed, although they do indicate something of the religous, htcratical atmos¬ 
phere which deadened artistic creation in the last period of medieval decadence.' 

Indian aesthetics are based upon the conception of aesthetic value in terms of 
personal response or reproduction. This value is known as Rasa, and when 
it is present the object is said to have Rasa [/tawnwif] and tiie person to be Rasika 
or appreciative. Rasa produces various moods in the Rasika varying in kind 
according to the initial stimulus: from these moods emotions spring. The 
mechanics of this system is worked out in detail in the Dhanamjnya Dasarype 
and the Visvaruttha Sahitya Darpanu. The whole system is based upon and 
illustrated by literature, and cannot be applied directly to sculpture and painting. 4 
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INDIA AND ITS J \RT 

NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 

i \ i) u is now recognized that a certain unity did exist in art form' in many pom of the country, t or 
instance, the sculpture of Mathura during the l>f and 2nd >:cfilurie‘> A.D. undet Ku*huij rule furs 
obvious a ffi ni i rc> with seme of the sculpture of the Deccan cave monasteries und Krishna Valle* siupis 
hmIt during iho same period either undci die Satavohanu Kings or I he KshuhnrftU Satraps. The 
reason* for $ueb affinities can only be understood against the background of the spread of Buddhism 
h nngtnoicd in ihe North-East and slowly spread all over tlie country si us to the circumstance that 
ihe Mauryan Emperor A-.oka made it a state religion, though ihh proposition has l*ren disputed. 
Once Buddhism was established ail over the country, ibe Buddhist monks unveiled from north to 
simili ami south to north in ihc course of their proselytizing acimhcv I he irimiv cstahlkhmeniv 
o: monks in different parts of the country did not fimClUir in tollman In --uch enrcuniataJItecs ii 
was tulund that nrchitectm.il and sculptural concepts formulated und developed in die original 
h'<iitdand of Buddhism >houlJ id so come to be adopted, with local variations, by Ihc Buddhist settic- 
nienu further afield such as those of the Krishna Valley in I he Deccan It would be a grave miMake 
to imagine iliut Buddhitr monastic and stupa architecture developed in a haphazard manner depen¬ 
dent on Ihc fancies of individual architects. All architectural ueiiviiics were carefully regulated ami 
followed prescribed plans. So also the embellishment of stupas, railings. chaitm and monastic 
dwelling# followed eertoin well accepted principles though variation* in carrying Our the actual work 
were bound to result due- to local conditions and other circumstances. It is certain that for. 
finrjflwtr), mason# and sculptor* coming from one part rif the country did not coniine themwlvR 
in the districts of their domicile. Many or them must have also worked in o( ber pa rts of ike country, 
distant from their home provinces. So also, it is probable that supervisor monks Inawkarmlkw) 
who were in charge of the construction of Buddhist eMablishmctiU in non hem or ec tit tnl India also 
super s ised, at least in part, certain of the building activ i ties in < hi Deccan and other places. Moreover, 
it appears that foreign unions, working in a common tradition, gave their services from lime lo lime 
to monastic establishments in alt parts of Lite country and this factor also had so unifying effect on 
art motifs. This unity in art forms is not confined to any one phase in jbc_dtve1npmcnt of Indian an. 
though the reasons for this unity v»j} to a greater Of lesser extern, in different periods. This unity 
is also to be observed in Hindu and Jain art. Though it h convenient for the purpose o! dossiltesuoa 
to talk of Buddhist, Hindu and Jain Art, the principles underlying their concepts of sculpture were 
in the main similar. At the same time it would not he correct to say ihag there were no visual differ¬ 
ence* in the piastre output of these three great religion*, Each developed it* own iconography 
But there on he no doubt that guild sculptor# used to work alike an Buddhist, Hindu and Jain 
architectural projects, meeting Lhc special requirement# of each seek There Is, os a rule, a warmth in 
Buddhist sculpture and a dynamic quality in Hindu sculpture both of which ate kicking in Jain art. 
The rtlher cold and mechanical sculptural output of this religion, particularly after the Gupta Age. 
is in some measure due tr» its outlook an life and the importance Ii gave to asceticiwn 

(A 2) These were tin: great pioneers but since their lime there lias been a vast amount of research and 
many of ihcir conclusions require modi Item ion or explanation. Several of Vincent Smith’s own 
conclusions also require revision but it ha# nol been thought lit to burden the presort volume with 
controversial matter. 

(A 3j This Viewpoint would not find wide acccp lance today because wc know that the sentiment and 
philosophy underlying Indian art motifs .md forms can be traced to period# several centimes before 
the Christian era. 

(A *1) The Ampthill Naiaraja cannot be regarded m & masterpiece Though undoubtedly superior to 
mere hack-work. Today we brow of Pulfttt and Choi a N are rajas incomparably finer than the 
Ampthill Naiaraja which it ha* not been thought necessary to ill tint rale. 

fA 5j This statement has no application to the output of the Fnl lava und Git) La periods w hen a uniformly 
high standard of work was maintained. Tlie deterioration i» seen m the Vijayouagar and po&i-Vipya- 
tiagar image#. 

[A 6j Nowadays, numerous modern copper images, many of them ofeotisidttrabie size, are being produced 
in South India and Mysore They are usually very ornate. Some are not unattractive, but aiJ pro¬ 
claim the decadence into which lhi# art has fallen. Unfortunately, this revival of casting copper 
image* Ita# brought the art of faking in its wake One such group of faked imugnt, in which the 
lingers taper lo Uiiu sharp points, and which invariably have a depression in the middle of the fore¬ 
head, came into the marker a few years ago. They were passed off a* cum pic v of an hitherto 
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2525£J® v SSLS “ | J*wd to tor,* am ip light tor the hm lime, Unwary foreigner* and 
cycit several collmor* who acquired many of these image* were deceit ed Hie present editor exposed 
tins rat It cl and in coilsequence no respectable museum countenanced ilseir mire lu.se, Since this 
exposure they hayrcdisappeared from the market and now the laic, wriikli .ire produced are made 
has* tM^baiid'»icd J!u 11117111 of 11 ftCw provincial school Imi use mu),.leafy twie lo light 


Vt-hen the Buddhist* Mmghl to propagate their faith amongst the people they were quick to reidi/c f A 7i 
ihai it was essential not to suggest any antagonism between the Buddhist doctrine and the tree and 
wi'tcr cosmology w inch hod through cou rules* years crystal) i red into ihe wnrefiip of tree and forest 
Known ns [Hk-ihas, and E^rpcm^wtbd river ilritic* known ^ Vagits Thnt Knllmgs 
vnu jilurciy* carved in pfhfoponfiorpftK: form. The Buddhist ^pdlm astittdv bfoimht ita 
* aJadias arid mio the BmJdhiai fold a* good ami devout worshipper* of the’ Buddlm. Ai 

ihe mnte hmc they gave Lliem oonsidmbk itnfH>rTaifK4 tioi <mly In the legends rebtirm to tht Buddha 
in ^ulpusral nepresemattons of liicMt legend* uml m scvik- rcUttir.^ to th“wntup of ihe 
Buddha Ihe pnitninenoe given to Vnkshas can be seen for instance m I Lie Utmzhid failure of die 
2nd ccmuyj B.C.. now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (PI. I3A3, t i as well as in the famous 
railing and gateways at Sant hi (PI. 19). Another wdhknown instance is the Nagaraja croup out¬ 
side the thaiiya Cave No. IX ai A j an La belonging to the *ih centun A D. (PL 67Hi The Buddhists 
ihns succeeded m making tht masse* receptive to Buddhism without inicrfcri;i£ with tile Valuta and 
Nuga vulis which they realized could never be rooted out. 

The stud) Of an motif* in die* tea that their origin can often be traced to the imagery one finds (A H> 
expressed in the hymns of the Rig Veda, to the beliefs of ancient forgotten peoples which still manifest 
thepwdves in village life, U- hoary Western Asiatic .source* and to ihe last bewildering myihologv 
which today may be localized, bin once seem* to itave been .i common IwrilBtw of many race-* and 
many countries, J " 7 


The Buddha amt Vardkimana Imd to contend with the views of vaveral wdJ-kaown tenchm of (A 9> 
those <smes. There were powerful sects such as the Aiiiilos. ivi w did n.-t subscribe to the nhilu- 
sophy of Buddhism and Jainism. It was an age lhat gave birth to a remark able galasv or preacher* 
ami i bin ken and it was lung after the death of Huddha and Vardhnmano lhat ftuddhiEm and Jainism 
emerged as the greatest faiths along with Bra humanism. 

I he temples nl Gimat and Sn!timja)i, owing lr> later additions and repairs, have lost most of ihcir (A 10) 
P^stiiic qualities That is not quite the caw with the Mount Ahu shrines, where despite renovation^ 
original work uf excellence can be seen particularly in the Tejupala thrinc of I2J2 A.D. TV reno¬ 
vations and additions in ihe earlier Vinultvjiahl temple of 1031 A D. arc mostly more than a t«iuir> 
laicr mid tittle of ihe original sculpture can be traced today with any certainty 

The Gupta period, for the purpose uf a proper dassificaUtrn on ,i ■stylistic basis, must be extended r a I: i 
somewhat beyond ihe rule of the Imperial Guptas which ended circa 3$0 A.l>. Accordingly, the 
period 320600 A D. should he regarded as the age of the Guptas so far as the chroiidlegy uf Indian 
an ;* concerned. flu period immediately following the Gupta Age has been included in the medi¬ 
eval period by several writers including Vincent Smith. But it appear :o iht editor to he n grave 
error to do so. TJic period 600400 A.D. should always be referred to the 'post-Gupta' pci tod. 

While the term 'medieval 1 should be applied lo the work of circa SJQO AD. onwards, ti m not a. mailer 
merely of oomcnclaiurc. The diflererax U so vital ihai the failure ro comprehend the distinction 
would seriously afleut it proper perspective of Indian art and Endian sculpture m particular, In 
the post-Gupta period not only is a lie Gupta tradition continued in matter* of form and detail hut 
the art of sculpture largely retains its qualities as pure sculpture. In Use medieval period, however, 
it rticreuingl} becomes architectonic in thuracier apart from the Srwl that it loses ihe essential plastic 
qualities of great sculpture and tend* towards over-elahotaiioti and prnnnunccd sensuality. 

Most critics regard the Bhita l.inga and the Gudxmfllbun Unga ns much earlier than the Rushan (A P) 
period and assign fhem to olwui the lit century' B.C. Sec Gopmalli Ran, Ehatipnts of Iftodn fccuio* 
ftrapfa, 1914-Ip, Vol, 2, Pi. I, Pb, I and 2. 

Though the attempt to trace the w orship ofStuva to the Indus Valley civilization is nut very con- (A 13) 
vincing, Shrvji iinaBcg belonging to ihe Kushon penod (1st and 2nd century \J3A are known, as 
for in Stan ex, ihe Shiva herd in ihe Mathura Museum (No. 20#Si where the third eve on the forehead 
is -ccn. U belongs most probably to line 2nd century A.D. The Ueogmh relief I Pi. 64A) belong 
to the late 6 th and not lo flic 5ih century AD It b really a represents lion of Naf-Narayan. 
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lor -.nil earlier Vishnu image*, belonging lo the Ktndmnperiod i! At amt 2nd wnjWryA'-O-)-. 
t | ;: in ihe Mathura Museum listed in ihc Journat Of ‘he Cm ted Pwntfn (ftilortcru mu t, n 

Vol XVMF, Ht.l-2.pp. 105-ltfr, 

At the Mine time it must be rernemhered that the lemple, pmm-ulurty in South India, Wl the 
centre of all community activities. Hew the local inhabitant* would li-.itn ' 1 jrtw flwwmw, 

recitations of ills RomayOfUt, witness dance nerformanon, arrive at decisions of (*«* Importance 
and meet one another in general, The life of a South Indian village centred round ihe temple. 




- UmiiliifuiH-j RhiirhiJi II, OmLikoU Hhnrhui t' Vf4M1, Hlmi rim iAll ih™ datwhic r l|4 M $4IW period Indian MirMniiTT> Cafrmipi) 

fS. Acrobats Hliarimi r. 1*0 ft.C, Allahabad Museum Ciftifittiy, Shti Pruniod <.hun^r^ 

fC^J'JWAf Drptrrtwrfti of Jrrtiiirohwy. Gofertmtftff t*f (mfktf 
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Chapter Two 

THE MAURYAN PERIOD 

A f*, IO!n i, lJme ,ilc T dMt } 1 Alexander in 323 B.C. the throne of The 

Magadha or Bihar, then the premier kingdom of Northern India, was Maury cm 
seized by C hanaragupia, surnamed The Mamrya, known as Sandrokottos 
to Greek authors. In the course of a victorious reign of twenty-four yeara this 
able prince caused his influence to be fell over all India, at least as far south us 
(he river Narbada, and acquired from Sdeukos Nikator. :ts| his enemy and then 
hr* any. The valuable provinces lying between the Indus and the Hindu Kush 
mountains winch now constitute the major pan of the kingdom of Afghanistan 
Chandragiipta was succeeded by his son Bindusara. who, in or about 273 B.C., 
transmitted the imperial venire to his son. Asoka, the third and most renowned 
sovereign of the Mautya dynasty. For forty-one years (273-232 BC) Asoka 
ruled his immense empire with great power and mighr. maintaining friendly rela¬ 
tions with his neighbours, the Tamil slates of the extreme soul h and also with 
the /stand kingdom of Ceylon and the more remote Greek monarchies of Mace¬ 
donia, Epirus, Western Asia, Egypt and Cyrene, 

Early in life the emperor became a religious convert and as the vam rolled Asoka*« 
on Jus -zeal increased. Finally, his energies and riches were devoted almost entirely patronage of 
to the work of honouring and propagating the teaching of Gautama Buddha. Buddhism. 
With one exception he abstained from wars of conquest and was thus free to 
concentrate his attention upon the task to which his life was consecrated 
The imperial palace at Pataliputra, the modem Patna, the capital of Chandra- Early 
gupta Mauryu is described by Greek and Roman authors as excelling in splendour "'ooden 
the royal residences of Susa and Ekbatana. Although no vestige of such Breh hecturc. 
a building has survived, with rite possible exception of some brick foundation 
mere is no reason to doubt the statements of the historians (A I). The result 
or much excavation seems to support the literary evidence that Indian architects 
before the time of Asoka built their supers true turn chiefly of timber, usinc sun- 
dned brick almost exclusively for foundations and plinths. No deficiency in 
dignity or grandeur was involved in the use of the more perishable material: on 
me contrary, the employment of timber enables wide spaces to be roofed with 
case which could not be spanned with masonry, especially when, as in India, the 
radiating arch was not ordinarily employed for structural purposes. 

Excavations of widely spread sites dating from the Maurya to the Gupta Stone 
periods, and even later, emphasize the fact that timber and unburnt brick were building, 
the standard architectural materials of ancient India, mud being used as if still is, 
for ordinary, domestic work. However, Asoka is credited by the literary sources 
with the use of masonry in ihe many building activities reported of him. It is 
ott record that during his reign of about forty-one years he replaced the wooden 
waits and buildings of his capital by more substantial work and caused hundreds 
of fine edifices in both brick and stone to be erected throughout the empire. So 
astonishing was Ills activity as a builder that people in after “ages could not believe 
his constructions to be the work of human agency, and" fell constrained to 
regard them as wrought by familiar spirits forced to obey the behests of Lhe 
imperial magician (A 2), Feu sites can, however, be definitelv ascribed to the 
Asokan or even to the Maury an period. No building with any pretensions to be 
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considered an example of architecture cim be assigned to any earlier period than 
this, with which the history of Indian architecture as of the other arts begins. 

The Maumn emperors musi surdy haw built palaces, public offices- iind 
temples suitable to Lhv dignity of a powerful empire and proportionate to the 
wealih of rich province but of such structures not a trace seems to survive. 
The best explanation of this feel is (he hypothesis that the early works of Indian 
architecture and an were mainly constructed of timber and other pcmhablo 
materials, itl-iUlcd to withstand [he ravenous tooth of tune. Whatever the true 
explanation of this mav be the trier remains that the history- of Indian art bcuui^ 
with Asoku. ‘Bui*, as'Professor Percy Gardner observes, ‘there can be no doubt 
that Indian art had an earlier history. Tltc an of Asoka is a mature arl: in wme 
aspects mere mature than the Greek art of ihe lime, though, of course lar interior 

to st. at least in our eyes.’ 1 _ , . . . 

We can affirm with certainly that the forms of Asokan architecture and plastic 
decoration were descended trom wooden prototypes, and may also discern truces 
of the influence of lost works in metal ivory, terracotta, and painting. The 
pictorial character of the ancienl Indian reliefs, histofres sans parotks, ss obvious, 
and the affinity of much of the dccoraiivc work with the jeweller's art is equally 
plain. The sculpture on a pier of the southern gate at Sane hi was actually 
executed by the ivory-carvers of the neighbouring town of Vedisa IBhiisa).; We 
mav. moreover, feel some confidence in affirming that the sudden adoption ot 
stone as the material for both architecture and sculpture was in a large measure 
the result of foreign, perhaps Persian, example. The fuller com id era lion o) live 
foreign influences affecting Indian art will be more conveniently deferred and 
made the subject of a separate chapter. 

Whatever the foreign elements of ancient Indian art maj have been, gre.il 
weietJU must be allowed for titc personal initiative of Asoka, a man of marked 
originality of mind, capable of forming large designs and executing therm with 
imperial thoroughness The direction taken by Indian ari was like the diffu¬ 
sion of Buddhism, determined in its main lines by the will of a resolute and intel¬ 
ligent autocrat. .... , ., 

Like most of the extant works of early Indian art, the Mutiryan columns and 
caves 1 Plato 8B) were executed in honour of Buddhism [A 3), which became the 
slate religion in the empire of Asoka and is said to have been introduced during 
his reign into independent Orion. Although we know that both jainism and 
Brahmanical Hinduism continued to attract multitudes of adherents during the 
Mauryan period, hardly any material remains of works dedicated to the sen ice 
of those religions have survived (A 4), 

’Hie monuments, w hich can with certainty be dated m Asoka’s reign are not very 
numerous, but ii is not improbable that more may be discovered. His buildings 
having perished, our dircci knowledge of the art strictly contemporary with him 
is derived from his inscriptions, the carving and sculptures on his monolithic 
columns, certain caves, and a lew fragments of pouery excavated at Maury an 
level,’ The inscriptions arc worthy of being mentioned among the Fine Arts 
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on account of their beautiful execution, for nearly all arc model* of careful and 
accurate stone cutting The most faultless example is the brief record on the 
Rummindet Pillar, which is a* perfect as on the day it was incised.* The craft 
of the skilled rasson am! stone-cutter, so closely akin to line an, reached perfection 
in the days ofAsoko, as appears from every detail or their work, and especially 
from an examination of the beautifully polished surface of the monoliths and the 
interiors of the cave-dwellings dedicated by him and his grandson, Dnsaratlm, in 
the hills of Bihar, 

Isolated pillars, or columns, usually associated with other buildings, and fre¬ 
quently surmounted by a human figure, animal sculpture, or sacred symbol have 
been erected in India at all times by adherents of all the three leading Indian 
religions. The oldest are the monolithic pillars of Asoka (A 5), who set up nr least 
thirty of these monuments, of w hich ninny survive in a more or less pcrfcci state. 1 
Ten of ihcse bear his inscriptions, flic Lauriya-Nandaugarh monument, inscribed 
with, the first six Pillar Edicts, and practically uninjured, is shown on Plate 3. 
The shaft of polished sandstone, 32 feet 9 « inches in height, diminishes from a 
base diameter of 351 inches to a diameter of only 22| inches at the top—proportions 
which render U ihe most graceful of all the Asoku columns, The uninscribed 
pillar at Bakhira (Plale kC) in the Muzaffarpur District, in perfect preservation, 
and presumably of earlier date, is more massive and consequently less eiegam 
tA 6). The fabrication, conveyance, and erection of monoliths of such enormous 
size—the heaviest weighing about fifty tons—are proofs ihut the engineers and 
stonc-cuuers of Asoka’s age were not inferior- in skill anti resource to those i 
any time or country , 

The capitals of these pillars provide excellent evidence of the stale of the art 
Of sculpture, both in relief and in the round, during the period between the year 
250 H,C and the end of ihe reign of the great emperor in 232 B.C 

The capita! of each pillar, like the shaft, was momdithic. comprising three 
principal members, namely, a PeiKpoltUiit bell, abacus, and crowning sculpture 
in the ^und. The junction between the shaft and the abacus was marked by 
a necking, the edge of the abacus was decorated with bas-relief designs, and the 
crowning sculpture was occasionally a sacred symbol, such as a wheel, or more 
commonly a symbolical animal, or group of animats. Sometimes the inanimate 
and animal symbols were coinbitted. 

Within the limits thus determined Hie artists enjoyed considerable latitude, 
and in consequence the surviving capitals vary widely in detail. The abacus might 
be either rectangular or circular so as to suit the form of the sculpture above. 
The edge of the abacus of the beautiful Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar is decorated 
by a row of flying sacred geese in quite low relief. The abaci of the pillars at 
Allahabad and Sajikisa (Plate 8A) and the bull pillar at Kampurva (Plate 7) exhibit 
elegant designs composed of the lotus and palmetto or honeysuckle. Whatever 
Ihe device selected, it is invariably well executed, and ’chiselled with that extra¬ 
ordinary precision and accuracy' which characterize the workmanship of the 
Maury a age. and have never been surpassed in Athens or elsewhere. 1 

The topmost sculpture in the round was most often one or other of four animals 
—namely, the elephant, the horse, the hull, and the lion (A 7), AH these animals, 

/hr ft-Milinu Emperor of htdm, VI. ii *Slf Xthn Manhnfi in Ann £.. India, 1906.7. 
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xcept ihe horse, arc actually found on the round on extant capitals, and it is 
recorded that a horse once crowned the pillar at Rummmrfci. the Lumbini garden. 
On the sides of the abacus of the Samath capita! (Plate 4) all the four creat ures 
are carved in bas-relief (Plates 5. 6), 

The elephant of the Sanfcisacapital (Plate 8A) is well modelled, but unfupptly 
has been badly mutilated, The two pillars at Rampurva bear respectively the 
bull and lioir (Plates 7* 8D). 

The magnificent Samath capital discovered in 1905, tinauestionably the besl 
extant specimen of As okan sculpture, was executed late in the reign between 242 
and 252 G.C. (A 8). The column was erected to mark the spoL where Gautama 
Buddha first 'turned the w heel of law , or in plant English. publicly preached his 
doctrine . 1 The symbolism of the figures, whether in the round or in relief, refers 
to the commemoration of that event for the benefit of the Church Universal. The 
four lions standing hack to back on the abacus once supported a stone wheel, 
2 feet 9 inches in diameter, of which only fragments remain.* 

It would be difficult to find in any country an example of ancient animal 
sculpture superior or even equal to this beautiful work of art. which successfully 
combines realistic modelling with idealistic dignity, and is finished in every detail 
with perfect accuracy. The bas-reliefs on the abacus are as good in their way as 
ihe noble lions in the round. The design, while obviously reminiscent of Assyrian 
and Persian prototypes, is modified by Indian sentiment, the bas-reliefs l*eing 
purely Indian. Sir John Marshall’s conjecture that the composition may be (he 
work of an Asiatic Greek is not supported by the style of the relief figures. The 
ability of an Asiatic Greek to represent Indian animals so well may be 
doubted (A 9). 

The only rival to the artistic supremacy of i he Samath capital h : lie replica 
which once crowned ihe detached pillar at Sanchi engraved with a copy of the 
Samath edict denouncing schism. The Sanchi capital is decidedly inferior 
to that at Sarnaih. but it is possible that both works may proceed from the hands 
of a single artist 1 (A 10), A century or so later, when an inferior sculptor 
attempted to model similar lions on the pillars of the southern gateway at Sanchi* 
he failed utterly, and his failure supports the theory that the Santa! h capital must 
have been wrought by a foreigner Certainly no later sculpture in India attained 
such high excellence. 

The perfection of the Sanchi and Samath lions on the edict-pillars must have 
been the result of much progressive effort. The uninscrihcJ pillar at Rakhirn 
(Plate 8C) seems to be one of the earlier experiments of Asoka's ariKls (A II), 
the clumsy proportions of the shaft com nisi unfavourably with ihe graceful 
design of the Lauriva- Nartdangarh column (ante. Plate 3), which bears a copy 
of die Pillar Edicts, and may be dated in 242 or 241 B.C.. while the seated Ijoij 

* Them inlrrt*li thji* pyrntaiinE the four ccxncr* ihe the Death ai Kmitvimt* wish m finirtlt, ita Gotfiltti Sri 
world, wtikh c*p[artuliofi of iftc iyrnfo +&% fK^HUcd ami Thr Hhuifru dhuta (ntt vtih MtpM. icrwcfiiTilTir the 
by Use thspowry of rude symbolical b naa JlfttRi of the hnth ml Knpil.tvniJu fhgfomttfji RwUhlu A ?p 7E). 
font fiOrm,iU in Ceylon $« Vtnresil Smith "The rwle U 

MocKriiibk PilEujc of Atoka** inZ Z>. Af. €.+ mt Thr * DwcovciTtl by Mr. f O, Dtfttd Lad iIcsctjTmJ by bln 
\itm pm! irjpiiW *t i Symbol of Hudtllu liiimeir r; Am H*r A S , indJj. f | t-vX>, PI, XX 
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find ^(1h I hr Tret; tni\ ih* Stupa jppeart ttet)'v* (ten: nf ikmtfti, IiW* 

ItiuuiiuL uml SainJiL iKew ilute * Mew/. Sutwh -j^J Hr Rettww, i*l. XIX, 2 a 

tymbolt *tiich titniottfb ftp *mi iht Fmt Samtm ill C^4cvnflorp, Anamf Pi I 
the Doer i\vX (lie bihyihlcfmiEiil at LfixilHjiiyl* imJ 
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on the summit is, by no means equal to the animals on the edict-pillars of Somath 
and Sanehi erected between 242 and 232 B.C I am disposed to think that the 
Bakhira column was set up soon after 257 B.C. the dale of the earliest Rock Edicts. 

It must also be noted that al Rlimpurva there are two pillars only one of winch 
is inscribed. In the Sahasram inscription it is clearly stated that edicts arc to be 
inscribed on rocks, or on pillars wherever a stone pillar is standing, which suggests 
that some of these pillars may considerably antedate Asoka's reign, although their 
technique is obviously one with the inscriptions and caves, and they arc clearly 
MauryfliT* (A 12). 

NOTES TO CHATTER TWO 

With she downfall of she great Potflen Empire at the hands of Alexander, il appears that Wsviati 4 p 
Astatic builder* and craftHiren, Persians and colonial Cheeks, many of them settled in Persia, found 
their way to India .uui look service under chi' Mmirynv. rUtiugh Persia wu dtricrited. the undent 
world continued to associate Imperial pomp and power with everything Persian. if is not tlk-ftfori' 
surprising tiini hand rugn pin Maurya, with his design for Imperial greatness. should vtck to emulate 
the 'piCTjdid jrchiir.tiirt of the PCiSian kings. Thnl he successfully did so we gather from lhc pages 
of Mega stlic no, the amhu-SiUor of Selrikov Nitaior 10 the Mnuryun court, h j, mi hied) ih.it 
McUdsthtac- would compare tlu Mimr-Jii junket: to those of Suij mid EkbaUtu unk 1 - J 1 weiv a 
splendid structure, wc now know it ‘.vus. m stone and v.ood In fan. the very reference to the 
Ken tan palaces indicate the spirit of the timo and the atmosphere at the Minay an court, namely, 
a keen desire to emulate or nm surpass the architectural achievement of Persia. It tsi fairly ctsuin 
that the Indian UtuWer prior (hereto uu not iRvuiiomal to the construction of great done liiuLiure* 
or even structures of wood resting on colossal stone pillars. Il is thus evidml that the sudden change 
to residences emulating those of Snta and Ek ha tuna timid noi he achieved hy indigenous workmen 
without the active avduanev and supers Iskn ol Persian and colonial Greek architect* and craftsmen. 

The excavations at the ancient capital of Pnuilipmra have brought to light part of a polished pillar, 
fragn rents of polished stone, it fragment of'added i inc stud have re reeled a plan l ! a gresi! stone- pillared 
hall based on Achaeincrud Architecture. This no doubt was lhc great palace referred to by Megas- 
1 he lies, itiotigh it may have been added to by Atoka who it it said had many buildings constructed in 
brick anil *n»ne. 

This is lire usual exaggeration common Id literary forms of expression in all periods. ^ t 

One of the caves in the Hurabar hills donated by Asoka was for the use of the AjiVikas, who were 4 ” 
,1 religious sect ef unpwaiKc This fact indicates that Atoka was not a bigot. 

The two torsos from Lobantpur near Puma, and now in the Patna Museum, represent Jam Jinav. ,4 * 
One of them fPI lOO bear* the famous Mauryan polish never seen save in the Maury an period. 

The theorv Hint some of the pillars predate Asofca has not much to commend il even though a a 5 
number of them arc not inscribed with (he edicts. 

it is not certain whether the Ball lira pillar is .111 early example or a later one of inferior workman- A 6 
ship executed without the supervision of skilled foreign stone curim. 

A variety 01 explanations have been given by scholars for tile symbolism of the vmknn annual 4 f 
capitals. The moM likely explanation however, & that they represent (he guardians of the four 
quarters of the universe. Though they are not appropriuidy disinlmted according 1 * ihe cardinal 
points, the underlying intention of these capitals sums only in have been to empitAiizc that Atoka 
it ad spread the faith in all directions. 

This arcunislancc indicates that nghl from the time of QiandraguplUi Mnurya to late in the reign 4 a 
of Avoka. Hie Imperial Mauryan policy was to take into the royal service the finest available foreign 
stone cotter* and sculptors, Focripn masters Jind numerous Indian (raftsmen under them constantly 
learning IJjr new art of fashioning colossal polished pillars and Colossal capital* m stone. There 
can he no manner of dauhi that the Sunsutb capital (PI, 4) including the relief* on tin* abacus (Klaus 
5, 61 1 » the handiwork of n vioue carver, Persian nt colonial Greek, bred in ihs Achumoriisl tradition, 
None of the animal In reiki - on (he abacus display any pronounced Indian reeling The horse 
(PL 5A) is frankly ttcllenhlie, while (he bulHPL 6B1 is quite unlike the Rnmpurn bull (PI. 7) which 
li admittedly Indian in feeling. The hut) on the Summit pillar approximates in convinuruon to 


1 Cwefr. flm qf imtm, p SCM. 
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Westers Asiatic bulls, , The elephant (PI. JB) also is not the work of i Lilian craftsmen. One has only 
to compare; it to tile unfinished Dhuull ruck atephau to realise the difference. Bui though the Snmnifi 
capital is the wort of foreign craftsmen ihe influence of Asofca dominate- tlu conception oi nil the 
pilbrs and their iinimui sculptures Hie Rjmpurva tingle lion capita! in the I iwJum MuMum i PI. 8 Di 
sc a! so of foreign workmanship. It is not spectacular like the Somuili capital, .md I he luce uf the lion. 
i> damaecd. vet for sheer plastic values it is the finest of alt the Asoknn lions, rhe Rumpurva bull 
capital {PI 7) is equally magnificent. The hull, is characteristically Indian in feeling, lull the work¬ 
man* hip ts of *ireh high extttUiGftcc tiuil I he probabilities arc that it is by ,i foreign craftsman, who. 
perhaps by long residence. able to conserve the bull, evidently belonging to .1 <hwh 1 breed, with 
ihal sensitiveness and insight which the Indian sculptor usually brought <0 his portrayals of animal 
life. Some writers have criticized the proportions of the KampuTva bub, but such irriticti.m mat l>r 
dismissed as meriting no seriuu;i coniidoraiititt. The high polish which is seen on almost all Maury;in 
milplmr it a technique derived from Acbaemcnid Persia. The secret of this polish when carried lo 
India; was evidently no) preserved fur many generations li is never seen save in Msuryan art. 
Though we have 5 number of Sun 53 sculptures in the same Chunar sandstone as used h> (he Mouryan 
stone cutters, not a single Sunga sculpture beat? this high polish or any polish at alL Nor it it torn 
in any other period of Indian an. Certain medieval sculpture* do bear a high polish but no one 
would confuse that with the Muuryan polish 

These unima I pillar •capitals represent the court art of the time ul Asetra. lim there Is also another 
form of sculpture, more popuiat in conception. Isdonoing (0 die Mauryan period. This group con¬ 
sists of Yakshu and Yakshi figures. Jam Tinhiinkaras. portrait heads, some miscellaneous sculptures 
and carved discs. Though the specimens which haw survived arc very limiied in mtnber there can 
be no doubt that many more such sculpture* mum have hero commissioned. The best known of the 
group is the famous Yakshi from Didurgunj | PI. $A) near ancient Paialiputra, IJit capital of the 
Maury as. It is a large figure which has all the massiveness and solidity m* chgrteteristid of the Asdlqui 
pillar capitals, vm.*oh ample Mu fail}* mm) the 'cufi-.l m-usner' in the sculpturing of form In addition 
it bears the characteristic high polish of Mauryan .in, Two massive \akduv from Pam a (PI, bit) 
also bearing the high polish are more or less conttauporitry with (lie Yakshi From Loliauipui. 
also near ancient Putahputra Oho modem Patna), coroe two nude headless Torsos Ore of lhcro 
bents the MiUiryan polish (PI ItX_). There can littit doubi ihat they are lain Tirthfln Liras In 
plastic quuhlks itiey are m keeping with what one would cipcct during the Maury au period. They 
arc (luis (he earliest kmiw’ii Jain -udpturci and hrncc of great significance. It i» apparent thin the 
ind 1 iteno 1 Ec sculptors who created the Didarcam Yakshi, the Tama Yakshas and Lohanipui torsos, 
though not trained in the court an of A sola, were inspired hy that bigness o) concept and (simplicity 
in rendering uf surfaces which they saw in the great pillar capitals. I'hnygh m subiect ronitcT the 
Yaksho-Yakihi figures and the animal capitals are worlds apart. Those who are sensitive to form will 
not rail to sense that Asokaa court art the inspiration behind Hie Mauryan images referred to 
above. A few fragments front S,»ninth. Include two powerful heads iPl. I0B). one uf which, iiul 
reproduced, bears the MfljW polish. Of the -malt carved discs the must lefiiurLibte ts that recently 
found in Rupar in the Montyan level (PI. I 0 A), One cannot fail it> observe the reseinhlance in the 
features of the in flic head (PI. I OB) from Saraath {side face view) and those of (he seated figure in the 
Rupar disc. Some European critics — and they have been followed by some Indian writers — 
opined that the Pidargaqj Yakshi. the Patna Yakubas, the Lnhampur torsos imd ihe Soronth headi 
arc alt product- .if the mid or late Ut century H,C. The paUngropfay of certain insmpliont on the 
two Patita Yakshu, cut on the sceift of each statue obviously lit 11 Inlet state, has been prosed into 
service to support this theory as alu. sty It slit; comparisons between the Didargauj Yoidtl and the 
early Rushan period female figures from Mathura. It is not however profitable lo cider into iltis 
barren controversy The theory (hat these -cdpturts belong to ilic 1st century B.C cannot gain in 
suture by reason of the fuel rout a scholar of tire eminence of Sir John Marshall has propounded tt. 
The unstable hnitit of this theory becomes evident when we find that wine of »* nmo)(tn, in order 
to sunn mini the problem of tho Mauryan polish. apart from other diEfiedtia, have deluded tlwmuclvtt 
into seeing some win of polish on the carvings ul Sanchi and on the Psirkluim Yakshu or Mathuia 
though nut a vestige of Mauryan polish csists c r> any or dine sculpture, li mn;. reasonably be 
concluded that all sculptures tied Eire the Maui*an polish belong to tile Mauryan period and therefore 
auroui Ik Liti than arm 185 U.C The available evidence and (he probabilities support that view. 

One cannot leave the problem of Mtmry.iu sculp Lure without reference to the terracotta* v,hkll 
have been found in die vicinity of I’amu, utid which have often been ascribed to tile Mauryan period 
|rt 11 A). The entire quotum of dating terracotta* it a very knotty problem, One need" not doubt 
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the existence of ati cxleunue terracotta ail during Mauryan time* but It is not sdwjvs can to decide 
whether a particular piece belongs mj the Mauiyan period nr should be ascribed lo the Sutiga period, 

I 'ahe ii'turn- of noliniiDl pnde hive obscured the virion of certain writers when 0>tallna with the 
question oi the Asolign capital* which nine mostly ih- handiwork of for dpi craftsmen. In thn con¬ 
nection it is of interest to note that the Icchnfclf excellence seen hi the court aft of Aiuk,* » absent 
in Sunga an. Sculptured reprE sensations of A-.t4.im pillars in Suj.cj juJ inhi-Sunga on are very 
inferior copier, of (be splendid originals. 'Thin fact goes to indicate that when the foreign craftsmen 
and their descendants were no longer available, Sun go and post-Sunga art though fascinating in 
confetti, could flol produce anything which bad the is Jtn.cnI wtellcoct of Awkan court art 

Sec note AS. A 9 

This can hardly he the cas, The San chi capital lacks Hie marked perfection of the Surrtfltli capilal A ID 
See note A 6. All 

Tltc absence of inscription on several pillars hat lad some writer* to conjectmr that ,>mr of A 12 
the pillars arc pro-Asokm Bui it is clear that they arc all con net Led with the propagation of the 
Build his I faith and hence this conjecture has little lo recommend it None of Asoka's predecessor* 
had any known leanings towards Buddhism 
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Chapter Three 

THE EARLY PERIOD 

Pari L ARCHITECTURE 

A iter the death of Asoka the empire broke to, pieces, but his Maurya 
descendants continued to rule the Home provinces for about half a 
century, at the end of which they were superseded by rite Sunga kings 
who governed parts of Northern India until the beginning of the first century 
B C. (A I). However, the style of architecture, decoration, tind sculpture which 
perhaps first assumed a permanent form under the patronage of Asoka continued 
in use up to about the close of the first century of the Christian era, forming a 
distinct and definite period in the history of Indian art. 

Although Buddhism at tills period, approximately extending from 273 B.C. 
to A,D. 100, was by no means the only religion in India, it enjoyed a dominant 
position as the result of the great Buddhist emperor's propaganda, and the monu¬ 
ments remaining, therefore, are almost all Buddhist, though few arc as curly at the 
reign of Asoka. The hues mass of solid brick masonry known as the great stupa 
of Sanchi (PI. ISA), later encased with stone, may belong lo his reign, as well as 
several other similar structures, but most of the buildings that now survive are 
of a later date. 

The ancient civil buildings having ail perished utterly, except the tangle of 
superimposed foundations that is all that the spade lays bare at most of the early 
sites, the story of Indian architecture must therefore be reconstructed from the 
somewliat one-sided evidence of the temples and shrines, and the bas-reliefs that 
adorn them. The most characteristic early architectural compositions were 
stupas, with their appurtenant railings and gateways, monasteries, and churches, 
the VArnYva-halls’ of Fcfgusson. The monasteries and churches include both 
rock-cut and structural examples. Isolated pillars also were frequently set up. 

Stupas or ‘topes’, the Pagabas of Ceylon—solid cupolas of brick or stone 
masonry—were constructed either for the safe custody of relics hidden in a 
chamber near the base, or to mark a spot associated with an event sacred in 
Buddhist or Jain legend. Until a few years ago the stupa was universally believed 
to be peculiarly Buddhist, but it is now a matter of common knowledge that the 
ancient Jains built stupas identical in form and accessories with those of the rival 
religion. However, no specimen of a Jain stupa is standing, and our attention 
may be confined to the Buddhist series. 1 live earliest stupas were of unburnt 
bricks like the Bharhui stupa. The great stupa at Sanchi was originally of this 
type, a casing of roughly trimmed masonry and a ramp forming an upper 
procession^path being added later. This Stupa as it appeared before restoration 
is shown in Plate 4/ As time went on, the originally hemispherical dome was 
raised on a high drum or iter of drums, and so by » series or gradual amplifica¬ 
tions the ancient model was transformed first into a lofty tower after the kind 
of Kanishka's Stupa at Peshawar, described by Hi Lien Tsiang, and ultimately into 
the Chinese pagoda. 

The most ancient stupas were very plain. They were usually surrounded by 
a stone railing, sometimes square in plan, but more often circular, marking oft 

1 See die baw-rclkcf of « Isun Hiipa trow Muttiiirj. Pi. 51U 
* fThii plate ha tea replaced m ihe TbM Editbn by a ne*w f'feHffrjrh. Pt, ISA). 
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a procession-path for the use of worshippers and serving as a defence against evil 
spirits, flic earliest examples of such railings, at Sanclii axe unadorned copies 
of wooden post-and-rail fences. The bars of the railing were usually lenticular 
in section, inserted in the posts as shown in the diagram. At Besnagar another 
Form of ancient railing has been unearthed, consisting of oblong slabs held by 
grooved uprights/ 

Bharhut and Sanchi represent two sequent stages in the development of the 
stupa of the Early (post-Mauryan) Period. They and 1 heir appurtenances had 
become more ornate. Sculpture was freely applied to every member of the 
railing—to the posts, rails, and coping. Late in the second century of the 
Christian era at Amaxavuti the railing was transformed into .1 screen covered 
with stone pictures in comparatively low relief-' but with the richest effect. Tile 
openings giving access to the procession-path inside the ratline were dignified 
by the creation of lofty gateways (tarana) copied from wooden models, and covered 
with a profusion of sculpture. The best examples of such gateways arc those 
at Sanchi f Plate 19). 

The origin of the Stupa lies in primitive burial ceremonies for they are primar ily 
tombs' like the 'iron-age' cairns of the south and such tumuli as those excavated 
by Bloch near Nandangarh in the Chatnparan District/ Originally mounds of 
earth, the earliest stupas existing arc of unbaked brick, hemispherical in shape. 
Although their ftrsl object was the enshrinement of sacred relies, in later times 
they acquired a symbolical value and many cenotaphs were built, the dedication 
of miniature stupas of stone or clay being customary at (he great shrines. This 
idea of the symbolic value of stupas and the merit of stopa-building, on the part 

J 4. £ #.i 19KM4, 1 TEk» uk of |fat imp* its the ^mboi of ihc 

1 The name dtivelopm&nL appltn to IIjc tu tings of wi- ItrfiCJKt) tisil. 
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2A THE EARLY PERIOD Chap. Ill 

of the faithful, apart from the rehes they might or might not contain, is to be 
Ibund at the root of the legendary accounts of Asoka's ten-thousand ^ stupas. 
Fa-hian says that in monasteries it was customary to raise stupas to MudgalapuLra, 
Sarioutra, and Ananda, as well as in honour of rile ■ihfiitmtwut, virntya* and 
Sutra, such stupas in fact being regarded as altars. 1 The word chatty** is indeed 
alien used where a stupa is intended, in the sense of a shrine or holy place. 
So Anathapindika builds Sariputra's t. haitya which was tour atones high, 
decreasing in size, and which contained -s relic vase, and was surmounted by a 
roof and many umbrellas. 5 - , , 

In the DuJyu/ too, it is laid down that a Bhikshu’s body is to be covered wuh 
grass ami leaves and .1 clutitya raised over 51 tn a slid more remote sense, the 
converted but disconsolate Queen Sivali raised ytupw at lhe places where her 
ascetic husband hud argued with her and finally yonvinccd her. 1 In medieval 
limes the stupa with its pyramid of sheltering umbrellas is dwarfed in importance 
In 1 he sculpture that adorns it, Ai Ajania and Ellom' and everywhere, in minia¬ 
ture at Bodh-Gaya. it is really nothing but a domed shrine, the tier of umbrellas 
being fused together into a spire/ , ■ 

Si*e of Stupas not 10 speak of miniature votive models, varied greatly in size The 
uupu-. very ancient specimen at Piprahwa on the Nepalese frontier, which may possibly 
be earlier than Asoka. has a diameter of 116 feet at ground level, and stands only 
about 12 feci high. The diameter or the great Sanchi monument at the plinth 
is 121 i feci, the height about 774 feet, and the stone railing is a massive structure 
11 feet high Several momiinenis tn Northern India, some of which were scribed 
to Asokararc recorded to have attained a height of from 200 to 400 feet; and to 
this daj she summit of th tlettixarsuratm Dtigaba in Ceylon towers 251 feel above 
the level of the ground. The larger morminenK afforded infinite scope to the 
decorative artist. 

Indian On the Bhariun bas-reliefs two types of buildings arc in be found. The first 
wooden j:> domed and round in plan. The second is barrel-roofed and some limes three 
BraJmectmr, stories high. This second type is the origin of the hnmd-roofcd efiaitya -eaves 
where the details of the octagonal pillars,“ the balcony railings and l he arched 
doorways and windows are faithfully portrayed. At Sanchi the same types 
appear and also at Amaravati and Mathura. Shrines are shown m three instances 
and are alt of one type. At Bharhut the Shrine of the Head-dress Relic, is circular 

in plan, closed in by a low railing but otherwise open on all sides. It has the 

usual ogee doorway, the arch of which is ornamented, above its beam-heads, 
with Little rosettes. The semicircular part of the opening is lilted in with the usual 
framework which served as a weather screen. The roof is dome-shaped and has 
a pointed finial. It is divided into two by a narrow clerestory opoiing which 
comes between the dome and the curved cave, fn ihe centre on a stone pi it form 
technically known as a ‘throne’ 1 is a cushion bearing the sacred relic, The 1 hrone 
is omnmented with pendent garlands and is marled with the impressions of the 
right hands of devotees, a custom still common in India. 
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The first scene of the conversion of Kasyapa of Uruvilva on Hie middle of 
the inner side of the left-hand pillar of the East gatewav at Sanchi shows another 
shrine of lim type (I’Uue 23A)/ This is the Shrine of the Black Snake which 
the Buddha eventually caught in his begging-howl. Here the dome is broken N 
eight windows and is surrounded by ti balcony railing. 

Hie famous shrine which Asoka built around ihc- Bodhi-tree appears at Bharluii. 

Sanchi, Mathura, and Amaru ,ath At Hharhut it is sculptured on the Prasenajit 
pillar and seems to consist of a barrel-roofed colonnade, circular in plan entirely 
surrounding the tree. The upper story is provided with many windows and a 
balcony railing. At Sanchi tms same building is accurately reproduced on the 
front of the left pillar, and again on Lhe outside'of the lower architrave, of the East 
gateway, where it is the centre of a huge host of pilgrims, Al Ma thura it also 
appears on an architrave of Kushan date’ and again in a slightly amplified form 
at Amaravati.* Here other buildings have arisen around it and to one side is 
a gateway (toratm). These gateways were apparently used everywhere, for secular 
purposes as well as ecclesiastical, for on the middle architrave of the East gateway 
at Sanchi. one appears as the entrance to a town through which a procession is 
passing beneath crowded windows and balconies, 

A survey of such scenes where buildings of two and. three stories abound ’Hie use ot 
accords with the colourful descriptions of the splendours of such towns of ancient Sl0ne "’liars 
India as Vaisali* or Paialipuira, Buildings of seven stories in height arc even 
spoken of ( Satta-Bhumaka - Posada). Among the most famous of these piles 
was the Ktitagtira-Vihara at Vassal i. which Buddhaghosa describes as a storied 
building raised oil pillars with a pinnacle, and like the chariot of the gods.* 

Civil architecture is described in (lie Jatttkm on almost us lavish a scale. I hc 
large houses had wide gateways leading into an inner courtyard with rooms opening 
into it on ground level. There were granaries and store-rooms and a treasury, 
but the fiat roof, as at all times in the East, played a great part in the life of the 
house, ai Icasr during the day. being probably roofed-in to form an open-sided, 
airy pavilion. 

Plaster (efitmam) was used every where to adorn these buildings, and as a base 
for painting, Ytiksha figures were painted as door-guardians and certain deco¬ 
rative motives arc also mentioned; wreath-work, five-ribbon work, Dragon's 
teeth work, and creeper-work/ 

As has been said, nothing of these splendours has come down to us in any 
of the various silts that have been excavated. It is obvious, however, that the 
greater part of these structures was of wood and therefore perishable, as. indeed, 
layers of ashes testify m many places. It is noticeable Utat the pillars of the upper 
stories or the buildings depicted on the has-reliefs are octagonal, usually without 
capital or base. The pillars on the ground floor are octagonal also but have heavy 
bclh surmounted by animal-capitals or brackets, which suggests that the Lower 
pillars were possibly of stone. On the right jamb of the East gateway at Sanchi 
are represented si* superimposed stories, said by Gnmwedd to represent the six 
Dcvaiokas. The pillars of these structures are grouped in pairs, the lowest of 
each having bcll-capituls. the upper being plain and leading up 10 the barrel-roof. 

- Huria^- Jtul £jruriw«kl F fflwiAjrr 1-f in tnd i#„ p *3 l\ 11 ; Rf^k hi1f h t.iff of rA/ fttiiUrut, p : Fot I be |J!C - 
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Tht*re is u considerable difference between I lie proportions of the upper and lower 
pillars, which again suggests a difference in material/ . 

Although monastic institutions in India were not confined to the Buddhists, 
the Buddhist San^hu attained a height of power and a detail of organization 
to which the Jain and Brahman ical communities never aspired; and in consequence, 
the buildings dedicated to the use of the Order were frequently designed on a scale of 
the utmost magnificence* The central and all important building 
of thecarlv monasteries seems to have been the Sahka or hall of 
meeting of the community. Gateways, store-houses, kitchens, 
and well-houses arc mentioned, hut the actual celts of the 
monks were apparently a group of separate buildings. These, 
it seems, were built by the brethren themselves, among whom 
were many skilled architects. 1 In the Jatakm it is said, how¬ 
ever, that" only the senior brethren had their own chambers, 
while the juniors slept in the Half Later the Buddha ordained 
that novices should be lodged with their supervisors tor three 
days and then sent to their own place/ The forest-dweller’s 
leafy hut is often portrayed in the early sculpture and many 
of the lesser dwellings of the monastery were probably of this 
type. The meeting-fiaU or service-halJ must have been a com¬ 
mon type of building in ancient India, for the 8uddhist Stuigita 
was by no means an innovation and can be directly compared^ 
to the hundred and one political and social corporations of 
the lime, t von village, profession, and craft was organized 
ink* guilds which had their appointed places of meeting/ 
The Mote-hull of Iho Ucchavts (Smithagum) must liuvc been a 
building of the same kind as the Assembly-hall of the Buddhists. 

Before the period of the rock-cut hulls and cells like those at Bliaja and Beds*, 
in Gandhara and in medieval India generally, the monasteries took up a quad¬ 
rangular form, ihe cells being built so ihat they faced inwards on the four sides 
of a courtyard. 

When such a quadrangle became multiple, through the addition of chapels, 
stupa's, refectories, hails, churches, store-houses, and other buildings, the 
greater monasteries covered an enormous area, and offered to the architect, 
sculptor, and painter endless- opportunities for the display of an in every form. 
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Although no very early monastery has survived in a condition at all complete, 
the ground-plans of man) 1 such establishments have been clearly traced, and 
in Gandhara considerable remains of superstructures crowded with statuary 
have been disclosed. Recorded descriptions and extant remains amply attest 
Mu splendour of ific more important monasteries, each of which was a centre 
of secular as well as of religious education, and also a school of art in which 
men were trained in all the crafts needed for the adornment of the holy places. 

Somei hin ce of this great school of art is preserved for us in the great rock-cut Cave- 
halls and dwcUitig-caves of Western India. Here, at Bhaja (Plate 25A). Kondane. ,cm P |fi< 
Pjtalkhura, Bedsa, Ajanta, Nasik (Plate 26A). Karli (Plate 26B). and Kanheri. 
have been hewn out of Lite very heart of the rock full-scale reproductions of the 
ancient Assembly-hails m all (he derail of their wooden construction. In general 
plan ihey correspond with the barrel-roofed buildings of the early sculpture. 

They are apsidul witlt side aisles on either hand and are lit by lhe great horse-shoe 
window at one end, A survey of this series of caves lays bare a stylistic advance 
from purely wooden imitation to definitely lithic forms. At Bhaja the plain 
octagonal pillars rake inwards considerably: 1 lie screen that closed the lower 
part of the great window was actually of timber morticed into the rock as arc 
the carefully inset roof beams. There is no decoration except bands of railing- 
pattern and tiers of miniature 'W/rnmi-windows’, derived from (he piled-up stories 
of the wooden originals. These derails apply to the caves at Kondane, Piudkhora 
and to the earliest at Ajanta (Cave X)* Later the wooden screen is reproduced 
in stone and beil-capiuiL$ and bases, and liered-up abaci with heavy animal upper- 
capitals appear, while at Nasik, Karli (Plates 27, 211 & 29) and Kanheri (Plate 30A 
and 13), sculpture is freely used. This sculpture is all obviously posi-Sanehi 
At Karli and Kanheri highly decorated railings of the Amaravaii kind arc found 
and also guardian figures which closely correspond to the middle phase of Rushan 
sculpture, found at Mathura. The epigraphies 1 evidence coincides with the 
artistic evidence, dating the last of these early caves (Kuril and Kanheri) in the 
second century A,D. (A 2), The facade of Bhaja is so exactly like the bas-relief 
representations of the wooden original at I ilia r hut and Bod h-Gaya that the 
earliest of the series may be accepted as second century B.C, (A 3), 

Tlie Lomas Risht Cave (Plate 813) in the Bara bar hills belongs to a group of small 
rock-cut cells some of which were dedicated in the reigns of Asoka and Dasaratha, 
his grandson. Like the other caves its interior walls have received the fine polish 
which is so typical of Mauryan work. The original work seems to have been 
ontimiod owing to a flaw in the rock. Tlte facade must [may] have been a 
later addition, for it is akin to the work at Bharhut. It, however, offers a good 
example of the close imitation of wooden construction. ' 

At Ter, the ancient Tagara, in the Sholapur District. Bombay Presidency, 1 structural 
there is an example of a structural c/ia/Iya-hal! which has escaped destruction chinches, 
by being converted into a Brahma nica l temple, ft is a long chamber, constructed 
of brick. 26 feet in length and 12 lect in width on the inside, with walls feci 
thick, an apsidal end. and a waggon-vaulted ridge roof. The bricks, laid in mud 
cement, with exceedingly fine joints, arc of huge sire, measuring 1? 9x3 inches. 

-Iw R*P A. S , 1, l<*>£3. v \f> i q_ 0, Uidrai Pub, 3*1 30, Afiril l8Sft 
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fliey arc finely burnt. The building iv medieval .ind probably belongs to llie 
eighth century,' 
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l ari) I he art of the Times dealt wnJi in dtaptcr is characterized bv frank 
; Uihjc. naturalism, fl is thoroughly human, a mirror of the social and religious life 
of ancicni India, apparently a mud) pleasanter and merrier life than that of 
ilie India 01 later ages, when the Brahmans had reasserted their superiority 
and imposed their ideas upon art and upon every brunch of Hindu civilization. 

, early sculptures, while lull of the creatures of gay fancy, arc free from the 
gloom and horror <>t the conceptions of the medieval artists The Buddhism 
with which nearly all of them are concerned was, as already observed, the popular 
c , ff mm '\ nd women living a natural life in the world, seeking happiness, 
and able to enjoy themselves. The recent critics or the ‘nationalist' school, in 
iheir anxiety to secure adequate recognition for the merits of the medieval 
Brahrmuucal an, sometimes appear to believe (hat it alone truly expresses Indian 
thought. It is well to remember that Tor several centuries Indian thought was 
content to find its a: tistic utterance in a fashion much less sophisticated. 

There has. also, been a tendency to apply certain literary standards, which 
■ ire in essence medieval, to ihc work of the Carly Peri ml. and in fact, to all 
Indian art. wholesale. I he various members, mouldings, and motives dealt 
With in the 1^9 Swums cannot be found outside the buildings of the medieval 
period. With regard to the passages dealing with the sculpture the same thine 
applies. The Sastras arc in fact technical memoranda bused on a literary 
tradition -which may be taken to have crystallized out from the great literary 
acioiiy o ihc Gupta period. Their impon is verv great with regard to the 
iconography of medieval and modern India. They can only lx* applied with 
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- mw Muij/jiamiu ui wm^ii is tmu ana living,* 

The study of the existing monuments of Asoka, scanty as they arc, leaves 
OIK ' w,lh 3 impression of a definite and distinct school of sculpture.' 

wrth great stylistic and architectonic qualities and certain characteristics which 
distinguish it from the sculpture of the Early Period and from all other periods 
o. Indian art. firstly, finely stylized as these works arc they art essentially 
naturalistic Secondly, columns, capitals, and caves all have a highly finished 
polished surface which is unique and unmistakable. Certain sculptures, however! 
exist which possess this distinguishing finish and yet as sculptures am to be 
classed with, the work of Bharhut and Sanchi These may be treated as a link 
nuween the two schools. Anyhow the Matiryan period, which is historically 
exact, provides a lower limil for the dating of (lie work of the Early Period. 

Among these sculptures, which arc mostly of colossal size, is a mutilated 
standing statue of a male, perhaps representing the Yaks/hi demi god Kuvcm, 
god of wealth, found at Parkham (Plate I IQ in ihe Mathura District, and now 
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in Ihc Mathura Museum.' T he material is polished grey sandstone similar to 
ilmi used lor ihe Asoka pillars iA 4)* The height. including pedestal, 8 

feet 8 inches, and the breadth'across the shoulders is 2 feel 

5 inches Tile excessively massive bo^i>, which potasses 
considerable grandeur, is clothed in a waist-cloth {dhoii) 
held around the loins by means of a flat girdle lied in a knor 
in front. A second Hat girdle is hound round the chest. The 
ornaments are a necklace ami a torque from which four 
tassels hung down on the hack. Some praise mav be given 
to the treatment of the drapery. 

This is probably Lhc earliest ecample of ’early* sculp¬ 
ture as dmmej from the Mauryan. In treatment and 
detail u is dearly a forerunner of the sculpture of 
Bhartml and has nothing in common wish the an of the 
Matiryan capitals, 

Severa! oilier colossal ’foulpturcs, which do noi possess tfenagar 
the distinctive Mauryart polish, entphasta this develop- wulpturcs, 
ment. _An un inscribed statue of a female (Plate I) B) r 

6 feet 7 inches in height, found near Besnagar adjoining 
lihilsa in (he Gwalior State. Centra) India, a localitv 
associated by tradition with Asnk:t, is to lie classed among 
these on account of the style and costume. The figure 
wears the heavy head-dress as ftnmtl at Bharhui and San chi 
and also the linked hell of headed strands and the double 
breast chain. The finely pleated waist-cloth js held at the 
hips bv ,i bell with a looped clasp and its folds arc treated 
in fashion that is remini scent of i he San chi bracket figures 
rather ihan ihe LUiarluu iltmiai, [he modelling is natural¬ 
istic, but Lhc sculpture has suffered severely from violence 
and exposure ( A 5). 

There is a second colossal female «i Besnagar, 7 feet 
high, locally known as the Teiin or Oil-woman. which has 
been described by Cunningham, He also mentions the cxi- 
Fstn-palm rapiml. stencc in his lime of a polished sandstone elephant and rider. 

Tkumgur. In 1^73 Cunningham discovered at BJnrlim, about midway the s«w 

between Allahabad and Jabalpur, (he remains or a Buddhist uitpn, surrounded hv cf (Uorhrn. 
a stone ratling adorned with sculptures of surprising richness ami interest I Plates 
I2B. 12, M, IS), The 'itupa had then been almost wholly carried off by greedy 
villager, in search of bricks, win* treated thesctilpLum with'equal rmhlcWicss, and 
were prevented from destroying t)torn only by ihe great weight of the stones. 

During the following years to I &7b, CunijjngTmm and his assistant uncovered 
the ruins and saved a largc^ number of the sculptured stones by sending them 
to Calcutta, where they now form one of the chief treasures of ihe Indian Museum. 

Everything left on the site was taken away by the country people and converted 
to base uses,' (A t»). 

The railing, constructed a Tier lhc usual pattern, in a highly developed form, The ratline, 

1 Nt the- m^pipiiuiPi set / u Q & w -W., - I v. K,ri IV in ihe flflh eftrtun nr 
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was extremely massive, (he pillars- being 7 feci I inch in height. and each of the 
coping stones about the same in length. The sculptures of the coping (Plate J58) 
were devoted mainly to the representation of incidents in the JaUtkas, or tales qf 
the previous births of the Buddha. The carvings on the rails. pillars, and gate* 
ways (Plate 12B). all treating of Buddhist legends, were exceedingly varied in 
subject and treatment. Hie structure must have been very much" Tike Sanchi. 

\ he composite pillar of (he gateway, made up of four clustered colu mns crowned 
by a modified Persepolitan capital (PL 12B) is worthy of.special notice- An 
inscription records that the Eastern gateway with the adjoining masonry was 
erected during the rule of the Sunga dynasty (185-75 B.C), but it is not possible lo 
determine the dare of the monument with greater precision, 1 J'he execution of 
work so costly and elaborate must have extended over many years. Certain 
masons marks in the Kharoshtht character of the north-western frontier suu&csi 
Lhut perhaps foreign artists were called in u> teach and assist local talent : The 
railing exhibits a great mass of sculptures of a high order of excellence. The 
subject?, and style are described by Cunningham as follows: 

r Jl' C in lhc "ft boih numerous, and varied, and many 

Su\ntl™ UrC of thc h 1 !** 81 MetcA ^ for Hie »iadv tf Indian history, Thus we \ml 

Hiiipttirw, more ’ban a of dluitfitiiom of itw legendary Jataka;. and >umc half-dawn ItluvLfiUion*. of 

& jjtS wcmw connecieJ with iht lift of Buddha, which arc quite invaluable for the iikton of 
J U "W Tl ) cir due 10 Ihr tracribwi labels Iliac are mtachcd m many of ihcm, 

i*m. " Inch make ihtifr ideniiGcation absolutely certain. Amungti the historical -.cerk-. the most 
interesting are flit pnw».ons of (be Rajas, AjutaxaUu and Pragma]iia on fheir visits lo Buddha 
ebr i i 7<l 114 e 4 7™* I * T ,ltc lal,cr In 1>* S chariot, cxaclJy as they are described in the fiudtlhia 

’Another ju valuable sculpture Is Use repmiemaiam ofllir famous toiavaru monitor) ut Sravasu— 
1 !' nurngo tree and wmpks, and the rich banker AnolliapindiU in the rotund empiyin* 

4 C4fMill of gold picves to pave tJ>c hLrf/jco oi ifje garden. 

n ° f lai ^ c afi: HP'**f4* of thirty alio-relievo statues of Yekshax and ( Yt&jtitif), 

IHyattu, and Nusut Jbijtat, one liylf pf which are inscribed wilh their nanirv We thus n*e Umi the 
nilfl Tl'X* ^trusted lo Kuma. King ol the lVtAr/ra,r, agrmthlj to the teach* 

eSSSmuer^'/Sr £$%£?' ”"***>■ *■* ***> * S* <**•<■«» tm m 

..„T/' e a ~L ,,e P riw Very numcraim. and some of litem are parti* 

J*n i Jf Il!kf l h j«rts Ihsie ate boats hnnc-charioix. and huSoek- 

JjggfJJJSg* 1 * ,nd9 ° r « nusical Instrument*, and a great variety of flags itawlmds ami other 

About one half ol Ihe lull nirdnHairH of the rail-bars and the whole of the halt •mcdaflian. of the 
piJIurs arc filled wuh (towered omuntents of vingulm beauty and delicacy of -.-usciitmri 

The medallions on the rail-bars and the half-mcdalliona on the pilkre are 
filled with a wonderful variety of bai-rdief subjects i Pis 12B. 14). The comic 
monkey scenes collected in Cunningham s Plate XXXHI display a lively sense of 
humour, Irccdom of fancy, and clever drawing. They must, of course, like 
all the early bas-reliefs, be judged as picture* drawn on stone, rather than as 
sculpture. im 1 rollicking humour and liberty of fancy unchecked by rigid 
Ninons, while alien to the iran>;ccndenial philosophy and ascetic ideals of the 
Brahmans, ,ire thoroughly in accordance with ihe spirii of Buddhism, which as a 
practical religion, docs not stress ihe spiritual to the extinction ol human and 

’'"w i4,, r ' vJ . *■** fj£S. 4l,n *t>( «, r It* n„ till. VI. Iinnii Mimed m KEwoUiti u l> itojiKc iiwt tite vrib& 
r ^ ii , v<'l. Xli . P 1 J? n. of Ou dov ilillutl in Min I . 77 1pa 

■WlnKEvet Hi utmn. like me id tUuumliu wj* not rmm «1 any rni« iiuiUiry nny maicincai of evnkuwt 

riKmimly AintTnad ia*rth-v.nl •».- »i.. •. dmcnp ■ Cunnli'ch-uri. n* .Wjj .j ii* u , 

non Mvre (Irtcribnd in huili wrrpb .riJ iJic MiQi mi.ri;*- ■ *’• r ,f{ ' 
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animal toppings. Everything scans to indicate that India was a much happier 
land in ihe days when Buddhism flourished than it has ever been since. The firsi 
medallion selected lor illustration is a very funny picture of a tooth being extracted 
from a man's jaw by an elephant pulling a gigantic forceps, and the' second is 
nearly equally humorous. The stories alluded \o are presumably of the Jattiko 
class (Plate 14A) (A 7). The spontaneity of the work vouches for the popularity 
of the tradition, stories thai must have town on every child's lips. 

PJ. Isfl gives a characteristic and well-preserved specimen of the bas-reliefs on Coping, 
the coping. The large fruit Is that of the jack (Artocurpus integrifolia), and the 
deer are the spotted hog-deer kind {Axispordmts). The artists who could design 
and execute sudt pictures in hard sandstone had no small skill. Mr. Havel I 
observes that the technique is 1 hat. of the wood-carver. The Chukikoka (Cunnin- 
ghnin, Plate XXIII, 3) sculpture is especially interesting as the earliest extant 
example of the woman and tree motive (Plate 13B).' One of the best statues 
is that of Ihc Yakshi Swhrmna (PL 13 A) which exhibits a good knowledge <T I he 
human form and marked skill in the modelling of the [tips En a difficult position/ 

The large alto-relievo images of minor deities on the pillars (Plate 13A. B and C) 
vary much in execution. 

Besnagar offers an excellent example of a sculptured railing of the same type SciilptmwJ 
and style as Bharhul/ The coping-stone is adorned with a frieze representing jjjflfig .** 
a religious procession, with elephants, horses, &c., divided into compartments by 
the graceful sinuosities or a lotus stem. The pillars exhibited various scenes in 
panels ami on the cross rails elegant lotuses are carved, 

A better-known example h the'often described railing at Bod h-Gaya. which vulpiurcii 
used to be called The Asoka railing', but is stylistically later than Rhnrhut. though 
earlier than Sanchi, Thirty pieces have been found, evidently belonging to two 
distinct structures, some pieces being or granite and others of sandstone. /MI 
are similar in style, irrespective of material. 

Most of the subjects are treated in low relief. Those cm the coping arc purely 
fanciful: those on the panels and medallions include weird centaurs, winged beasts, 
domes;ic animals, sacred trees, and sundry' scenes of human life, all no doubt 
significant and readily intelligible to ancient Buddhists versed in the legends of 
thetr scriptures and traditions, but now difficult of interpretation. Most of the 
more interesting sculptures have been published more than once; a few are here 
reproduced from photographs. They arc simply pictures in stone, and should 
be criticized as drawings slightly in relief rather than from the point of view of a 
sculptor. They exhibit a lively fancy, considerable skill in drawing, mid much 
neatness of execution: both conception and execution are purely Indian. 

In Plate 9 i of previous edition! is shown a part of an animal frieze on the coping, Specimens ot 
very similar U> what we shall meet later at Amaravati Fig, A gives an Interesting ^h-Gaya 
picture of an early Buddhist chapel enshrining the symbol of the preaching of the * 

Law.* Images of Buddha Still do not occur. TTic facade, with its curved roof, 
exactly illustrates the origin of she architecture of the western cave-temples, and 
their wooden prototypes, A frieze on the coping pictures queer fish-tailed 

1 Repeated icvcroi irnic* it Btuwtiiil- 1 ttpitninahim. A S fisp. visj. Jt. p. 3*. FJ XIH. 

■ Vtiueni Smith eornmw** on the twurum Y.mn amj * fFhe Hate mbitiuhtd jn the Tlunl Kdtiirm do* nm 
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monsters, which recall many forms in Hellenistic art familiar in variant shapes 
to Asiatic art from very remote times (PL 1GD).' 

The series of illustrations may be closed by two purely naturalistic pictures 
—an excellent buffalo (PL J7B), and a husband and wife seated together (PL 16E|, 
The treatment of the lotus is excellent It is the most characteristic and universal 
of ait Indian art motives, Infinite variety in the treatment of the conventionalized 
flower is exhibited in rhe minute details both at Bodh-Gava anti elsewhere. 3 

Plate 16A is equally instructive concerning the practice of the early Buddhist 
cult. This sacred tree, surrounded by a plain railing, square in plan, is an example 
of the many shrines of Chakyas of ancicnt India, another example being the 
Docr-and*UOns-Lying-downTogether Chaitya of the Bharhut coping-stone: 
the hitter is of special interest for ii does nut seem to be Buddhist in origin and 
may represent the survival of a pro-Buddhist cult. 1 

The remaining figures illustrate various fantastical hybrid creatures (Plate 160. 
winged lions and oxen, a centaur (Plate T7A), a horse-headed Female or kintmtu 
(Plate 1GB), and a frieze of the fish-urilcd monsters common at Mathura and in 
Gaadhara. These are Iuiman-bodled and appear to be lwit-nnga % haif-mnA'aro. 
These strange beasts have a debatable origin. The Nags or snake-godling is 
usually represented with his snake-hood, but in the Jatakas appears 
to be able to cast off this stigma and is then only to he known by his red-eyes. 
These lesser divinities arc by birth Indian and native m the earliest folklore and 
sculpture. The nmkara, too. whose scrolled tail is used so magnificently to form 
the volutes of the architraves of wands ai Bharhut, Sanchi' and Mathura. is 
also well founded traditionally. These with the kinntiris or half-bird musicians 
and Lite horse-headed kinrwnu may be classed together as gtmiliutrvas or lesser 
heavenly beings. 4 They are as types paralleled with several other motives of curly 
Indian art in the sculpture of West Asia. Assyria, and Persia. Die bell and frieze 
design of the Bharhut cope-stone and its upper pyramid and lotus band are among 
these, and also, the bell capital surmounted by animal croups Whatever (he 
distant sources of these motives may be, their treatment at Bharhut, Bodh-Gays, 
and Sanchi, is wholly Indian, As has been said many of them spring direct!} 
from the soil. 

The remains The Bharhut sculptures, having escaped the destructive zeal of Muhammadan 
at Sanchi. iconoclast* by reason of their situation in an out-of-the-way region, lay safely 
hidden under a (hick veil of jungle until a century ago, when the establishment of 
general peace and the spread of cultivation stimulated the local rustics 10 construct 
substantial houses from the spoils of the old monuments for which they cared 
nothing. The extensive group of early Buddhist buildings ai and near Sanchi 
in the Bhopal State similarly evaded demolition because it lay out of the path of 
Uic armies of Islam. Although the monuments of Sanchi have not suffered as 
much as those of Bharhut from the ravages of the village builder, they have not 
wholly escaped injury. During the first half of the nineteenth century much 
damage was done by the ill-advised curiosity of amateur archaeologists. Now, 
however, the authorities concerned are fully alive io their responsibility, and 
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*1 SCULPTURE 

everything possible is boing done to conserve the local memorials of India’s ancient 
greatness. Sanchi to-day is a triumph of archaeological restoration. 

The importance of Sanchi in the history of Indian art rests chiefly upon the 
four wonderful gateways forming the entrances to the procession path between 
the stupa tPlates Ik and l‘)> and the SOTTOimdJns railing. A Ley in the chronology 
of the site isprovided by ifte Asoka column which stands to the right of the South 
gateway Hie Maury an level is marked by a floor of pounded earth and day. 
Three other levels or floors appear over it t the topmost being lime-plastered, 
Abovtt all !> ihc fmvcmtnt of large slabs contempomry wifh the stupa railing. 
This is a perfectly plain copy of a wooden post and tail fence and may he dated 
m the Liner half of the second century B.C., since there h A feet between the upper 
pavement and the Mauryan level, which could hardly have accumulated in less 
than a century. " - 

The four gateways, which are additions to the original ratling, fall artistically 
into pairs, the Bitst and West gates, showing a slighf development in modelling 
and the use of light and shade- A little more than fifty years may have elapsed 
between their execution, the end of the first century B.C. being accepted as a general 
date for all four. The Southern gateway was prostrate when \ isited by Captain 
Fell in IK19. The Western gale collapsed between t860 and 1880, but the Northern 
and Eastern gates have never fallen. AH have undergone thorough repairs during 
recent yearn under the able direction of Sir John Marshall, the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India. San chi has taken on a new lease of life and beauty in 
his Hands, the mote important remains of this huge site being carefully and exactly 
restored and preserved. 

The Sanchi gateways, or mwfflfw. Stand 34 feet high, and arc all substantially 
alike, while differing much in detail: 

1 .ip massive square pillars, one on either side, 14 feel high, forming :i» it were the gait-posts, 
support .in om .mini ml superstructure of three sliphtlv jrdiisJ stow beams or architraves placed 
horufimiullv, gw above ilic otha, with space* between thcru The icpinost beam af each gale was 
surmounted by the sacred wheel flanked by nttcndmi* and the trfsufa emblem. 

'The faces, brc.-Jr And front, of the Kirns. and pilUrs ore crowded whh juncl? of sculpture in bas- 
relief rcprrv:iiiing taayt >n the life of Huddlut, domestic md silvan scenes, processions, 
sieuc-. wfontiion of trees and topes, and groups of ordiiuw> and extraordinary atiitnah, among w hich 
are winged build and hurts of a Pcrscpoiilnn type and homed mimals with human faces/' 

Plate !9. representing the Eastern gateway, will enable the render to appreciate 
the wealth of ornament lavished on the (bur monuments, The same gateway 
may be further studied by ihe aid of full-sized easts supplied to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, and other institutions, some of which, how¬ 
ever, do not exhibit the casts. Numerous illustrations, more or less accurate and 
satisfactory, will he found in the works of Fcrgusson, Maiscy, Cunningham, 
and other writers on Indian archaeology, the best of all being the official Handbook 
issued by the Archaeological Survey/ In January 1 and February 1901, Mr H, 
Cotisens succeeded in photographing Hie whole mass of sculptures on 225 negatives 
to a uniform scale of one-eighth, hut so far little use ha^ been made of the huge 
supply of material thus accumulated The preparation or a full descriptive and 
critical monograph would be an arduous undertaking, and ihe work would pro¬ 
bably fill several large quartos f A 8). 

1 Cuukiu, Frepr. Rip. A S. Witttnt fmHo. for year *Gl|idc *0 Saw:hi. also 4 S ftrp»rt. IVII-M, »tol 
emlmi W> June IW, para, 9 Rrsnmiift , 4 / JtuJrihiit Art. 
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AU cn ! ics arc ?srccd that ih.c gateways were built in pairs and lhat the southern 
8«e-posrs p ,4 ' wa X j. s one of* the earliest of the four. The capitals of its gate-posts .ire formed 
'hv tour lions seated back lo back, ‘indifferently carved’, and of the same Ivpc as 
those on Asoka’s inscribed pillar already noticed (ante), The marked decline 
in skill demonstrated by the contrast between the lions on tin; gate-post rind those 
on I he inscribed pillar is surprising considering the shortness of the interval of 
time, about a century (A 9), between the two compositions, or rather the essential 
difference between the Mauryan and the ancient Indian school. The difference 
is most easily verified by comparing ihe treatment of the lions’ puws on die gate-post 
capita! (Maisey, Plate XIX) and ofthe same members on the capital of the inscribed 
pillar, or the similar Samath pillar. The paws oF the early Asokan sculptures 
arc correctly modelled with four large front claws and one small hind claw, the 
muscles also being realistically reproduced. In the later work five large claws, 
all in .ront, are given to (lie paws, and the muscles are indicated by some straight 
channels running up and down in a purely abstract manner. 1 
(jiIkt Ihe capitals of the gate-posts of Ihe northern gateway exhibit four elephants 
eapliajfl. standing back to back, and carrying riders. Those of the eastern gateway (Plate 19) 
are similar. On the capitals of the latest gateway, the western, four hideous 
dwarfs, clumsily sculp lined, take the place of the elephants or lions (Plate I SB)/ 
Similar dwarfs are seen on the gateway of Stupa No, 31. 

Su £ kv : ; lT1 _Ah the Sanchi sculptures, like the Ajanta paintings, deal with Buddhist subjects. 
Jhm - 1 1 a composition seems in our eyes to be purely secular, that is only because we 
no * understand its meaning, Genre: pictures, whether m paint or bas-reliaT, 
do riot exist m the ancient art of India. The main object of the arltsl was lo iihis- 
trate his Bible, and IF. perchance, the illustration could be made into a pretty 
picture, so much the better: but anyhow, the sacred story must be (old 
Worsliip by In addition to his desire to tell edifying stories in a manner readily intelligible 
*£» J° thc ^ the faithful, the old artist clearly was dominated by i he feeling that 
f 0 he was bound to impress on all beholders the lesson that the dead Teacher, the 
.i/ 10 *,greatest of the long line of Buddhas, had won and coniinualty received the 
wilftng homage of the whole creation — of men, women, and children, of the host 
of heaven, the water-sprites, and The demons —nay, even of the monsters of 
romance and the dumb animals. And so, in all the aiicienl Buddhist art, whether 
at San chi or elsewhere, weird winged figures hovering in the air, snake-headed 
or fish-tailed monsters emerging from their caverns or haunting the deep, offer 
their silent homage to the Lord or all, and the mon Levs bow dawn in adoration 
before the Master who had turned Ihe wheel of the Law and set it rolling through 
the world. The early artists did not dare la portray his bodily form, which hud 
forever vanished, being content to attest his spiritual presence by silent symbols — 
the Footprints, the empty chair, and so forth.’ But, whether the Master was 
imaged or symbolized, the notion of his adoration by all creation was continually 
present in the minds of the artists and influenced their select ton of (Ten relive 
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Part U SCULPTURE 3 j 

motives. Although concerned in the main with thoughts of religion and worship 
they were not unmindful of beauty, which they often succeeded in attaining in 
no small degree. 

Jn dtc early works, like those of Sanchi and Bharhut, the absence of images 
OJ Buddha lias the advantage of saving the stone pictures from the Formal svm- 
mclneal arrangements grouped round the central figure which often weary' by 
their monotonous iteration in Gandhura and at Amaravati. 

In a general wav, the style of the San chi reliefs resembles that of those at 
Bharhut, compensation may be found in the elegant bracket figures, practically 
statues in the round, which arc a specially pleasing feature of Sanchi art. A good 
exampte of such a figure is shown in Plate 19. It is a form of the Woman and 
Tree motive. The beautiful decorative details of the pillar arc worthy of careful 
study (Plate 23A and ft). No nation has surpassed the Indians in the variety 
and of the floral designs enriching their sculptures and pictures. 

Plates 20. 21, 22, 23 may be taken as being typical of the Sanchi reliefs. Mate 
23A is from the inside of the left pillar of the East Gate. 1 At the bottom stands 
the Ytikx/m guardian of the door in princely dress. His Fellow stands opposite 
him ort the other pillar. They are comparable with die ft liar hut Yakxhas, but 
the treatment of figure and ornament is considerabtv more rhythmic. The tree 
in the background is a Bignonta and the dcmla holds one of its blossoms in his 
right hand. The upper panel of Plate 23A represents the Buddha’s victory over 
the black snake and the conversion of Kasyupa at Uruvilva. The snake and the 
Hames of the conflict and the astonished Brahmans, some of whom are attempting 
to fetch water, are all shown, but the figure of the triumphant Buddha is left to 
the imagination. Below this scene the story of the conversion of Kasyapa is 
continued and the incident of Buddha and the Brahman sacrifice is shown. " Wood 
is being split and the preparations made, but the fire springs up and dies at the 
Buddha's command. On the front of the same pillar the final incident of the 
Buddha walking on the waters is fold and the sequent visit to Raiagriha, King 
Bimbisara being depicted as arriving at the gate of the city in his two-horsed 
chariot. In one panel of Plate 23A is the BodhUfree Shrine already discussed. 

Surveying the work of the Early Period (second century ft.C.-early first century 
A. D.) one recognizes certain distinctive common elements; the absence of the 
Buddha figure; its replacement by certain simple symbols; and the popular 
quality of the work, Inc living oral tradition of which is indicated by the pre¬ 
dominance of iataka scenes even over the scripturalthe native technique which 
treats each story as a pictorial entity contained in a single panel or medallion, the 
figures of the protagonisl being repealed twice and three times according to the 
demand of the drama to be unfolded. At Sanchi, while the method of expo¬ 
sition and the bulk of the decorative motives are the same as at Bharhut, the 
canonical is very definitely to the fore, and the technique has advanced considerably. 
At Mathura and many other sites in India sculptures have been found which 
belong to the Early Period. With regard to these it is advisable to take Bharhut 
and Sanchi as types of sub-periods and so arrive at the classification Early Period 
I and Early Period II. 

From Mathura come the reliefs shown in Plate 32B and D. These fragments 
are respectively I foot .1 inches and I foot 4 inches m height. The turbans and 

1 Fot h dmuitetJ tUicufl^vi i it nTl Ul&k reliefi *E£ Fixmhtff 1 At Bhiriwu right JauikQ s have bwt trcogptoil, ti 
ikjwumji* 0 / litJ-ftfiti irt , p. 47, volt vtii n&d ix cmTyJfiwp. 
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jewellery and the genera! treatment of form and features arc distinctly of ihe 
Bhurhiu kttwl. Plate 31A is also of lilts period and is interesting because of 
its car land-bearers' and its thftc-ticred stupa. 

Sculptures The sculpture in the moat ancient cat e-temples of Western India, at Rhaja 
° M (Poona District), Pitalkhora (Khtindesb District), and Kondane (KoEba 

Dish at), offers hit le of aesthetic interest (A 10). fhe small five-ceiled hermitage 
ai uluja is perhaps Mil- oldest, The cornice is supported bv male ri (, u f, t:v used as 
carytkh. wearing waist-cloths, large turbans. ;md much jewellery. ' f lu statues, 
of the armed door-keepers are similarly clothed. Thcv musl be compared to 
(early] Sanriu rather than to Bharhut. The 'horses and elephants hearing men 
and women ot bold execution' of the Balsa capitals are likewise post-Bharhut. 
™ sculpture at KnrlL Kanhcri, and Nasik is all hirer than Sane hi and musi be 
compared to Kushan types among which close similitudes are to be found 
Jafabjv- The sandstone hills known as Kbandagiri, Udayagtri and Niiagiri, situated 
” in ttu: Pun District. Orissa, a few miles from the Bhu vanes vat temples, are honov- 
cotnanesd with Jain Cays of various dates, probably covering a considerable period. 
The local worship appears to have been devoted chief! v to the Tin hunkara Parsta- 
nath The da borate, but ugly and semi bar baric sculptures in the Rani Gvmpha, 
or Queen s Cave (Plate 34). are interpreted as representing a procession in honour 
of Parsvapath. This work is unskilled rather than primitive and is probably 
post-S;mefn.- * 

F *™f z Jayavijaya Cave on Udayagiri a female statue about 6 feet high, and 

6illllJC ahnost in the round, seems to be of early date and to possess considerable merit 
llie goddess, or whoever the personage may be, is represented as leaning her 
weight <>n the right leg. the Jch root being bent in twhind the right, so that only the 
touch l he ground, In her right hand she holds lip an object, presumabjy ;t 
flower, vv hi Ec tfll icJl forearm is bent horizoniaily across her waist. She apparcntlv 
wears drawers, and is nude above the waist, in accordance with the fashion o*f 
ancient India, maintained in the south until recent days. The head-dress is a 
peculiar ribbed cap with long lappets. The features have been destroyed. The 
form is naturalistic and the pose easy. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER THREE 

Stingo mk exteudcd from dice 185 JJ.C. to 75 B.C. \ I 

Ttic date of the Kirie Cbaiiyu tan be fixed with reasonable certaimv beluga 4n ami im a u A i 
Thin ii tool ahmit i'.i) year , for completion [folit Kate, Nos. 3 & 4), 

The sculpture tit Bltitja iP! 258 anil f > also belongs Tn the 2nd century B.C A i 

The PivkJidtu Ytikshu though made in Chunar stone .md monthly finished Imv i rac e n| ihc A A 

Mauryan point) on rL It belongs to ilic eaily Sunga period and can he da led approximately 0’ ■ he 
period ISH75 B.C, 

A m unbe i of coloviiit YaksJw jtnl Yaksfn sculptures are now known. They have been found in a 5 
differ cut pula of the country. They jll appear to belong to the 2nd end l-i centuries B.C. 

A few wrulpnircf from Bhathut did remuiu ai the site and are now housed in ihc A lb Jus bed \i r 

Museum rPi, 130) while n lev, fragments are in the Prince or Wales Museum Phu IJD represents 
3 group erf acrobats 

Most of the panels luive been indent! fled with Jauka stories or incident- from Ihc life A ’ 
oi Buddha. 

A ntngmScenl publication on ?»anchi by Sir John Marshall, in three volumes, faj. now been issued, \ ft 
The wciln nave been iik-ii lifted i herein by M. Eouchcr, 

IJic internal (if time it * period of two centuries Of course there it earlier and later work at A 9 
SftttcW- The earlier style is lypihc.l by Pr. JftA und PI. 2IB, probably ink 2nd century BX. 

Thoujih tile early sculpture of the Western India cave temples is nowhere so prolific as at flharhm. A 10 
Sanclii Mathura and Amaru tat r r it rs of high importance rn the study of early Indian sculpture and 
particularly in the study (if the plastic art of the Krtihtiu Valley during Sa lava hum rule. The curliest 
reliefs are those at Bhaja |PJ. 25B and O usually identified rt fndra and Surva though thi# ule-nto 
ticaiion has been doubted. The sculpture at Bhaia can in several tespccts be likened tu Sunga art 
such js PI. 20A of the early period of Sanchi, and may be dated round about 100 B.C or even earlier. 

Its eastern counterpart van be v-cn in the slightly latter sculpture oi Jagyapetta *hrrc one finds uniter 
tdoogttion of figures and low relief. The sculptures of the Katie Qttufyi Belong u> the period 40 A-D 
to 100 A.D. uml ihc Mitliuita couples on its facade arc amongst the finest creations of Indian art 
An esaa chronology of the early sculpture ot the Western Caves has yet to be worked out. but in 
t-eik't nl they rr-vci the period rhytr 100 B.C. {Bhaja) to the -KOitd half of the 2nd century A, D,{ Knnheri). 
Recently some vwy fine caily sculptures have been brought to light m FittlUtow, not far from Ajama. 
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MATHURA AND AMARAVAT! 

Part 1 . THE KUSH AN PERIOD (a I) 
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M athura is the chief find-spot of Rushan sculpture ami. since it is linked 
direct!) to Bliarhm and Sanchi bv many works from its studios which 
dearly belong to the Early Period of Indian sculpture, it is advisable 
to discuss the Rushan sculpture of this site by itself, apart from Camilla ran art 
and questions of foreign influence. 

Ills chronology of the Rushan dynasty is still unsettled, and decisive proof 
is lacking of any one of ihe many rival theories on the subject. Si\ sovereigns 
of ihe dynasty are of importance for the histoty of India and of Indian art. The 
first two are most conveniently cited as Kadphises I and IS. The next four kings, 
Kanishka, Vasislika, Havishka, and Vasudeva I, certainly reigned in (hat order 
for a century in round numbers, 1 As a working hypothesis 1 revert to Professor 
Olden bcrg l s old theory, and assume that Kanishka (Plate 39A) came to the throne 
in A.D. 78 (A 2). Thus the first and second centuries after Christ am approximately 
filled by the ride of the leading kings of the dynasty.* 

In the early centuries of the Christian era Mathura on the Jumna, ;* city of 
immemorial antiquity, and prosperous to this dav in spite of many disasters, 
was sacred in the eyes of the adhcrenis of all the three indigenous Indian relictions 
— Jainism, Buddhism, and Brohmanica! Hinduism. The abundant supply of 
excellent red sandstone at Rupbas and other quarries in ihe neighbourhood 
favoured the development of an active school of sculptors, whose workshops 
supplied all parts of Northern India with idols, much as Jaipur does, now. The 
craftsmen, of course, were prepared to supply whatever was warned by their 
patrons of any religion. The character of the local stone is so distinct that the 
products of ihe Mathura studios are easily recognized wherever they may be 
found.’ Wealthy worshippers did rtol hesitate to undertake the cos l oflra ns port¬ 
ing heavy, even colossal, statues for hundreds of miles. 

Samath, Sarcmth, like Mathura, was holy ground to the Jains as well as the Buddhists, 
and is connected with Mathura and declared a Rushan sue of importance by 
finds of fine sculplures of red Mathura sandstone inscribed in the Rushan era 
(A 3). Its. richly adorned buildings, crowded with sculpture, were involved in 
common ruin by the violence of the fierce hosts of Islam at the clow of the twelfth 
century. The Brahmnnica! Hindus lavished their devotion on the neighbouring 
city of Benares, and shared the misfortunes of their rivals. The sculptors of 
Sarnath ordinarily used the excellent pale sandstone from the quarries of Chuiiar 
in the Mirzapur District, which had supplied the blocks for Asoka's pillars. But, 
as already observed, wealthy donors sometimes preferred to import red sandstone 
images from Mathura. During the last few years much progress has been made 
in unearthing the buried treasures of Sarnath, but much more remains to be found, 
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Several statues of Bodhisatlvas, executed in the round on a large scale, are almost 
identical will-, ihe Mathura specimen reproduced above (Plate 33C). and one 
of these is dated in the third year of the reign of Kanishka, which may be regarded 
provisionally as equivalent to A,D. $0. The Rushan age of such works Ss thus 
definitely determined. Halos, when present, arc plain, not highly decorated as 
in the Gupta period (A 4), 

A finely executed bas-relief, which once decorated a doorway and exhibits 
artistic lotus and vine patterns, besides a picture of an elephant worshipping 
u stupa, is quite in (he Mathura style, and may be assigned with some confidence 
to the first century of the Christian era, 1 The style of the Samath works is so 
closely related to that of Mathura that illustrations may be dispensed with, 

As at Bharhur and Sanchi the earlier sculptures at Mathura are derived from 
r/qptf.r. Many of them are pre-Kushan and may be directly compared to Bharhut 
and Sanchi as belonging to the early period. The Lamsobftika vo live-tab let 
(A 5) shown in Plate 31B may be taken as illustrating Lhe Mathura stupas, of 
which none have escaped the hand of the iconoclast. U must be referred to 
Rushan nmus, however, being distinguished from the latest work of the- Early 
School (Sandu) by its three Miperim posed tiers, the form of its comer pillars, and 
the stylized representation of the octagonal railing pillars, as well as by the freer 
treatment of the Hying spirit-host. 

This 'tablet of homage', with a relief sculpture of a Jain stupa (2 feet 4 inches 
high, I foot 9; inches wide), now in the Mathura Museum, was found embedded 
in a wall near the Hoii gate, but is said to have come from a field near the village 
of Mu hoi l It was dedicated by a certain courtesan named Lmasobhiha to the 
Amhat lard hunt ami or Mahaska. and gives a good picture of an ancient Jain 
stupa, winch was constructed and decorated on exactly the same lines as the 
Buddhist edifices of a similar kind. In this case the building depicted stood on a 
high plinth, and was approached by nine steps, leading to a lora/ta gateway of the 
Sanchi type, with a garland hanging from it. The stupa was surrounded by a 
plain railing, and two similar railings were carried round the drum. The posturing 
females are unmistakably nude, 'Hie side columns are of the so-called Persepulitan 
type and bear the Wheel and Lion, 2 

' Not only arc certain of the Mathura sculptures (Plates 31 A, 32B and D. 34C) 
definitely comparable to Bharhut and Sanchi, but it is evident that the tradition 
was never broken, Rushan sculpture springing directly from the older school. 
As has been said, most of these sculptures had as their function the adornment 
of Jain or Buddhist stupas and consist chiefly of railing pillars and medallions, 
Many of the ancicni motives are preserved such as the bull of Plate 35E and (he 
fish-elephant ( Mukara) of Plate 35F. The bracket figure in Plate 35C is a develop¬ 
ment of the 'Woman and Tree' motive used for the same structural purpose as at 
Sanchi. Here the rendering is a Utile more schematic and architectural but much 
of the bold sinuous freedom of the East Gateway nymphs is preserved. The 
work of litis period shows an increasing schematic and patterned quality (Plate 
35D) well illustrated in (he knotted foliage of Plate 35B. This delicate abstract 
treatment of foliage, suggesting the half unfurled leaves of the vine, was afterwards 
used with great effect in the doorways of Gupta shrines. 

The excavations at .Mathura have yielded numerous specimens of pillars of 
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jtontf railings associated with stupas* both Jam and Buddhist. Most of the 
Buddhist ones were found on the site of Huvishka’s monastery in the Old Jailor 
Jamal pur mound, now entirety removed. The Jain specimens came from the 
kanlatii mound, which included ike remains of an earh stupa and two temples 
The pillars have high-relief statuettes, usually of females (PUttes 32C, 34B, 36A^ 
H and D, 39Q, on Lhc front, and other panelled scenes one above the other, or 
floral patterns on the hack, 

Plate 35A represents a Jain railing pillar on which is carved a Yakshi in the 
conventional Woman and Tree pose. Her beaded belt, heavy ear-rings and 
anklets are interesting and typical of the period. The sword she holds is of the 
ancient Indian kind which was still in use in Mughal and Mahamtta days. Such 
rather immodest females adorning many of the pillars were supposed by Cunning¬ 
ham to be dancing-girls, an opinion certainly erroneous. They appear rather 
as argued bv Dr, Vogel, to belong to the Yakshi class, like the similar figures of 
the Bharhut rating. Some of the figures seem to be naked, but in others the 
apparent auditv is merely ,tn artistic convention, the female drapery being treated 
schematically by flowing incised lines. This treatment of drapery persists through* 
on; Indian an, and is radically different from the deeply undercut naturalistic 
drapery of certain Gandhanm work.' 

Plate 32C represents a variant of the common Woman and Tree motive. The 
fe male stands on a prostrate dwarf, a male Yaksha The pose, as in many other 
cases, is easy and graceful. A sculpture in Calcutta shows two females together 
under a tree (Plato 34A). A pillar in the Mathura Museum (Plate 34B) presents 
a half-back view of a female. The unusual attitudes shown in Plate 36A and B 
are treated much more skilfully, the first being obviously a dancing pose The 
male figure, seemingly of a soldier, in Plate 3(>C is quite exceptional and effectively 
designed. A well-executed sculpture in the Indian Museum (Plate 36E) renresents 
a youth riding a conventional uon. a 

There is a dearth of photographs of the magnificent sculptures in the Mathura 
Museum and an illustrated dialogue is urgently needed, 

A seated Hodhisaitva (Plate 340 in the Mathura Museum (A 6). bearing a 
dedicatory inscription, ‘for lhc welfare artd happiness of alt bcines*. is of special 
interest as exhibiting the saint seated in the traditional yogi attitude, which became 
general subsequently, with his right shoulder bare, and the right hand raised in 
A Maya Muttra* 1 The drapery is excessively formal in its folds, though the model¬ 
ling of the figure is very suavely accomplished. The two flying spirits are early 
examples of a motive common in the sculpture and painting of fitter periods The 
formal portrayal of their scarves and ihe knotted waist-clothes of the other two 
attendant figures is typical of Kushan work. TheJwrAtiwAti or skull-protuberance 
is simplv represented in a unique manner which must be accepted as the primitive 
form of this divine sign of Buddhahood, afterwards mlluenced by Gandharan 
forms, The figure is called a Bodhisattva in the inscription, although he is seated 
underneath lhc BoMi-lrec and wears the orthodox costume of die Buddha The 
tree is the Pipal I ficus religiosa], the proper tree of Gautama 
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This sculpture closely corresponds lo the Anyor Buddha [Mathura Museum, 

No A 4 and is typical of the middle Kushan period to which the bulk of Mathura 
sculpture belongs. 

The standing Buddha of the Mathura school found at Samaih. mentioned 
above, is she earliest dated Buddha-figure, being inscribed in the Kuslian lbird 
?m r ' compared to a Bodhisattva in the tndian Museum. Calcutta 

tliaie jjf >. In the Samath sculpture ike mlmlgha seems to have been inset 
m ;he Head by means of a fcnon or monice. ft is interesting 10 note how naively 
?l Vi " c excraSoencc ls lilted by the sculptors who first dared lo portrav the 
Buddhu m stone; quite different is the sophisticated attempt at diseuisemcm 
of i he Graeco-Buddhist tradition. The treatment of drapery and jewel! erv in 
these Kushan Buddhas and Bodhisaltvas (Plate 33D) is purely Indian. How- 
c , vvr >, a ( M H " ot Buddha ^figure is to be found at Mathura, which approaches 

t u: Gandharan image in its treatment of the clothing and as drapery. Most of 
ihcse figures appear to belong to the later reigns of die dynasty. They have a 
ceinun clumsiness about them that suggests foreign influence (A 7). ' 

Among rhe Mathura sculptures of the Kushan period is a rather anomalous Wwimt 
group w hich is usually considered to be the result of foreign influence. The iiiltuviiw, 
technique of ihcse sculptures is one with that of the purelv Indian sculptures 
already discussed. The treatment of the figure is easy and naturalistic, although 
somewhat heavy and lacking in rhythm when compared to Bharhut and SanchL 
The drapery is somewhat markedly less stylistic than that of the early Buddhas 
and Hodhisiiitvas. The foliage backgrounds arc also absolutely according to the 
Indian i;udiln>n. However, the subjects of this group of sculptures do not seem 
to be cither Jain or Buddhist. 


rhe much disoisSH) group. usually described as ‘Heraklcs and the Nemean Herakir* ami 
Lion . was discovered by Cunningham serving a lowly purpose as the side of a the Nemcaa 
caittiMTOUgh and is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It b 2 feet 5 inches UotL 
higli. Hie licro grasps die beast with his left ami and presumably threatened it with 
.i dub in the missing left hand. He is nude, except for a skin hung behind his hack, 
and fastened by the paws round the neck. The lion with stvlizcd mane is typically 
Indian, like the lions supporting Kushan thrones. The naturalistic, MI modelling 
of the figure has been considered to be the result of Greek reminiscences/ 

The Hcraldcs-and-Lion motive is of great antiquity, going back lo Assyrian 
art, which represented Gbtubar, the Assyrian Hercules’, clubbing and strangling 
a lion in the same way/ This Indian version is usually dubbod Hellenistic with 
an airy indication of Western Asia as the source of the Foreign influence. 

A certain group of sculptures from Mathura (A 8) or its neighbourhood {Plates Bacchanalian 
>3A, 38), all dealing with strong drink and intoxication, which mav be classed ima «>s 
together as Bacchanalian*, have excited much interest and discussion, in spite of 
which their interpretation is still far from clear. The supposed Greek character 
of these sculptures, when first discovered, was much exaggerated by the early 
commentators. As with the Herakies and most examples of Western influence 
in Indian art ihis ‘Greek character’ is difficult to define.’ 
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Silnmu. The block discovered in 1836 by Colonel Stacy at Mathura and now marked M. I 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, whs ai first supposed to represent SMemis, and 
so became known as the ‘Stacy Silenus'. Bui everybody now acknowledges ihat 
the subject Is Indian, whether the sculptor was influenced by the Silenus model 
or not. The stone is 3 feel 8 inches high, 3 feet broad, and f Foot 4 inches thick, 
with a circular basin on the top 16 inches in diameter and S in depth, seemingly 
intended to serve as the socket for a column. Both this block ami its replica, 
to be described presently, were carved on back as well as front, and were evident!v 
designed to bo viewed From both directions. Apparently they were the bases 
of columns, which stood at an entrance, or entrances. But the difference of 
dimensions suggests that the two blocks may have belonged to distinct buildings. 

The front group comprises four persons in two pairs, each consisting of a man 
and woman standing under an asoka tree in flower The stout man on lhe right 
has his left arm round the waist of his female companion, who holds his right 
hand in Iters, thus giving him the support rendered necessary by his intoxicated 
condition, due to the liquor, pots of which stand on the ground/ The couple on 
the left stand facing, in attitudes apparently indifferent, but their countenances 
have been destroyed, so that their expression is lost. Traces of chaplets may be 
discerned on the heads of all. 

The reeling man wears nothing except a pair of short bathing-drawer;, and 
a scar I or cloak hanging behind his hack and fastened round his neck by a knot. 
The slighter and perfectly sober man on the left is decently dressed in long drawers 
extending to his ankles, and a close-fitting tunic reaching below his knees. Both 
of the women are clad in a shoji tunic coming down a little below the waist, and 
possibly also rn a long skirt. Each holds a piece of loose drapery, worn as a 
scarf, across her legs. The woman on the left has it thrown over her left arm in 
iliu fashion adopted by some of the Gandhara Bodhisaitvas. Both women arc 
adorned with heavy Indian anklets, armlets, and collars. 

The reverse group, much mutilated, comprises five figures, of whom the principal 
is a tat elderly man sitting on a stone seat with his left leg tucked up, and so drunk 
that he Juts to be supported on his left side by a man and a boy, and on Itis richi 
by a woman dressed like the females in the front group. The drunkard docs not 
wear drawers like the merry fellow ini that composition, but has a waist cloth 
loosely fastened. In style both reliefs arc similar, the modelling being life-like 
and the action clearly expressed. 

The Pali The companion block of nearly the same dimensions, but somehwat larger, 
kwiT was chscovcn * L ntany years Liter by the late Mr. F. S, Growse at Pali Khera, 
a suburb of modern Mathura included within the limits of the ancient city. The 
reverse group, exhibiting the effects of deep potationic being almost identical 
with the reverse ol the Stacy block, need no! be further described. The from 
group, however, differs from its companion. Five figures under an asoka tree 
again appear. The principal is a fat man, seemingly nude, seated with his left 
leg tucked up. on a low heap of stones laid in courses, Ln the conventional manner 
usually used to indicate mountain-hoights. He is drinking from a noggin, appa¬ 
rently of wood, which a male attendant is ready to replenish. The proceedings 
are watched by another man, a woman, and a small boy (Plate 33A), 

Buchan* Two other Bacchanalian groups, found among the sculptures in the Mathura 
lan Mivera Museum by Dr. Vogel and described by him. throw welcome light upon the date 
and meaning of the earlier discoveries described above. One of these groups* 
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J J™* >» ^ ch ? Wgh , < pl *ic 33 B). represent a corpuleni, coarce-looking man, 

p pare fitly nude, squatted, and holding in his right hand a cup, which a female 
attondaid * about to fill from a jar. 4 left hand grasps a Jong <>5^ pUSd 

rwrmi| J! >nhX y dmfbt tS?#?® 1 Mtrjtmtc and <he P h >^ ue of the obese drinker 
pcn««‘ »>f mile doubt if fat the personage represented is Revere, ihe cod of riches 

whose podgy form has laconic familiar from the many images collected of late 
vcar> in connexion with Buddhist monasteries from the Punjab to Ceylon. This 
sculpture, however is medieval and closely corresponds to another of reddish 
sandstone, probably of Mathura workmanship, found ai Osia. Raipmana 1 
Kuvura lalso called I'tusrawm and Jambhah) was kinc of the Yciksha demi-gods 
oi sprues, and forms ol hjs effigy are closely related to ccrtaiji images from 
Gandbnra. Dr Vogel probably is right in associating all the Bacchanalian 
sculptures of Mathura with }tiksfai worship (A !)}, 

Mr. Cjrowsc also published a mutilated statue, 3 feet l inch high, lying at 
kukargrama in ihe Saudabad pargatm of the Mathura District —a singularly 
of , a youth witli a canopy of seven cobra heads, holding his 

2r5{ 1 ! K i? 1 r$? vc n hC \ 2i \' whl c ^ a CU P similar in shape to that seen 

op the Pali khere block, but apparently without the curved handle. A garland of 

wild flowers is twined round his body, and he wears a high head-dress of a pattern 
commonly found m Rushan sculptures, The worship of the Naans, the spirits 
or the waters, was much favoured by the ancient inhabitants of the Mathura region 
m Rushan times. This drinking Naga is related to another fine life-size statur 
ol a A Uiga water-sprite from Chhargaon. near Mathura, now in the Mathura 
Museum, the approximate date of winch is iked by an inscription on the back 
recorded in the fortieth year daring the reign of Wuvishka. According to the 
chronology provisionally adopted in this work, the statue (Plate 32A), which is 
5 teci high, may be ascribed to the year A.D, 117 ot 118, Tlie modelling is good 
The arrangement of the waistcloth in a twisted roll is typically Rushan The 
broken Icfi hand probably held a cup. 4 

Besides the Rushan Buddhas or Bodhisattvas and the Na gfls , various canonical Sittn' 
[and other] scenes are found m bas-relief f Plato 37), A common representation Rushan 
is the visit ol Indfn to Buddha in rhe Ifidrasiiu cave. The mountainous locality 
is conventionally indicated by rock-work' and its desoLneness bv birds and beasts 
looking out from their lairs. Plate 31A represents a three-tiered stupa with trees 
on either side of it and pairs of liarpics {Suparms) and centaurs [Kirmarm) bringing 
offerings and garlands These ‘offering-bearer scenes are very common and 
of course, arc also to be found at Bharhut and Sanchi. At Mathura and in 
Gandhma they develop into processions and pageants as in the archway spandril 
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(Plate 37A). The figure-sculpture here is excellent* the garland-bearers of the 
middle Kind be mu portrayed with a fine rhythmic effect, The floral-bands are 
very simply treated and are typical of a common style or Rushan decoration, 

U is to "be noticed that just as there are fewer Jutaka scenes at Sane hi than 
at Bharhut, there appear to be still fewer at Rushan Mathura* The canon is 
fast crystallizing into a literary form, to the exclusion ol the ancient popular 
parables. Hie Jatakas, which are to be recognized at Ajanta, are on the whole 
of a different class, most of them being definitely literary. 

Fan II. amakavati 

Amnwai The sculptures from the stupa of Amuiavati and its surrounding railing or 
sculptures $ greC n of marble may claim the distinction of being the most accessible specimens 
(*dl known. u f early Indian art. No visitor to the British Museum, however indilFercnt to 
Indian curiosities, can help seeing the spoils of the stupa and railing displayed on 
the walls of the grand staircase. 

Destruction The small town of Amaravuti on the south hank of the Krishna (Kistna) river, 
or the lupa- in jhc Guntur District, Madras, represents a more important ancient city called 
D ha rani kola, a place of considerable noie from at least 200 B.C. A rich];, 
decorated stupa, known to have been in good repair and still venerated in the twelfth 
century* continued to exist to the south of the town up to the dose of the eighteenth 
or the beginning of the nineteenth century, when it was Utterly destroyed by a 
■ireedy local landholder, eager to obtaiu cheap building material and convinced 
that marble slabs, plain or carved, formed excellent food for a Jim e-kiln. About 
a century ago Colonel Mackenzie visited the place and laid drawings made of 
numerous slabs, now no longer in existence. Various arcliaeologieat explorers 
have salved remnants of the sculptures, which arc now mostly housed in either 
the British Museum or the Central Museum, Madras. Our knowledge of the 
extraordinary richness of the decoration of the stupa and its railing i* derived from 
the poor remnants thus rescued and Colonel Mackenzie's drawings which have 
been published fully by Mr. Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 

Date or lhc The stupa in its earliest form was of high antiquity, dating, as inscriptions prove, 
principal from about 200 B.C. 1 But the great mass of the sculpture is much later, and 
sculptures. to ihc Rushan period. The authority of the Rushan kings, however, 

did not extend as far south as Anurovati, which was then within the dominions 
of the powerful .Andhra dynasty of the f>cccan. By the help of two inscriptions 
mentioning Andhra kings, the construction of the great railing may be assigned 
io the half-century between 150 and 200 after Christ, The highly ornate slabs 
which cased the stupa itself may be a little later. Wc are almost certainly safe in 
saying that all the sculptures of the railing and casing fall within the hundred years 
between A.D. 150 and 250. Originally it was believed that there used to be two 
railings, and all the printed descriptions give details of an ‘outer" and an ‘inner 1 
railing. But Dr, Burgess later stated that he and everybody else were mistaken, 
lhc fact being that no more than one railing, the so-called ‘outer* one, ever existed. 
The slabs supposed to have belonged to an ‘inner' railing really formed a casing 
applied to the body of the stupa. 2 However, two types of sculpture clearly 

1 rtac mkxfted *Ufc* umeulptured. Th* clutnctm turn m bcic4 flot eviicr iKan second century AJ>. and 
»IC dracribod U teittf of "Mauiyun typo', ■ ratter iraua tnrat of item Inter—po nalEuognplifcal fvfckai* {A 11 > 
jiUraK. K.MU’* diiubta Mrtj«ter my nculptura ii pic- * l-ergsmoa, IIM. cf Inti. unJ £’, Aidsit,, led etL (I9T0|, 
Chrtfiiua Bitter K«m to TrpurJ tte lawibcd rajlp- I.p IIV 
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belonging to two different periods arc distinguishable. In ihc first the Buddha 
figure is not found ; in the second it is. The latter is stylistically also very much 
easier and richer. The bulk of ihc sculptures belong 10 this second period ( A 10), 

The railing, by far \ he most magnificent known example of such structures, 
was 192 feet in diameter, about 600 in circumference, and stood 12 or 14 feet high 
above the pavement, li was constructed of upright slabs connected by three 
cross-bars between each pair of uprights, which stood upon a plinth and supported 
a coping about 2 feet 9 inches in height. On the outer face each upright was 
adorned with a full disk in the centre and a half-disk at top and bottom, minor 
sculptures filling the interspaces. Similar but ever-varying disks decorated the 
cross-bars, and Liu coping was ornamented with a long wav y flower-roll carried 
by men, numerous figures being inserted in the open spaces. The plinth exhibited 
a frieze of animals and boys, often in comic or ludicrous altitudes. The deco¬ 
rations on the inner face were even more elaborate; ihc coping presenting a con¬ 
tinued scries of bas-reliefs, and the central disks being filled with delicate sculptures, 
treating cver> r topic of Buddhist legend. Thus every part of the strucuire, with 
a surface of about 16,800 square feet, was covered with sculptured reliefs. 

The slabs forming ihe casing of the tower pari of the sutpa, 1621 feet in diameter, 
were carved more richly even than the inner face of ihe railing, if that be possible 
Apparently there were twelve in each quadrant, the principal object depicted on 
each slab being a highly decorated stupa with its railing, the rest of the surface 
being covered with an infinite variety of figures. Study of Plate 41 A, reproducing 
the best preserved of such slabs, will dispense with the necessity for detailed des¬ 
cription, and at the same time give a good notion of what the appearance of the 
Amaravsti stupa must have been in (he days of its glory- When fresh and perfect 
the structure must have produced an effeci unrivalled in the world. However 
much severe taste may condemn the characteristic Indian kvishness of decoration 
which scorned to leave an inch of plain surface, the vast expanse of sculpture in 
white marble gleaming in the brilliant sunshine cannot have failed to exhibit a 
scene of unequalled splendour, 

While abstaining from minute description of Plate 41 A, which serves as a 
synopsis of the sculptures generally, T may invite the attention of [he reader to a 
few points. In the relief picture the sculptured decoraiion is carried high up the 
dome, but the extant slabs seem to have been attached only to the lower part of 
Lhe Amara vnii stupa. It is possible dial higher bands of decoration may have 
existed and been wholly destroyed. The railing in lhe relief has four cross-bars, 
and not only three as in the real monument, The 'moonstone 1 at the entrance 
agrees in form, though not in design, with the Ceylonese examples. The lions and 
some of the architectural forms arc survivals of the Assyrio- Persian patterns of the 
Asokan age. The meaning of the five stelae or pilasters on the face of the stupa 
is not known (A 12). The worshippers in the central scene adoring the chair 
occupied only by an nbjuct which may be lhe sacred head-dress relic, might have 
appeared in a Sanchi or Bharhut relief, where images of Buddha arc unknown: 
but here, at the top of the picture, we also find Buddha seated in the conventional 
yogi attitude. The frieze at the top of the slab contains nearly fifty figures, and 
the general effect, like that of nearly all the reliefs, is excessively elaborate, But 
the skill of the artist in design and drawing, and his technical powers of execution, 
are beyond dispute. 
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The infinite variety of the patterns used in the medallions and bare mav be 
realized by 1 study either of aeffi examples or of the relief P-ctur^ _Hatc 4M 
is an excellent arid well-preserved example of a chantimfl decorative design, based 
M ffa^uSlMMr motive. The beauty and delicacy or the llora devices in he 
border and plinth deserve special notice and admiration. They will repay minutv 

examination with a magnifying glass. . . . 

The treatment of floral and animal decorative motives has been 'Uujiia-td 
above by photographs on a small scale. There specimens may be adder, from 
Mr. Rea’s drawings on a larger scale, which have not been, published except in 

his book (Plates 43A, B and C). , m .. M . K i. 

A few separate images have been found at AnummU, t wo large marble 

statues, 6 feci 4 inches in height, are illustrated in Plate 4^C. The opaque drapery 
is treated in a normalized style, quite different from the smooth transparent robes 
of the Gupta period, to be discussed in the next chapter, but to a certain cxknl 
resembling Gandham work and the Mathura figures discussed above. These 
images may date from the third or fourth century, or even later; they closely 
correspond to the Buddhas painted on the columns in Cave X, Ajanta. 

Fcnmssoti's opinion tlvat the sculptures or the Amaravuti school mark itte 
culmination of the art of sculpture in India', which wav generally accepted until 
recently bv English writers, including myself, does not now command such ready 
assent. 1 will not presume to say which work marks the culminating point , 
but i: is certainly safe to affirm ihat the pre-eminence claimed lor l lie Amaru van 
reliefs mav be effectively challenged by compositions of later date, at least in some 
respects. " Ail critics, however, can agree with Mr. Ha veil that the marbles of 
Amaravati offer ‘delightful studies of animal life, combined wnh extremely beaulo 
ful conventionalized ornament 1 T and that The most varied and dlfficyU movements 
of the human figure are drawn and modelled with great freedom and skill (i laits 
41B 42B 44A and B. 45AT The obvious overcrowding of I he compositions 
unfortunately is a defect common in Indian art. Historically, the scriptures arc 
interesting as an academic development of the style of Sanchi and Bharhut. 
Mr Havell may bo righl in believing that originally the effect of the Anutfavati 
marbles was heightened by colour, and in holding that technically they should be 
regarded as ‘painted relievos' rather than as true sculpture But whether they were 
painted or not, they must have formed, when perfect, one of the most splendid 
exhibitions of artistic skill known in the history Lkc world. 
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THE KUSHAN PERIOD 

NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 

While dealing with telly In Jut it ad ufier iht Miturymi period the moss Acceptable t(flv>iftcaLion 
is one width recognizes tlw growth of an wJigenoiM art in stone sculpture in Northern ud Genual 
Indfliunder rheSungas (droi |J>5 B.C to 75 ILC.), to be followed by 3 Scythian period (PI. 321* und O) 
itndirr the Mathura Satraps och as Km/uln and Soda rat (1st century b.c.K merging imo the splendid 
,idiii:ncinfn!s of the Kuslum period in the 1st and 2nd Centum* A. D. at Mathura and elsewhere. As 
Thi j« in in the Western and Eastern Dcccun Is concerned iherr ,s a great movement in the Krishna 
Valley. Pis earliest maoift station ri in the West at llhaja (PL 2JB mid Q and in the East 
at lagyy apetta, both about 100 B.C . if not earlier, and this is Followed by the work of iha 01 her Western 
cave mottaslerk* extending to the second half of the 2nd century A.IX as well as the work at famous 
sites stitb as Amaruvati and Nagarjiiruifcoitda its the cast right into the 3rd century A.D. All this 
early art of the Western Deccan mid the Krishna Valley is designated os Andhra or Satuvahatia art. 

I t tviis done under the Satamhnnas ami also tinder the Kshaharaia Satraps who for some time ousted 
the Satav&hani* in the Western Dexsn. The reliefs ol Nagnqunekondti belong to the rule of the A , 
Unhavahus who were the successor* of the Shi autumns in that area, 

Tlic year 78 ,\.D. for KaitishLa is the theory generally accepted today though others base sug¬ 
gested 120 A.D, and 128 A.D- and reccmly 144 A.D, has been put forward though nut on convincing 
grounds. Several magnificent portrait status <>i the Keshan period have been Found. Thai of 
the great Kanishkn r* reproduced ss Elans J9A, It it inscribed with his name The head i* missing * i 
but we know Ins features from coins. n * 

There is reason 10 believe that the Sarnatb workshops of iht Kushan period began 10 copy the 
Mathura style. A colossal Bodhisattva from Sanraih m the Samijih Museum, in the charactcrisirc * ^ 
bu(T stone, is obviously based on Mathura models. 

The Kushan period JtnJocs are almost Invariably plain rave for ■ teal loped edge. In the Km ban* 

Gupta transition period and in a few instances even during the Kushan period itsdf, decoration rut * < 
the halo begins lo appear, The Buddha head (FI. Ml)) belongs to the transition period. 

These votive tablets pet laming to the Jain Faith are known as . 4 y wgt&imi. and ore a characteristic a 0 
ofearly Jain art of Mathura. 

This Image dine from the Karra mound. There was a flourishing Bodtusattya cull at Mathura A ? 
in the Kushan period. The whorMikt tahfdsha is a characteristic of Kushan Buddha figures. 

In fact, there i* no foreign influence in the* Kurban Bodhisaiiva riguns (PI, o3C and P). 

Plate ?M> is from the Mahufi mound at Mathura. The great ancestor of the colossal 'landing a * 
Kusbiia Bodhisattva figures is the Park ham Yak aha I PI. 1 IQ. 

Tire finest of all Bacchanalian groups was found nt the Mahuii mound a few years ago fPI. 38). 

It is sculptured on bath sides and cm the top is the Buddha's aims bowl. One side depicts the vice 
of drunkeiiiicst while the other depicts a courtesan rtittdns 1 young man. Such sculptures may 
have been intc ruled to act us warnings against the pitfalls of life in the gay und opulent city of Mathura 
famed for its xmtikus who were not common prostitutes but very superior courtesans. Another A , t 
beautiful sculpture with a howl is illustrated os Ft. 39B. ^ [(1 

This dues not :i|jpear (n be v> ;n all cases Flats- ltt has nothing to do with Yalcsha worship. 

Tire generally accepted view a that there are four periods in the development of Amamvati 
extend 1 iut from the early I si century B.C. to the 2nd century A.D. Most of the sculptures of Amaiavali ^ [ j 
ere now in the Madras Museum and the British Museum, 

This seems to be wren-reel for (he earliest sculpture* mud be welt before the Christian er» t though A [2 
the majority belong to the 1st. and 2nd centuries A.D. 

These me what ore known as A yoke pillars. They are din ret Leris tie of the Krishna Volley Stupa 
architecture. A site of as great importance as Anurova ti is that of Nsgarjunakondti. also in the 
Krishna Valiev, where there were exletisive Buddhist monastic settlements. The sculpture of this 
site (Pin. 4*R. 46) 1 * a coniimiaiiim of the Amaravall tradition and v- equally fine. The work at 
Nnimrjiumkc-ridji ii artOdaicd with the Jltlhvaku dynasts, the political suecciiors of the S&iavuhanu* 
in that area, in the 3rd century A.D. ft is in the same greenish limestone and much that has come 
to Eight is well preserved A stupa ;ii Gull is dsn of the same period urn! has some interesting panels, 
now in ?hi Madras Miijram. 

METAL SCULPTURE IN THE KUSHAN AND ANDHRA PERIODS 

Till recently nothing was known of the art ot mrlal -antlptiiri- in the III and 2nd centuries A-D. 

The metal sculpture of the Indus Valley civilization ha* already Iven referred to, but no examples of 
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■Tiuiiil sculpture thereafter have enM to light tit! we come to the rale or the Kimhanj in North India 
aihI of the Satavahatm*. in the Deccan. In IMS the excavations at the Hfahmapuri mound. Kolhupm 
in the Western Deccan, brought to light a miniature elephant with riders |PI. X)C). close!y rcsembltni 
the elephant and rider capitals cf lhe Western Indian cave temples sucll us those ill Katie. Nusit and 
Kan hen There if- no doubt whatsoever (hot it belongs to the SalAvahams period, probably mid*2od 
century A,D. in the same hoard were found two omilai meiiil rings wmobitteii with the heads 
of mythical CTWlhfts; a mrinl rcpaiuiuJ plaque of .* mythical lion; and a trull vessel ergraved with 
art elephant on its. lid and wild animals, bird; ami aquatic creatures on the exterior ol the vessel. 
Uilurr ohjcvlta in the hoard included a metut rod lerinmalmg rn hti dephartt's heutf. The rod it n 
of a hanging bmp. A large pklc engraved with typical Satavrduina period figures of men and 
women Jtni not yet been to tuple leiy cleaned. Along with this hoard were found many ether vendt 
rot dumeitjc and ritual use at olio several objects of provincial Roman origin. further emphasizing 
rhe writ known contacts between the West Coast of India and the Rett Sea ports from where the ships 
engaged in the Roman trade >ei sail. The elephant with riders (PI 300 is beautifully nudrllni 
and is a genuine cainpl: of ms la I sculpture In the round. It seems to have been an tfnintcniaJ 
metal sculpture used us the fink! of a lamp, incense burner or some other utilitarian or ritual objetJ, 
The presence in this SatovaJiamt period noard or these miniature sculptured objects as well as 
■snides with decorative figure engraving indicates, that racial sculpture in miniature and engraving 
■in metal must have had j considerable vogue as decorative features for articles af rtiiinl and domestic 
use. The dcpldfflt with riders b skilfully fashioned indkaHtig the existence of skilled oraftsttn'i:. 
Two well finished toy metal cart., such as are seen in a sculptured slab at Kaoiiuntikoiuk. were nfcn 
itmnd in the hoard which probably belonged to .\ irader in miscellaneous metal objects A small 
plaque in the ftnroda Museum depicting a man and woman >«m, to belong Ip the Satuvahsnn 
period while a scry unique miniature brmue was found at NacujmuUtondu 

With regard lo metal sculpture In Kiishan Limes a few images can with confidence be assigned 
to this period. One is of :t female statuette corresponding lo the Kvduin railing figures of Mathura. 
It i» now in ar> American Museum m Kaii*d.s City. The other, a rn.de figure, was found m the 
excavations at It j par (PL 400, A hoard of Jain images from Cfiaesa. Bihar, now in ihe Patna 
Museum, also offers most interesting material for a study of metal sculpture durim: [lie KurJinn 
period. One example from this hoard is reproduced in Ale 40A while another, which probably 
belongs (o the Kmhah-Giipta (rattsition period, u illustrated us Plate 4UH Though the metal 
sculpture of lire Kushan and Andhra periods b very limited in quantity ix h mtt lucking in that pro¬ 
ficiency which is later os seen in the more refined Gupta period metal image*. 
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Chapter Five 

FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON INDIAN ART 


Pan 1. I III HELLENISTS SCLLPTLRI Of UANPITARA 


1 r Indian art as a whole may complain or undeserved depreciation and Discover) 
neglect, one branch of it, the Hellenistic sculpture of the regions on the jfSjfc 
north-vtotem frontier, anciently known as Garni ham, lias received its Full Helk>mc m 
share of attention in Europe and been the subject of voluminous discussion. 

Die existence of an Indo-Hellenic school of sculpture was not recognized generally 
until 1870, when the late Dr, leiiner brougl t to England n considerable collection 
of specimens, to which he gave the name of Graeco-Buddhist. But so far back 
as 1833 Dr. Gerard had disinterred the fust known example, a circular relief of 
Buddha, from the chamber of a ruined stupa near Kabul.' In 1836 James Prinsep 
published his account of the so-called 'Silenus' discovered by Colonel Stacy at 
Mathura, which lias been already discussed; and in 1848 Cunningham examined 
the ruins of Jnmalgarhi to !Sic north-east of Peshawar Mis observations, how¬ 
ever, were not published until many years later. The first description of a selection 
of the Jamal gar hi sculptures was that printed by Sir E. C. Bay Icy in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1852/ with illustrations so miserably rude 
ihat they gave little notion of the aesthetic value of the objects described. 1 he 
sculptures thus imperfectly illustrated, having been subsequently brought to 
England, pcrislicd in the fire at the Crystal Palace which also destroyed Major 
Gill’s copies of the Ajanta frescoes. Titus it happened that, as already observed. 

Dr. Leitner is cm hied to the credit of having first convinced the learned world of 
the fact thiil during the early centuries of the Christian era North-Western India 
was the home of a school of Hellenistic sculpture of considerable artistic merit. 

The fact was so novel and surprising that one distinguished antiquary, Mr. W UuropcAH 
Vaiix, F.R.S., was bold enough to dispute it. and to declare his inability to perceive “ 
any manifest truces of Greek an on the sculptures procured by Dr Leitner and ine - c " 
other collect on; in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, In a short time, however, 
i. ? deuce accumulated so rapidly that no possibility of doubt remained, and Profes¬ 
sor Curtiu* was able to announce that the discoveries opened 'a new page in the 
history of Greek arf. That is the explanation of the keen interest taken in them 
by European scholar;), who arc eager to follow out in its most minute details the 
story of Greek an, on which that of modern Europe is based, while they usually 
remain indifferent, or even contemptuous, towards manifestations of artistic power 
in the nations of the East developed independently of ihe Hellenic Iradii ion. 

IJuriug liie hist forty years thousands of In do-Hellenic sculptures have come to Abundance 
light, while considerable numbers, including most of the choicest specimens, SMra P 1 "- 
have iKSi’ii catalogued, described, and photographed- The number, indeed, is 
so great that it is difficult to make a small selection thoroughly representative. 

Most of the examples chosen to ilUisi ralc this chapter have been selected in virtue 
of their conspicuous aesthetic merits* and may be regarded as evidence of the highest 
attainment of a school of artist* working on Indian soil, and applying more or 
less modified Greek methods of composition and technique to Indian subjects. 
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FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON INDIAN ART Cluty- V 

A few of the figures marie the gradual disappearance of the Hellenic tradition and 
the progressive Indianiyation of the treatment.' . . 

The country from which comes this wonderful wealth of sent i-foreign sculpture 
may lx* described in general terms as the North-Western. Frontier. It includes 
the modem District of Peshawar, the valley of the Kabul mcivSwau Btinw, and 
other tribal territories, as well as the western portion of the Punjab between the 
Indus and Lite Jheltim. The kingdom of which Peshawar (Purushapura) was the 
capital having bccu known in uncicni tinier as Gtndhlll^ \h*z sculptures UlUSlly 
described h\ tftai tcmiorhil name* although Graeco-Buddhs^t hnds m Khouin 
and in the vicinity of Kabul render this title rather meaningless. 

The richest sites as yet explored arc those crowded together in the \ usutrai 
country to ihc north and north-easi of Peshawar, comprising Jmnaigarlii, Skihri- 
Bahlok Takht-i-Bahi, and many more which tl would be tedious tt> enumerate. 
Some of the best sculptures come from Swat, but the hostility of I lie tribes prevents 
systematic exploration of the antiquiTies beyond the British ironlicr, 

Even within the frontier most of the exploration done until recently has been 
the work of amateurs, conducted in a haphazard fashion, without the formation 
or preservation of adequate detailed record. Consequently, many buildintp Have 
Ireen utterly < lest roved, and the value of the large collections of sculptures toil ml 
by many public institutions and private persons is seriously impaired by the lack, 
of information concerning the provenance of the specimens. M. Foucher, the 
most learned and authoritative commentator on the sculptures, declares that it 
is impossible in the present state of knowledge to arrange them in chronological 
order. As a general rule, no doubt, the most Greek may he considered the oldest, 
and the most Indianized t lie latest, but the practical application of this principle 
presents many difficulties. Arrangement by localities is equally impracticable, 
because nobody knows where many of the best examples were found, and also 
because there is no distinct evidence of local variations m style, lie general 
style over the whole region is fairly uniform, The result is that the only practicable 
arrangement is one by subjects. In this chapter it will not he possible U» illustrate 
more than a few of the multifarious subjects treated by the artists, and students 
who wish to examine the whole field must be referred to special treatises. It 
is hoped, however, that the specimens reproduced will suffice to enable the reader 
to judge of the aesthetic qualities of the sculptures, and to place them in their 
due relation to Greek art on the one luind and to indigenous Indian art on the 
other, subject to a certain amount of vagueness in the chronology of the school 

Whenever the date of Karushka. the celebrated king of Gxindhara, shall be 
determined, that of the best period of the Hellenistic sculpture will also be known. 
Many of them undoubtedly are contemporary with him. though some me earlier 
and others later. Without going into complicated antiquarian discussions, it 
may suffice to say here that none of the sculptures are later than A.D. 600. few, 
if any. Inter titan A.D. 400, and lliat in all probability extremely few are earlier 
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than the Chris! ian era. The culmination of the an of the school may be dated 
from about A.D. 50 to A,D. ISO or 200. It is quite safe to all inn that'the works 
of gixnl quality belong to the first three centuries of the Christian era. Thus the 
best productions of the Gnndhara fndo-Hdlenbtjc school nearly synchronize 
with the an of the Flavian and A mo nine periods in Western Asia and Europe, 
and in India with the reliefs on the great rail ul Amaravati in the Deccan, as well 
as with many sculptures || Mathura on the Jumna, both of which will he discussed 
iti the next chapter. 

Without exception, all the sculptures conic from Buddhist sites and were 
executed in the service of the Buddhist religion, so far as is known. No trace 
of works of the pure Gatidluiran school dedicated to either Jainism or Brahman ical 
Hinduism has hcen discovered Moreover, the subjects treated arc not only 
Buddhist hut purely Indian. Buddha may appear in the guise of Apollo, the god 
Brahma in that of Si. Peter* or a door-keeper in that of Pallas Athene, but how¬ 
ever Greek may be the form, the personages and incidents are all Indian, and centre 
round the person of Buddha, whose image dominates the compositions. 

Herein lies the most obvious, and at the same time, perhaps, the most important 
difference between the ancient schools of interior India at Sanchi. Bharhut. or 
Bodh Gaya, and the school of Oandhara, and the contemporary an of Mathura 
and Amaru vat j. In Gandhara art. as M. t oucher observes, Buddha is every¬ 
where: and whatever be the form which he assumes, as Prince Charming, emaciated 
ascetic, or ideal monk, or by whatever name he may be called, whether it be 
Siddhuriha. Sramano Gautama, or Buddha Sakyaroum, he dominates almost every 
composition, so that the preparation of a full list of the sculptors' subjects is 
equivalent to writing an illustrated life of the Master. The early schools of Indian 
art, as we have seen, were content to indicate his supposed presence by mere 
symbols, and did not presume to imagine his bodily likeness, 

'The material of the sculptures is usually a blue clay-slate, described as horn¬ 
blende-schist 1 . The stone was finished with fine plaster, like the rock sculptures 
of Ajanta and many other localities in India and Ceylon, and the effect was height¬ 
ened by the free use of colour and gilding, traces of which are still nearly always 
discernible. 

Great numbers of detached heads, made sometimes of stucco and sometimes 
of terra-cotta, have been found, varying in dimensions from tiny objects two or 
three inches high to life size. These heads, as various in character as in dimensions, 
are often of high artistic merit. One mode of their use is explained by an obser¬ 
vation of Masson, who noted that at Hidda, near Jalalabad in the upper Kabul 
valley. 

‘idols in uresi numbers .ire found In y arc smill. of one tint! iht -anir kind, w or vight 

inches Jn hcifUil. and consist or & uojiig ca*l Utid Used cm a body of earth, alienee the heads only 
ran be brought away. They are seated amt elothed in foMs of drapery, nnd the hair is >™rn into 
rows of cull The bodio ate wwsiiniti palmed vtilh red lead, and fnrelv revered Willi Icaf-poU: 
they appear to have been inferred in tparttBenfs. of which Irafitnem* .tie oho found.' 1 

A period of work in stucco and clay seems to have succeeded ihc best period 
of work in schist. The hitter work at Taxila is all stucco and clay/ Moulds 
were used for the wholesale reduplication of these heads. Buddhists consider 
the multiplication of sacred images an act of mcrii, and the practice of making 

* Arina Axtiqmi. p. lit * Marshall, 7<xG!a Guutr, p, JO*. 
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the bodies- cheaply with clay enabled ihe pious donor to accumulate a credit balance 
of numerous good works without undue expense. Mr J. P. Rawlins, who was 
stationed for ;f considerable time in ihe Hazara District, now in the North-Western 
Frontier Province, informs me that in lhai country lie has seen numbers of ported 
plaster casts, 'for the most part only of heads* of all sizes and descriptions, fastened 
to the walls in appropriate groupings or singly Many of them seem to he por¬ 
traits of living people at the time, full of expression, and with many and varied 
head-dresses,'^ My inf ormant believed the practice to have ‘conic down from 
Greek times'. The age of the heads actually seen by Mr. Rawlins does not appear, 
but, whatever it may be, the practice referred to by him proves that the ancient 
stucco and terra-cotta I tends might have been used to iix on walls as well as on 
clay images. When objects of this class were exhibited before the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Sir J. R Fhcar remarked that similar heads from the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar preserved in. the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

‘obviously bad bcenmiadicd la masonry, and no doubt fanned part of a subject worked out in high 
relief upon the Mae of stun* building. It w*> also ratniirkuhlf tluii every ope of them ww untym- 
metneai, l.c., vomprtsved ur flattened dtbu oil the right -ide or on the left side. The purpose of tltis- 
musl been to adapt thetn to being wen w ith the greater artistic effect from a pailiuulj; point 
of view; and it indtcntcd considerable mivnncc in knowledge of the peculiar conditions ueeessnrj- 
for the HiKc-ss of Sfulptnr;il ornament .' 1 

Examples Tho British Museum possesses about forty such detached heads. mostly from 
the Peshawar District fuichased in I Shi, fifteen of which have been published by 
Dr. Burgess, Two of those are here reproduced (Plate 53A and B), Terra-cotta 
heads, somewhat similar in character, have been found in excavations at Sahet- 
MaJici in Oudh, supposed to be the site of Smvasii.* 

No Greet No trace of the existence of Greek arcluicciurc in either India proper or die 
architecture borderland lias ever been found, llut ls to say, no building yet examined was 
m India, designed on a Greek plan, or with an elevation exhibiting one or other of the Greek 
orders, Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian. Bui ihe Indo-Hcllcnic architects freely 
used certain debased Greek architectural forms — columns, pilasters, and capitals 
— for decorative purposes, much in die same way as English architects of a century 
ago often applied a Greek pediment to the front of an English dwelling-house. 
The Ionic column bus been found in (wo temples on the site of Taxila, associated 
in one me with coins of Arcs 1. who is supposed to have reigned between 90 and 
40 B.C. 1 Growse noted the occurrence of a ‘niche supported by columns with 
Ionic capitals' on a fragment of sculpture at Mathura,* and Simpson found ihe 
plaster fragment of a capital with earner volutes of the Romano-Ionic kind in the 
Ahinposh stupa near Jalalabad in ihe valley of the Kabul river. 5 More recently 
iwo more quasi-ionic capitals have been discovered, one at Patna and ihe other 
at Sarnath. but they are really only variants of the Indian bracket-capita l,' The 
Kashmir columns arc often denominated 'Doric', but lliere is no real corres¬ 
pondence. 

The abundance of modified Corinlhian columns, pilasters, and capitals tn 
the art of Gandhara contrasts strangle with the to ml luck of Doric and ilie extreme 
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rarily of Ionic forms. Most of the Gandharan friezes exhibit rcprcremations or Mg 
columns or pilasters with capitals more or less related to those of the Corinthian 
order, and which may be I airly called hulu-Curinthian, I lie shafts, whether round famit 1 
or square, are never Ruled, and resemble those of the second or third century after 
Christ at Palmyra and Baal bee. flic bases of structural pillars have been found 
at Jamafgarki, and show that the shaft might be either cylindrical or square. The 
conviction of the architects that the form of column used concerned merely I he 
decoration of a facade rs well illustraicd by the of ten-published slab from Muham¬ 
mad Nari, on which Persepolitati columns are mixed up with I ndo-Corinthian 
pilasters (Plate 47A}, 

The Indb-Corinlbim capitals vary widely in detail, but all may be described 
as agreeing generally with the luxuriant cosmopolitan style in vogue throughout 
the Roman Empire during the early centuries of the Christian era Six good 
specimens, believed to be from Jamal gar hi, arc grouped together in Plate 4711, 

The introduction of figures of Buddha in two cases may be illustrated from Graeco- 
Roman art of the time of Augustus, and again, two centuries later, at the Baths 
of Camcalia, The shell canopy is found in ike art of both Alexandria and Asia 
Minor. Even the modillious of cornices are sometimes made in the form of 
miniature Corinthian pilasters,' All capitals of the Indo-Corinthian class seem 
to be post-Christian, and their introduction appears to have been associated with 
the Rushan conquest of Kabul and the Punjab during the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The figure sculptures, as distinguished from detached heads ;tnd Irom merely Two cb>=:> 
decorative motives, may be grouped in two classes, as detached statues or small ,>f 
groups, often completely or nearly completely in the round, and relief pictures SCU -P LirL ' 
illustrating sacred stories in successive scenes The reliefs, commonly spoken 
of as ‘bas-reliefs\ are, as a matter of fact, more often in high relief. 

Hie statues and small groups represent Buddhas, Bodhis&Uvas, or saints on die tntinUc 
way to become Buddhas, brides minor deities of the populous Buddhist pantheon, of 

The stone pictures, like the later painted pictures at Ajaiua, deal with the infinite ' llt>jec,s ' 
variety of subjects presented by the scriptures, legends, and traditions of the 
developed system of Buddhism, known as the Muhayona, or 'Great Vehicle*. 

That system practically deified Gamama the Buddha, as well as other Buddhas, 
and surrounded them with a crowd of attendant deities, including India or Sakra, 

Brahma, and oLher members of the Brahma ni cal heavenly host, besides a multitude 
of attendant sprites, male and female, of diverse kinds and varying rank, in addi¬ 
tion to human worshippers. 

All the dements making up this motley retinue appear in the reliefs, and oiler 
infinite opportunities for the exercise of fancy by ihe artists, who did not ted 
bound by strict rules, such as those of the Silpo-sastras. Although the accessible 
sculptures amount to only a small fraction of those which once existed, or even 
of those known to exist, they are thousands in number, and so varied in subject 
and treatment that several bulky volumes would be required for their adequate 
description and illustration In this work it is not possible to give more than a 
small selection, representative so fax as practicable. 

Hie Gundhara sculptures suggest problems and speculations of many kinds. 

Regarded as an authentic expression of an obviously literary religious tradition, 

' The puieiv InJiui nftMlKiurc pf the taHjoi cave- m the OnWhtan manner 
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ihey control and illustrate the testimony of ihe Buddhist scripture, throwing 
much fresh light upon the beliefs and practices of ihe early follower ot the Great 
Vehicle Viewed as a collect ion of tiered effigies ihcy serve as a guide to the 
iconography of Buddhism, an aspect of llie study specially attractive to Dr* Burgess 
and M. Foucher, which must he almost ignored in this volume. 

Considered as pictures of human life, they present ns in a mirror a vino image 
of almost every phase of the life of Non hem India, lay and clerical, during several 
ccnluri<^< The artists cause to pass before our eyes landscapes, towns, domestic 
interiors, streets, fields, trees, and animals, with unlimited realistic detail. All 
the material objects of the civilization of the times — furniture, vehicles, arms, 
tools, and the rest, are depicted as they were used by the ancients, and numberless 
illustrations of the marine** and customs of the times bring dearly before our 
imagination the way in which those ancients passed their days. Every class of 
ihe population from prince to pariah is represented, and, in short, no subject of 
human interest was regarded as material unsuitable lor the sculptor s chisel. 1 

Just as the sculptures and paintings of the Catacombs and the writings of the 
i*ariv Christian fathers prove Thai no trustworthy. tradition concerning the person 
of Jesus survived in the Church, and that artists for several centuries felt them- 
w Ives at liberty to give free scope to their fancy in delineating His image, even so, 
during the first two or three centuries of die Christian era, Buddhist sculptors 
had not arrived at any settled convention as to the correct way of represent mg 
the effigy of Gautama the Buddha, whose real appearance in the Resh had been 
utterly forgotten. A long course of c tperi meni was needed before Buddh ist 
orthodoxy, guided by the later sculptors of (he Gandhara school, settled down to 
llie monotonous and insipid conventionality of the figures of Buddha now manu¬ 
factured by the thousand, and adopted, with rare exceptions, in all Buddhist lands. 
Ultimately, the conception of the Indian yogi ascetic as worked out in Mathura, 
Amur avail, and Gandhara became dominant, and passed through Khotan to Lhc 
Far Ed'.s 

A Buddha with long hair and moustaches, a I (hough not unknown even now 
in Japan, would seem strange and improper to most modern Buddhists. It is. 
indeed, essentially un-Indian. In Gandhara such a presentation of the Master 
tong continued to be legitimate, and the Legend of the cutting of his locks when 
he dramissed the charioteer, although known, was usually ignored in sculpture. 

The remarkable figure, which recurs frequently in variant forms at the Buddha's 
side, requires explanation. His characteristic attribute is the thunderbolt (Sanskrit 
rajrit. Tibetan dorje) held in his left hand. The older writers on Buddhism wrongly 
identified the ThundeiboU-Bearer as Devudatta, the heresinrch enemy of Gautama 
Buddha: or as Mara, the Buddhist Satan or as the god Sakra, ihe India of Brah¬ 
ma men I mythology. Dr. Vogel has developed a fourth theory, ingenious but 
not proved, licit he should be regarded as a personification of Dharma. the Law, 
The best-supported hypothesis is~thai which treats him as a V ;tksha. or attendant 
sprite, inseparable from the person of (he Buddha. Probably the sculptors 
intended that he should be considered invisible to spectators, in accordance with .j 
welt-understood convention. The figure occurs on one relief of the Mathura 

1 Om itlJtude mnv Ik critical iWl Rmtimii . ft nih* anht* air nmndinuid* dwmj in fotlrtne inarij* ^ 0# 
thiit GyrnJhflja iha birth-place of liui hybrid ari, mu in tm-sl ordinary critic rrs lubpttfr-- their fuluHi ate often 
I mini piuper: die Xotih-'iVcsi ulttu-i* bmt * h\nd uf ilmuM u aW die ihttt tree* 
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school, a fragment of a stele found to Ihc south of the city of Mathura (OatetJ. 

ArchaeoL Museum, Mathura, No. H. 5. p* 127V 
A seattd Buddha in the Berlin Museum (Plate 4«U) is one of the finest examples 
of the early Buddha type, with coiled hair, moustaches, and the robe falling over 

the Feet. , . 

One of the most elaborate and beautiful products, or Gandfiara art is the relief Tbs visa 
panel from loman Tanga* in Swat (3 fret 10 inches X 2 feci R inches), repre- °* ' ndra 
sent inn the visit of the god Saba ilndra) to Buddha while seated in a cave near 
Bodh Gaya tPlate 48 A). I lure the central figure has a sweet, calm dignity, while 

the numerous subordinate figures and the scenery are rendered with much grace 
and beauty. The device of exhibiting wild beasts looking out from their dens 
as a conventional indication that the scene is laid in a wild mountain country is 
common in curly Indian art, ami occurs more than once in sculptures of Gupta 
age. 

The meaning of the composition is explained by Grunwedel; 

•The Swut cnfplurc rcpf=*enH fhfl visit gf Sukn Jind hH rtlinuc. with the Gandtlarva harper 
Poiu'ludla. in the Bmldh.i white lie vv«* living in the IttdMwmptlia. a cave near Dodh-Gava. Die 
eninutse uf the cave is surrounded by flames to represeni the glory of the Teacher, “resplendent wtrh 
* lulo of tnanv colours, extending to a fathom's ItmsTh all round his person." Above and below, 
the birds, beasts, und trees indicate the isolation of the place, fndra appears as a royal personage 
on the right, doing reverence to ihe ascetk. with his pani*ol-bearer close behind, and the Devns 
minor d.-itiev of hi'- main he*.-and oa both sides ftis peculiar crown or headdress ts very simitar 
v,tmL w C find also to the Mithnra sculpture. The figure of the GaruUarva musician on the other 
side tuis been much damaged h> the fracture -if tfi 2 stone * but hiM harp vivsbtc, 1 

Four van lhis rep resent at ions of Buddha are shown in Plate 49. In Fig. F Sundry 
ihe Master is depicted with llames issuing from his head and the water of file from Buddhas, 
his feet. This represent the fire and water miracle ( Yamaku-Ptaiiharva) men¬ 
tioned in Jaiaka, No. 483. ; A remarkable parallel occurs in the Catacombs of 
Rome, whoie we bud similar representations of the water of life streaming from 
the feel of Christ.* Fig. E shows Buddha seated under a tree. Fig. D is a good 
specimen *>r Buddha seated on the diamond throne*, closely resembling the Berlin 
figure seated on a 'lion throne' (ante, Piute 48B). The remaining figure G is 
interest ine as a distinctly more Indian Buddha type, on a 'lotus throne*, and with 
the solus of the feel turned up in yogi fashion. The right shoulder is hared. This 
represents the Utter part of the Great Miracle at Sravasti when tlic Buddha multi¬ 
plied his person in the air and was heard preaching on all sides.** 

It is impossible to omit notice of the remarkable sculpture, 2 feet 8s inches Tht 
high, representing the Emaciated Buddha, or. more accurately. Bodhisattva. Fmac^icU 
in the Lahore Museum, excavated from the ruins of a monastery at Stfcrt in 1889, HuuunB - 
which is the most notable known example of the treatment of a repulsive subject. 

It depicts the Master as he sat ai Bodh-Gaya making the vain attempt to attain 
by the severest austerity that supreme knowledge which did not come 10 hint, 
according to the story, until he abandoned the practice of self-torture (Mate 4RC). r 
The subject b sometimes treated by Chinese and Japanese artists in another fashion. 
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as may be seen in the South Kensington Museum and the Music Guimct. The 
Brahmanical parallel is Bhringi. an attendant of Siva, who 'was a model ascetic, 
and fasted so continuously that he became not only emaciated; but a living skeleton. 
He is so rspresenlixi in tM sculptures of the caves of Elcphnnta near Bombay, 

We cannot linger over the Buddha figures._or attemptto follow the personal 
histoFV of Gautama from his conception and infancy to the fun era J pyre anti the 
distribution of his relics, as depicted in a long series of reliefs; but must pass oa 
to another class of images, formerly described as 'kings or ‘royal personages , but 
now recognized as BOdhi&aitvas. or saints destined lo become Buddlias All 
considerable collections include specimens, and many Imc boon published. 

An image in I he Lahore Museum (No. 1)23*#), with finely sculptured drapery, 
is a beautiful work, and typical of its class (Plate 49C). The small relic I on the 
pedestal follows the tradition or the Early School in the interior by abstaining from all 
attempt to image the dead Master, his presence being symbolized by the empty scat. 

A larger statuette found near Peshawar, and generally regarded as the most, 
striking piece in the large collection of sculptures in the .Central Museum, Lahore, 
represents a royal personage seated in European iashion on a throne, with his 
left foot on a footstool and his left hand grasping a spear, his attitude being obvi¬ 
ously reminiscent of dial of the Zeus of Phidias (Plate 50BI. This notable ngure, 
at one time believed to be the portrait of m Indo-Scydrian monarch, is now recog- 
aired as Kuvera or Vaitfavana, god of riches and king of the Yaks has, who played 
a very important part in Indian Buddhism, and will be mei with again in medieval 
times. Hie image is free from die tinge of effeminacy which mars some of the 
best finished works of the school, and must always command admiral ion for its 
virility and dignityJ* 

Excavations ax Sahri-llahlol yielded another figure of the throned Kuvena 
with the goddess Hariii as his consort seated beside him (Plate 49B), which is 
one of the most delicately modelled works of the Gandhara school, and is presuma¬ 
bly vT early date, Hariti, in one of her aspects, was the protector of children 
from lhe dangers of epidemics. A Handing figure from Sikri (Plate 49A) presents 
her in the same aspect of her character, hut posed in quite another fashion. The 
clever and unusual treatment of the drapery may be noted. 

One of the most interesting statuettes is the well-known image of Pallas Athene 
in the Lahore Museum (Plate 50C), The goddess is represented standing, facing 
front, wearing Greek costume, chiton and hi million, and holding a spear across 
her body. Both hands have been lost. Probably the right hand grasping the 
spear was raised to her head, as was lhe right hand in the Pallas type of the coins of 
Asses I (? first century B.C.). while lhe left hand held the aegis. The Late Dr. Bloch 
seems to have been right in interpreting the image as that of a foreign female guard 
set over the women's apartments of a palace, and forming part of a conn scene,' 

A panel from the Dames collection, now in Berlin (Plate 5IE), is an uncommon 
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variant of the ‘Woman and Tree' motive, which will be discussed later. The Pane!*from 
panel seems to be pari of a larger composition, and is apparently of tolerably 
early date, although the figure is very Indian. Plate 51C. also from llie Dames 
collection, is not equal in merit to the preceding, the drapery being treated in a 
more formal and commonplace manner, A man stands under a tree playing the 
vino, or lyre which, however, does not correspond to the Indian kind of to-day. 

These three figures apparently formed parts of a frieze or larger composition, 

The trees, necessarily treated conventionally in order to bring them within the 
limits of the panels, have a fine decorative effect. 

One Hellenistic group, known from at least five or six specimens, is of special Auuptannn 
interest as being demonstrably adapted from a masterpiece of Leochares, a famous ”J- .^ n ^ pc 
Attic artist of the fourth century before Christ (372-330 B.C). His bronze work, mL>t | C _ ■ 
praised by Pliny (d. A.D, 19), but long since lost, inspired many later copyists, 
who translated the theme into marble, with variations. One of the marble copies, 
or imitations, is in the British. Museum, another at Thessaknricu, a third at Venice, 
and the fourth and finest is in the Masco Pio Clementine at the Vatican. Tire 
subject is the earning off of the beautiful boy Ganymede by an eagle, represented 
sometimes as the messenger of Zeus, and sometimes as the god himself iransfomied. 

In the Vatican copy the eagle is shown as supported by the trunk: of a tree in the 
background, with wines expanded and neck stretched upwards, grasping with 
tender firmness the nude youth, whose feet have just ceased to touch the receding 
earth. His robe, disclosing the nude figure, is so disposed as to protect his back 
from injury caused by the bird's talons. A dog. seated below, howls piteously 
for Ids vanishing master, as described by Virgil.' Nobody can look at Plate 50A, 
reproducing the best of the Buddhist adaptations, obtained from the monastery 
at Sangliao in the Yusufzai country, and compare it wiih the Vatican copy of 
the Attic artist's composition, without perceiving that the composition is essentially 
the same as thai of Leoehares, made familiar to the Hellenistic world in marble 
replicas. All ihc Buddhist adaptations omit the dog. and so agree w ith the groups 
preserved at Venice, Thessatoiuca, and in the British Museum, white in Uw pose 
of the eagle and the introduction of the trunk of the tree they resemble the Vatican 
example. The subject, although retaining the essentials of the Greek myth, has 
been thoroughly Irtdianized. both in general treatment and by the substitution 
of a heavily draped female for the nude boy. The notion once held that the 
woman should be regarded as Maya, the mother of Buddha, is erroneous. The 
better opinion is that the group was imended to represent to Indian minds the 
carrying off of a female Na$a, or snake sprite, by a monstrous Garuda, the impla¬ 
cable enemy of the snake iribe, As in all the Gandhara sculptures, the subject 
is absolutely Indian, no matter how foreign the presentation of it may be in out¬ 
ward form, 1 , 

Plate 51A is a remarkable panel in the Lahore Museum {CataU Plate Vli t 3), 
showing tw o boys of Greek appearance armed with the old Indian broad-sword, 
as described by Megasthenes and represented in the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures. 
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The work is artistic and attractive, and, as Professor Gardner reminds me. recalls 
the Pei game nc style, 

The 1 now proceed to ill us irate a few representative relief scenic pictures of high 
Nniivh) quality, beginning with the Dames specimen of the Nativity, unpublished, and 
the finest example known to me of that favourite subject (Plate 52B). According 
to the legend, Gautama Buddha was born in :s pure fashion by springing from Ins 
mother's side as she stood under a tree in the Lumbtni Garden, the modern 
Rummindei, lot he east or Kupilavasiu. The composition is arranged in a perfectly 
symmetrical manner. On the left of the picture the and Inttm, or SaJira. with his 
characteristic high head-dress, receives the child, behind him stands Brahma, and 
two other unnamed gods complete the divine party. Hu: woman who supports 
the mother is her sister, and three attendants balance the gods oil the other side. 
The figures arc thoroughly naturalistic men and women, cleverly modelled, and 
ingeniously arranged so as not to interfere one with the other.’ The draperies 
are treated with freedom and variety. On the whole. I am disposed to regard 
this group as the finest of the more complex stone pictures produced by the school 
of Gandhara. 

The‘Great The story of the ‘Great Renunciation’ of domestic joys and lhe splendours 
Remind*, of princely life by she young Gautama or Siddhartha when he went forth from 
1j0tl ■ his father’s palace to take up the career of an ascetic, as told in both the hooks 
and the sculptures, comprises many incidents, which were treated in an with 
much freedom and variety of detail. Here I select for reproduction a rare repre¬ 
sentation of the groom Chandaka leading out the horse Kanthaika ready sftddl d 
for his master’s use (Plate 53C), The modelling of the horse is better than that 
of the animal in Indian sculpture generally, which often fails with the horse, while 
almost always successful with the elephant. This minor accident is intended 
to serve as a symbol of the whole story 5 

Symbol Plate 53D represents the worship, by shaven monks, of the rnsut symbol, signi- 
worchip. Tying Buddha, the Law, and the Church. It closely resembles the representation 
of the adoration of the iabarum in the Catacombs. 

Demon The well-known unique relief representing a group cl figures with demoniac 
lioais. faces attended by three soldiers (Plate 52A) has puzzled the interpreters, who 
usually assume the demons to be a part of the host by which Buddha was assailed 
in the Temptation. It was Dr. Lender who remarked that the so-called demons 
are simply monks wearing masks for a "devil dunce' : such as those now worn by 
Tibetan Lamas. The equipment of the soldiers has been described sometimes 
as Greek and sometimes as Roman. But it is neither. The men evidently belong 
to the Himalayan region, and wear the dress and armour used in that region about 
the time of Kanishku. say A.D. 100, The arrangement of the scales of the armour, 
probably made of leather, with the curved ends uppermost, is explained by Sir 
Aurcl Stem’s discoveries of similar scales at Dandan-Uiliq in Khofait and by 
a suit or Tibetan mail preserved in the British Museum, The Khotan scales 
date irom the seventh or eighth century, but then: is no difficulty in believing 
that the fashion of armour may have remained unchanged for ages : 

Frie/c uf An imperfect frieze in the British Museum, about [(finches lone bv 61 indies 
HE ** (Pl2tt 53E >' whidl Dr - Burgess, has been convincitigIy im2rpS 
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by M f-ouchcr as a ig presen tat ion of marine deities in a quasi-Greek fashion. 

The character of ihc personages as tritons or marine deities of some kind is esta¬ 
blished by the paddles which they carry and their kitis of tins cut in the shape of 
vine-leaves The object borne in the right hand of the figure the second from 
the right end appears to be a dolphin, indicating that the Insider was intended 
for Posddon, The figure on the extreme left is in the familiar pose of Hendries, 
the Corinthian pillar on the right is in the style of Palmyrene work of the second 
or third century. The modelling of the forms would deserve praisu hut for the 
disfiguring exaggeration of the abdominal muscles. Hie bearded faces resemble 
that of an unmistakable triton, also in Ihc British Museum, who has a fin and a 
curly tail fFoucher, Fig. 123),' . „ . . . 

The general impression produced by study of Hue Gandhara sculptures is mat .Marine** 
they form a class standing to a considerable extent apart from the main current ffijgf 
of the evolution of art within ihc limits of India, hi Fouchcr lias succeeded, 

I think, in demonstrating that the Gandhara school has no direct filial relations 
with ihe earlier art of Mauryu and Suiiuit times, notwithstanding Hie appearance 
in boih of certain dements common to the Hellenistic art of Western Asia. The 
artists of the north-west, who were masters oftht- technique ot Asia Minor, hud 
no need to copy tritons, centaurs, and so forth, from the works of their humbler 
predecessors in'the interior. The true view seems to be that, whatever may be 
the sources and extent of foreign influence on the work ot early Endian sculptors, 
the rapid development of the Gandhara school during the Jirst century of the 
Christian era was the direct result of a fresh importation into the frontier regions, 
hy accomplished artists introduced from outside, ot Hellenistic ideas expressed 
in the forms then current throughout the Roman Empire. 

According 10 Cunningham such importation of artists and ideas appears to 
have been dosoiy associated with and dependent on the extension of Hie foreign 
IndO'ScytMan and Rushan empires, as they gradually advanced their borders Jy(UiVtyi 
from the Oxus to the Ganges, and possibly as far as the Narbada. Unfortunately, 
as already observed, Ihc chronology of those limes is uncertain : and until the 
chronological question, summed up as Ihe problem of the date of Kamshka, 
shall he definitely solved, the exact relations Of the art of Gandhara with that of the 
Graeco-Roman world and India proper cannot be elucidated with all the 

precision desirable. „ . .... ... 

It is, however, safe to affirm both that the Rushan kings had become lords 
of Kabul, with at all events pan of the Punjab, before A.D. 101L and that sometime 
after 1 Hal date the character of the Gandhara style was fixed. Much of the better 
sculpture of ihe Gandhara school undoubtedly was produced during the reigns 
of the later Rushans The characteristic of this work is the modified Corinthian 
capital, similar in style to the capitals fashionable throughout tlte Roman empire 

in the early centuries of the Christian era. , , 

The appearance in sculpture of that specially Grucco-Roman form coincides Orion of 
with the introduction of the Rushan gold coinage, agreeing in weight with the JgJr"" 
Roman aurttis* though somewhat debased m standard/ All the evidence leads lchm>L 
to the inference that the rapid development and extension of the distinct Gandhara 
school with its characteristic Indo-Corinthian capitals, were effected under the 
patronage of the great Kushun kings, who may even have imported foreign artists. 
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Such foreign artists, accredited by royal authority and the fashion of the court, 
would have been readily accepted as teachers hy the lentil Indian sculptors, who* 
after their accustomed manner, would have proceeded to adapt the new methods 
to their own purposes, sometimes, perhaps, bettering the instructions ot their 

masters. 1 ; _ . 

Pd mild wm The popularization of the Persian style of painting in India under Akbar in 
m uuo- the sixteenth century* and the immediate development oi a prolific Indo-Persian 
FcjiMir school, surpassing its prototype in eeriain respects, while inferior in others, otTui 
pamting An exaC:l parallel to the events wlikh happened, as I believe, in the Kingdom 

of Gandhara during the first ecu tun 1 of the Christian era. The parallel fails in 
so far that the Persian style of painting, being congenial to Indian taste, readily 
admitted of certain modifications w hich may be reasonably regarded ns improve¬ 
ments. whereas the ultimate models of the Gandhara sculptors having been tile 
masterpieces of Attic and Ionic art, alien in spirit to the art of India, were usually 
susceptible of modification by Indian craftsmen only in the direction Of degradation 
Indian mi- It is obvious that the foreign elements in the art of Gandhara. tended to diminish 
non ^ a as time went on* and that,'generally speaking, the sculptures with most clearly 
tetorugc. marked Gieck cliaracter should be considered early, and those most Indianized 
as comparatively talc. But. as already pointed out* this criterion affords no 
infallible lest of age. Some of (he best finished works in Hellenistic style may 
have been executed by clever Indian imitators long after the introduction of the 
style, just as among "the Mughal pain rings we find close imitations of Persian 
models side by side and contemporary' with paintings profoundly Indianizcd 
Decadent* Many European critics, convinced of the unapproachable excellence of the 
«r improve* highest type of Greek art, the model of the less excellent Hellenistic art. see in lire 
meat? process of India trillion a decadence. But the critics of the 'nationalist’ school 
are persuaded that this view is erroneous, and that the process of Indiamzarion 
is In itself an artistic improvement. Mr. Havel, in general agreement with Dr, 
Coomaraswamy, teaches that the earliest Gandhara sculptors were no better than 
mechanical craftsmen, hirelings following more or less impure Hellenistic tradi¬ 
tions. engaged by the frontier kings in the manufacture of inferior objects of 
handicraft, which are mere 'soulless puppets, debased types of the Greek and 
Roman pantheon posing uncomfortably in the attitudes of Indian ascetic ism’, 
and tarred with the vices of commercialism, insincerity* and want of spirituality, 
most conspicuous in the earliest examples. The indictment continues: 

T Uc insincerity and want or spirituality typical of m:arlj all [he art of Gandhara arc. an 1 have said, 
most conspicuous in the earliest examples, or those which ate attributed to the first century of our 
era, when the Roman influence was strongest. Two century later, in the sculptures of Ute Lanya n 
Tnugai Monastery, which Professor Grunwedel dewrlbe* as belong.!sis to the beat period of Gandhiif.t, 1 
the art has become more Indian, more national, and more spiritual, but il has nut vet achieved the 
true ideal of Indian art Since, however, ii is Indian influence. Indian thought which has bo far 
perfected the style, it is surety incorrect to say ihaiihe ideal of Endian Buddhist art ha* been created 
hy foreigner*. Foreign hand\ may have held the tool*, but the in line new- which hive dominated 
the art have been throughout Indian... .The perfected ideal of Indian ail Is on far in advance of 
the Garni Imran type as the art of the Parthenon surpasses Ihc an of Gw miliar a. Neither artistically 
nor technically ts it possible to place the best Gandhuran sculpture in the same plane with that of 
flarobodut, Elephant*, or Ellora, or even with iht bal modern Nepale&c metal-wort «ich as the 
Buddha in Plate VIZ* 

■ rtiu c* pirn an iw of the rise of Qnidwi an a cun rnn ’ Nu* m me Indian ’>< mujt,. CaWMla. See Plate <» A. 
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Tlie crinc then proceeds to liken Gandharan art to 'cheap, modern Italian Allaged 
plaster work', and to extol the later medieval sculpture and bronzes as exhibiting faLt ' ls 
“quiet restrained dignity, calm conviction, and dfacemcnt of physical detail.., 
the embodiment of a great national tradition, a synthesis of Eastern philosophy 
and religious art'. We arc further told that the Bra hmanleal art 01 the eighth 
and ninth ceniuries expresses "the true Indian conception of divinity in a super¬ 
human, spiritualized body', or, as elsewhere phrased, ‘tile idea of a purified. Itan- 
sccn dcuLiI body formed by the practice of Dhyrna [meditation] and Yoga [ascetic 
testrairu]'. So'Dr. Cooniaraswamy declares that 

•jiisi as through nil Indian schools of thought there mm Uke n golden Ihrmd ihc futniuincnttd ulealisnt 
of the Vpanfshath —the Vedanta —so m all Indian art there b a unity dun underlies all its bewildering 
varkty. Thb unifying principle is here also Idealism, and this must of necessity have htvn w>, for 
the synthesis of Fujian thought is one, not many',* 

The subsiancc of these criticisms seems to mean that all high-dass Indian [h* 
sculpture must be an expression of Bralimanical metaphysics, nothing else being 
truly Indian or national Bui the Gandhara artists, who certainly did not worry df J_" 
about a 'superhuman, transcendental body, or lake any interest in the Upunishads, 
agreed in those respects with the artists of all the early Buddhist schools, who 
were, nevertheless, just as Indian and national as any niiuh-ccmury Brahman could 
be. Although the technique of Gandhara differed widely from that of Bharhut, 

Sanciii. and the rest, all t he early Buddhist schools alike, that of Gandliara included , 
were animated by the Buddhist kindly humanistic spirit, as dilfcrcnt as possible 
from l he Twttric notions dominating medieval art. both Braiiirutniciu and 
Buddhid, but equally Indian. We are not entitled to denounce Gandharan an as 
‘lackimt in spirituality 1 , and so forth, merely because it docs not express the ideas 
of Biota and Elephunta. As a matter of fact, many of the good Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures may be fairly held to express with admirable feeling and sincerity the ideal 
of a saint ly Indian man, and to be not lacking in 'restrained dignity . hor instance, 
the beautiful Bod hi salt va (PLue 49C) is very far from being a 'soulless puppet : 
the Lahore Museum K uver a (Plate 5l>B) has a good share of restrained dignity : 
and many of the Buddhas arc quite equal to any of the Javanese or Ceylonese 
iniagcs Much credit IS given by the new school of critics to the achievement;, 
of medieval sculptors in the representation of gesture and strenuous action; out. 
without depreciating their work, il is permissible to insist on the similar merits 

of the Gandharan heads and Atlantes, . r . ni-triored 

Political conditions seem to have been, responsible to a great eaten, for the 
failure of ihc art of the north-western frontier to penetrate deeply into the interior. 

The Kusliun empire apparently broke up in the time of Vasudeva I, the successor arJ j n | n ^ u< 

of Huvishka, and was followed probably by a time of unrecorded anarchy. The 

next empire, that of the Guptas, who completed the conquest of the Gunge: to 

valley about the middle of the fourth century, did not include the Punjab, and so 

was separated from Gandhara by l orcign territory. , - G , 

But outside India the Ganditara school achieved a grand success by becoming 
the parent of the Buddhist art ol Eastern or Chinese Turkistan,Mongolia^ China, 0 f Buddlii^i 
Korea and Japan. The stages of the transmission of the style to the bar Last art m t [ lc 
have been cleat ly disclosed by the abundant discoveries of sculpt ures and paint- Fir E^t. 
ings in the manner of Gandhara tluroughout Chinese Turkistan, both to me north 
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and south of the Takkmakan (Gobi) Desert. Through China the imported foms 
of Buddhist art passed to Korea, and <hence to Japan. Pious pdgnms. like f-u- 
hpn arid Hluen Tsking* played a large part in deiemimmg \hc course of Budrlmst 
art in China by bringing back from the Indian Holy Latid s multitudes of images 
and pictures which became the authoritative models for Chinese monastic artist v. 
The Indian influence, it must be dearly understood, affected the an of China 
and Japan only in its application to Buddhist uses. In other departments (. hinesc 
an, and its daughter in Japan, developed independently of Indian teaching. 

The pursuit of the eastern ramifications of Indian Buddhist art lies beyond the 
scope of this work, but a slight sketch in outline of the process by which 
i he Guildhara style became the basis of the art devoted to the service of Buddhism 
in the Far East is an almost indispensable suppLmuni so an account of the 
Gundhara school, and may be presented in few words. 

Communications between China and the western countries were first opened 
up during the time of the Early Han Dynasty (22b U i to VD. ‘:5V by means 
Of the mission of Chnng-Kien. who was sent as envoy to the 0\us region* and died 
about ! 14 B.C. That mission resulted in the establishment of regular intercom sc 
between China and the Scythian powers, hui did not involve contact with India. 
In the year A.D. 8 the official relations of the Chinese government with the * ester n 
states came to an end* and when the first Han dynasty ceased to exist in A.D, 25 
Chinese influence m those countries had vanished, But in A.D, 73 a great general 
named Pun-chao reduced the King of tChotan to subjection, and from that date 
continued his victorious career until his death in A.D, 102 when ihc power of 
China attained its greatest western extension. In the last decade of ihu first 
century Pan-chao inflicted a severe defeat on the Kushan king of Kabul somewhere 
beyond the Pamirs in the Yarkand or Kashgar eounlry, Most probably that 
king was Kanishku. After Pan<hao’s death the Kushan king retrieved his defeat 
and occupied Khotan, at some lime between A.D, 102 and 123. To Hut Indo- 
Seythian conquest of Khoum 1 would attribute the rapid spread of Indian languages, 
scripts, religion, and an in Chinese Turkistaii, as disclosed by lhe discoveries 
of ream years. Kanislika’s defeat of the Chinese and conquest of Khotsm afford 
an adequate explanation of the archaeological facts. Probably the iudo-Scythian 
occupation of Kholan did not last very long, but no documentary evidence on 
the subject lias yet been discovered. During the third century Buddhism effected 
considerable progress in China, and from the beginning nf the fifth century to the 
eighth a constant stream of learned pilgrim* devoted themselves to the task of 
saturating Chinese Buddhism with Indian ideas and Indian art. Early in the 
seventh century Bajna and his sou, Wci-tschu l-song, distinguished painters from 
Khoum, visited the Chinese court, and founded an Indo-Chinese school of paint¬ 
ing. China transmitted the Indian forms of Buddhist an to Korea, whence 
ihey passed to Japan. That K the outline of the facts.' During all the centuries 
mentioned ihcre is no indication of a rdlex action of Chinese on Indian art. the 
supposed Chinese influence on the Ajanta paintings a little before or after A.D. 600 
being very doubtful. 
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Part U T1IF EXTENT OF THE FOREIGN INFLUENCES *3 

The fact that the prevalent existing Forms of Buddhist art in the Far 
East originated in Gandhara has been fully proved in detail by Professor Gr^n- 
wcdcl and other authors, whose finding on ihat point is generally accepted. 

Part ft. THE EXTENT OF TtlE FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

The isolation of India so apparent <m the map. has never been absolute. Her 
inhabitants from the most remote ages have always been exposed to the action 
of roTcicn ideas conveyed by one or all of three ways — by sea. through the passes 
of the nonk-eastern Trout icr. or through ltic more open passes of the north-west. 
The only foreign art which could influence India from the north-east being that 
of China, which certainly produced no considerable effect on, Indian an prior to 
the Muhammadan conquest, the ingress of foreign artistic ideas through the north- 
eastern passes may be left out of account. 

Long before the dawn of history traders from distant lauds had brought I heir 
wares to the ports of India, and tn all probability introduced (he alphabet and 
an of writing. But in those ancient duv> the sea, although open to the passage 
of adventurous merchants, was not the bond of union between distant lands 
which it lias become in these latter times Tor a great naval power, and the influence 
exercised upon the art of the interior by small bodies of traders at the ports must 
have been comparatively trifling. The constant invasions and immigrations from 
iht* continent of Asia through"the north*western passes had more effect: and 
one prehistoric immigration, or series of immigrations, which brought the Vcdic 
Aryans, ultimately sen led the future of all India for all time by laying the founda¬ 
tions of ihe complex, exclusive, religious, and social system known as Hinduism. 
When history opens in the sixth century B.C., Northern India, at all events, was 
already largely llinduized, and in the third century, when the earliest extant monu¬ 
ments "came into existence, the Hindu system stood firmly established. In attempt¬ 
ing to estimate the nature and extent of foreign influence on Indian art, 
as conveyed by sea and through the north-western passes, wc must assume the 
existence of Hinduism as an accomplished fact, and acknowledge that nothing 
positive is known about Hindu an before the age of Asoka. 

In his days the dominant foreign influence may be designated Persian, traceable 
clearly in his monolithic columns, in the pillars of structural buildings, and in 
architectural decoration. Capitals, crowned bv recumbent bulls or other animals, 
are found at Bharhui, Sanchi and elsewhere, in' the Gandhara reliefs, and at Eran 
in Central India, even as late as the lifth ccnturv or the Christian era. hut these 
do not very exactlv correspond with lhe l me Aehaemcnian type. The capitals 
of the monolithic columns, likewise with their seated and standing animals, 
although distinctly reminiscent of Persia, differ widely from Persian models, and 
arc anistlcallv far superior to anything produced in Aehaemcnian rimes. Sir 
John Marshall, as already observed, can hardly be right in ascribing the beautiful 
design and execution of the Sarnatb capital Cfwie. Plate 4) and its Mows to Asiatic 
Greeks in the service of Asoka,* 

Wc are thus led «o consider the second foreign element in the most ancient 
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Tiit schools of Indian an. lhat is to say, the Greek dement, expressed in Asiatic 
Hdicnism Hellenistic forms. In Asoka’s age the chief schools of Greek sculpture were 
dem^rti Minor at Pergamum, Ephesus, and other places, not in Greece, and the 

Hellenistic forms of Greek art iiad become largely modified by Asiatic and African 
traditions, reaching hack to live ancient days of Assyria and Egypt. It is conse¬ 
quently difficult to disentangle the distinctively Greek dement in earh Indian art. 
The acanthus leaves, palmettos, centaurs, tritons, and the rest, all common factors 
in Hellenistic aft, arc as much Asiatic as Greek. The art of; he Asokan monoliths 
is essentially foreign, with nothing Indian except details, and the fundamentally 
alien character of its style is proved by the feebleness of later attempts to copy it, 
[ Lliink that the blUliant work typified by the Samath capita! may have 
been designed in its main lines by foreign artists acting under the orders of Asoka, 
w hile all The details were left to the taste of the Indian workmen, much in the same 
way as long afterwards the Kutb Minar was designed hy a Muhammadan architect 
ago built by Hindu masons, under the orders of the Sultan Aliaimh.' 

Posi- Our knowledge of the line art of Asoka's reign (273-232 B.C.) is restricted to 
Aiok.:i. the monolithic columns almost exclusively. The other sculptures of the Early 
UY^ 11 - Period probably are alt, or nearly all of Luci date. They present a great con- 
u v ii lair, being essentially Indian, with nothing foreign except details, and they 

presuppose the existence of a long previous evolution of native an probably 
embodied lit impermanent materials, and consequently jiol represented by actual 
remains. 

Are wc to regard these sculptures, and especially the reliefs of fthnrlitil. Sunchi, 
and 8oUh Gava, as purely Indian in origin and inspiration, or as clever adaptations 
of foreign models? The sudden apparition simultaneously or stone architecture, 
stone sculpture, and stone inscriptions during the reign of Asoka, when considered 
in connexion wilh the intimate relations known to have existed between the Maurya 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms of Asia. Africn, and Europe, raises a reason¬ 
able presumption that the novelties thus introduced into the ancient framework 
of Indian civilization must have been suggested from outside. That presumption 
is strengthened by the foreign style or the monolithic columns, which undoubtedly 
were a novelty brought into being by the command of an enlightened despot in 
close touch with the outer world. It must he remembered, however, that Early 
Indian architecture vras essentially wooden. No sudden transition can be traced 
daring from Asoka's age. The small, square Gupta shrines are the earliest stone 
structures in India proper, 

probable Although I do not now feel justified in expressing as confidently as I once did 
Alexandrian m y theory of the Alexandrian origin of Indian bas-relief sculpture in stone* I am 
>r disposed to believe lhat such reliefs would never have been executed if works 

reS essentially similar had not previously existed in the Hellenistic countries, and 
especially at Alexandria. : The Indian reliefs certainly are nol modelled on those 
of Persia, which are utterly distinct in character; and ft seems unlikely that the 
Indians should have suddenly invented the full-blown art of stone bas-relief out 
of their own heads without any foreign suggestion. The Alexandrian reliefs 
were available as indications how stone reliefs should he executed, and the clever 
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Putt II 


nre rXTEKT or Tirr foreign influences 


Indian artists and craftsmen, once they had seized on iho main idea, would have 
tiad no difficulty in transmuting it into purely Indian forms, just as ihc Hindu 
play-writer, mentioned bv Weber, transformed the Midsummer Night's Dreatn 
into a niece thoroughly Indian in character, showing no trace of its English source, 1 
Complicated relief pictures, like th^sc or lihi.rhm and Sanchi- placed in exposed 
positions, could not have been satisfactorily executed in wood or ivory; but tJie 
trained wood and ivorv carvers, who existed in India from time immemorial, 
could easily liavc applied their skill to making stone pictures as soon as the novel 
material had become the fashion. Carvers in wood and stone often are the same 
people and use tools substantially identical. The truLh seems to be that the 
Indians illustrated the J a takas with Indian scenes jUSE as the Alexandria ns illus¬ 
trated pastoral poems with Greek scenes, and that the Indians got Irom abroad 
the idea of so doing. Hut the theory must be admitted to be incapable of decisive 
proof, although to my mind H appears to be highly probable. The subject-matter 
and treatment of the post-Asokan reliefs are certainly on the whole Indian, and 
such obviously foreign derails as they exhibit art accessory rather than integral. 

M, Fouehei, however, may be right when he discerns in the Sanchi sculptures 
more subtle indications of Hellenistic influence in certain examples of bold fore¬ 
shortening. in clever presentations of the three-quarter face figure, and in the 
harmonious balancing of groups. It is, indeed, inconceivable that the Indian 
sculptors or Asoka's lime should have failed to learn something from t he Greek 
art if it was accessible to them. The exact channel of tbiS foreign influence i> 
not historically or geographically' clear. And its extent is debatable if it existed 
al all. A great deal must be allowed for natural, purely native development, when 
discussing such improvement of skill as is visible in the kajii and West gates oj 
Sanchi when compared with the North :md South, But whatever was borrowed 
the Indian craftsmen made their own. so Lliai their work as a whole is unmistakably 

Indian in character and original in substance. 

I proceed to discuss in some detail certain motives ol ancient Indian sculpture 
which seem to be of foreign origin, and in some eases lend support to the theory 

of specialty Alexandrian influence. • . 

The first to he considered is that which may be conveniently designated the 
‘Woman and Tree' (Plate 54BT The form which may be regarded as normal 
represents a woman standing under a vine or other tree, with her legs crossed, 
the left arm twined round a vtcm, and the right hand raised to her head. Many 
variations, however, occur. Occasionally, the Idi hand is raised above the head, 
as in an example from Mathura, tn which also the right arm is not twined round 
a stem. Sometimes the legs arc not crossed. The woman, in some eases, is more 
or tes> clothed* but frequently, and especially at Mathura, is unmistakably and 
aggressivcIv naked Very often, blit not always, she stands on a dwarl, amnia . 

or monster (Plate 32C). . . _ , 

lb- altitude is well calculated to display I he charms of the female foim and. 
as M. Foncher observes, is frequently described in Sansknt poctiy. so ihitt it 
may he regarded as ‘la pose plastiquc par excellence of India, The dates ol 
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Sanskrit literature are so uncertain that it is quite possible that the descriptions 
may have been suggested by the statuary. It seems lo me highly probable that 
the plastic rendering was a foreign introduction. Dales seem to forbid the sugges¬ 
tion that Western art might have borrowed it from India. 

The motive The earliest Indian example known to me is the Btiurhui draped figure of Lhe 
in indiu. Yakshi Chanda, who is represented in what I call the normal man net . That 
may be dated about 200 B.C 1 The pose is in exact keeping with her character 
as a primitive godlrng, The lady ako appears on the Sanehi gateways, and in 
Cmndharan an over and over again with many variation*. I .cannot find her 
at Amaravati, bu( at Mathura she is specially characteristic of the local art. both 
Jain and Buddhist, and is often represented with lascivious suggestiveness in a 
manner to which the Mathura school was too much inclined. Slightly modified 
she becomes Maya, the mother of Buddha, in the Nativity scene (Plate S2B). 
The latest example that 1 can quote is a Brahma meal sculpture of the period at 
Vjjayanagar Tadpatri (Plate 134B) in the Anantapur District, dating from Lhe 
sixteenth century. Thus, il is established that in Indian sculpture the motive had 
an history of more than 1,700 years. 

The motive In Greek art it occurs in the 'fourth century B.C,. a century or two before its 
in Greek an first appearance in India at Bharhut, The Hellenistic artists transported Lhe 
motive to Egypt, where, by reason of contact with native Egyptian sensual notions, 
its treatment acquired a lascivious tinge, agreeing strangely with the Mathura 
presentation, the nude figure, however, in Egypt being often male instead of 
female. M Strzygowski gives the name of Copto- Alexandrian to lhe mixed or 
mongrel art produced by the intermingling of Hellenic and Coptic ideas. The 
an of Gandhara docs riot share with that of Mathura the reproach of lascivious¬ 
ness. It deserves credit, as M. Foucher points out, for its *irrcprochable tenue" 
in dealing with the relations of the sexes/ 

The Aachen The most striking illustration of the close resemblance between the Mathura 
■BasdwY presentation of the Woman and Tree motive and the Copto-Alexandrian form is 
found in an unexpected place, the cathedral of Aachen or Aix-la-Cliapclle in 
Rhenish Prussia. Six remarkable ivory' panels on the sides of the cathedral pulpit 
have been examined in a special disquisition by M Straygowski. who has proved 
to my satisfaction ihat the Aachen ivories arc of Egyptian origin, and should be 
considered as examples of the Copto-AJexandrian school, They may have reached 
their resting-place by way of either Ravenna and Milan or Marseilles/ 

Two figures, one on the right and one on ihc left of ihc pulpn, identical save 
in certain minor details, arc known conventionally as ‘Bacchus'. Each repioants 
a nude young man facing, standing with Hie right leg straight and the left leg 
crossed over it. The body is supported by the left arm, which is twined round 
(he stem of a vine overtopping and surrounding the youth with its foliage. His 
right liand is raised to the crown of his head (Pkue S4A). The pose is precisely 
the same as that of the Woman and Tree motive in Indian art, and the resemblance 
between the Mathura and Aachen figures is so close that, in my judgement, it 
cannot be accidental Both must have a common origin, which should he ■sought 
in Syria or Asia Minor, from which Egyptian Hellenistic art drew its inspiration! 
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The motive was variously treated in Egypt- and, 31 least in one case, a woman 
takes the place of the youth. There is no difficulty in believing in the transference 
of Alexandrian ideas to India either before or after the Christian era. rrom 
Asoka's lime for several centuries intercourse between the ports of Egypt and 
India was continuous. The cupids, birds, and beasts interspersed in die fohuga 
of I he Aachen ivon are also often found in India. Compare, for instance, the 
Garhwu pillar (Plate 62A) and various Mathura sculptures. 

The female figure in the Woman and Tree design used to be described as a 
'daming-giif. But, whether nude or clothed, she is never represented as dancing, 
and Dr Vogel certainly appears to be right in maintaining that she should be 
iitterprciech not as a dancing-girl* but a Yukshh or ft male $pi sie* I ho } aks iqs 
and Yukshh played in ancient popular Indian Buddhism a prominent part com¬ 
parable with that ptaved by the Nats in modem Burmese Buddhism, 

Other motives must be discussed more briefly. At Amaravati and in GamlMra 
a favourite subject is the departure of Gautama Buddha as I nnce Siddhanha 
from Kapilavasiu on horseback, Generally the home is shown in profile but 
occasionally is represented as emerging from a gateway, and facing the spectator, 
foreshortened. This latter form of the design especially seems to be connected 
with the Rider motive as seen in the Barberini ivory diptych m the Louvre, of the 
fourth century, and in one of the Aachen panels, the origin oi both being iraced 
hack by Strzygowski to the Egyptian representations of Homs triumphing over 

die powers of evil represented by a crocodile, 

TtiL- Indian sculptures usually show earth-spirits, or l akshas, male or Pupal t, 
holdine up' the horse’s hoofs As Grunwedel and Stizygowski point out the 
sculpmrcs^illustrate the Buddhist legend dial the earth-goddess displayed half 
Iter form while she spoke to the departing hef °- and a ^ so reminiscence or 
translation of the Greek motive of Gaia rising from die ground, fanuliar to Hellenic 
Sfromtlte fourth century B.C. Similar earth-spirits are seen m the Bar ben m 
dintveh. 1 The Rider motive is used on the uprights of the Simehi gateways, a tic 
thrtt* k i | jri-c Kuslutn Horse and Rider in the Mathura Museuin. 

The use of a long undulating stem, band, garland, or roll to break up a long 
f - ■ f tpciiL-n's was familiar to Indian sculptors from early days. As seen 
oi ^. Hharhm coninr thTde?ke used is a lotus stem with Jfffc fruits attached. 

cXd bv anybody. This design seems to be purely Indian, 

But the Liter rontw of themorive must be compared to ihc garland earned 
bv umS Frorrr o cup*. which was constantly used in the later Hol istic 

art In Gamlham an imbricated roll, quite in rite; Gi™- 
P __ f'lshion canted by boys equivalent to cupids or Eroftri is substituted tor 

^t Mathura and Samath wc find a smooth roll earned 
by mai not boy’s (Plate J4C), and at Arnaravati a bulky tinsel roll with Indian 

weird creator*. «hich calmly 
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similar recur at Mathura and Amaravaii and, m Gatulhara. The strongly-marked 
muscles of some of i he Gandhttra figures and die snake-tailed monsters suggest 
the notion that the sculptors of the north-west fell the influence of I he vigorous 
Pergamene school, The Aitantes of Jamulgarhi (Plates 54D and 55A) especially 
seem to ho reminiscent of Pcjgamum; from the Buddhist poini of view they may 
lx* regarded as Yakshas. A few of these Western Asiatic Hellenistic forms are 
shown together in Plate 55. At tan [as occur in later Hindu art in the form of 
dwarfs, usually four-anned. 

Some Certain architectural details represented in undent sculptures, in addition 
archiifcttira) t0 |jj C well-known Corinthian and Ionic capitals, may he mentioned as heing 
dct4JJi ' common to Indian and Western Asiatic Hellenistic art. The fluted spiral column, 
frequently met with on the sarcophagi of Asia Minor and in later Roman work, 
does not seem to occur at Amuravuif or in Gatulhara, but is found at Mathura in 
sculptures which arc difficult to date, but which seem to be post-Kushan.' Subse¬ 
quently it was freely used in the cave-temples of Western India. The scallop 
shell of ‘shell-niche’ canopy, often seen on Asiatic sarcophagi and in Egyptian 
an, occurs in India, so far us 1 am aware, only in the details of the Corinthian 
capitals at Jamulgurht. M, Strzygowski holds that the form probuhiv originated 
in Mesopotamia, and that it was ultimately developed into Lhc characteristic 
Muhammadan mihrabr But dial suggestion seems to be of doubtful validity. 
The rectangular incised panel frequently found on pilasters in Gandhara reliefs 
is specially characteristic of the Roman architecture of Palmyra (A.D. 105-273). 5 
Much of the Gandhara art resembles that of Palmyra and Baalbcc more closely 
than that of any other sped lie locality. The buildings at Baalbcc date from the 
second cent tin.’ it is. or course, unnecessary to point oui in detail the numerous 
echoes of Greek art in the Gandhara sculptures. ] have confined myself to 
noticing certain points of particular interest. 

The vine The introduction of the vine into Indian bas-reliefs used to be considered us 
in itself evidence of copying from Hellenistic models. But that view is not tenable. 
The vine is st ill largely grown in India propel, and until the recent Afghan conquest 
was freely cultivated in Katiristan, Sir George Walt believes that the plant is 
indigenous on the lower Himalayan ranges, and is even inclined to t hink that its 
cultivation may have been diffused imo Europe from that region. However that 
maybe, it is certain tluu Indian artists had ample opportunities of studying the forms 
of vine-grow th at first hand, and were under no necessity to sock foreign models. 

DjiTcfL'iit In certain cases, however, Indian sculptors chose to treat the vine motive after 
iiyij uf the European or Vest Asiatic manner. 4 The best example -tf such treatment is 
i m uncM. ^ ^eil-known frieze from the Upper Monastery at Naihu, Yusufzat, which is 
almost a replica of a similar work at Palmyra, executed in the third century after 
Christ (Wood. Palmyra, Plate 41). The design (Plate 550 consists of a vine 
stem knotted into live circles forming small panels, the firsi of which, to the left, 
contains leaves only; the second is occupied by a boy or ’genius' plucking grapes; 
the third exhibits a boy playing with a goat; the fourth displays a etudel} executed 
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Flam forms 


Animal 

motives. 


The motive consisting of a vine or other conventionalized plant springing from 
a vase im common lo Egyptian and ancient Indian art. M. StRtygowski gives 
dvreo Egyptian examples in the essay idled above. The motive is found every¬ 
where ai'Bharhut, Snnchi, and Amamvati* and is die basis of die taler viisu-ana- 

Tiie' Indian treatment of indigenous animals in both sculpture anil painting 
is as original and artistic as dial of plant motives, 

•You have only', Sir Gvorgt Walt two* 'lu l<xik si ft f*u»b and immals eunploycil m iht most 
micicnt dc-iient to ted ihc ^rorig Indian otrrciu ofttwught ilicrc conventionalized, 'vhik.li must nxve 
involved «ntiifi» of evolution. I lie treatment of the efcpbam. monkty. and tsgem " 
in m> way Greek- No Gietb ias few ta^rshmen lo-day) could gjvv iln lift (outlies >j. Uio 
aninmlfi mu on all t ht okltrii scruipttifcs and freiiCiXSi * r , 

Those observations are perfectly true, and in all discussions o me foreign 
elements in Indian art we must remember that in certain respects Indian an ists 
were not only free from obligation to the Greeks, but actually ><<r"-’.nortoiiivm 
The flktmtt&ft in ihis work bear abundant testimony to the hflg jgwg* 
delineating indiccnous living forms, boll) vegetable and aninial T1 c Gandh.ira 
treatment of the elephants is inferior to that of the same subject by tile artists of 
the interior, who were more familiar with that wonderful boast, which is not easy 

,0 ^eM«a&t^f ettammanon of the foreign Mtonces u pon Ind to jg; tjfgfo 
Muhamm.idun iirt, whether sculpture, painting, or architocturv, . t suppi.. i, J« wi. 
the opinions of those who main min die substantial originality of Indian art It 
miv be t yug that the g<inerai use of stone for architceitrre and sculpture was sug 
SLd by fo^n^Sample, and that the notion of making *ioo-ldkng piciiires 
fifskme caSicXm Alexandria; but, even if both those hypotheses be uwcfMd. 
the substantial originality of the Indian works is not materially abated. I lu 
principal form* of Indian architecture, so tar as appears, were developed m India. 

C fi impossible to connect them with Western forms. They have as M. Lc 
‘u. ’ i [ character of 'frappanic originahte . I he actually proved borrovv- 

inus bvlndiaare confined to details, such as PerscpoHian columns and capitate, 

Md , ofSSL elements, some of which commued m use lor many 

centuries ^ wo tl supported by facts in bis opinion that India. 

^mirr.iwuMeuwi.m . .. .Lv gfal, hindou 
leur, s^nict ariis tupc* trap jawnipj nh, 1 , -tassiu/lui impowiU I’imtafitm, i ^pccl dc 

«* lenanemt *pbf\ 4 W, Tl« LX rtUttf tontiaues Cent 

Je Inlppanl. el It ton bleu funbrnr 

KSteyaKiS-sii*» E 1 ** — 

Rie readiness of India to assimilate suitable foreign material is showm by ier 
proy^TtriStagmM to borrow freely from Persia in anetem limes and ngnut alier 

tH WT^eiSTnlkeiSS' tad exercised on Indian art was practically exhausted 
h, tom ES the iraccs of Hellenistic ideas arc too trilling lo be 
wcirth^emLing Ihe medieval Brahmanical and Buddhist schools have notltmg 
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in common with Greek ;irt. and the strange artistic forms introduced by the 
Muhammadan conquerors at the beginning of the ihirteenili century were equally 
alien to Hellenic feeling. Prom the fifth century the art of India, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, must stand or fait on ito own merits, without refeieuce to Hellenic 
standards. The medieval Hindu revival and the advance of Islam, in Inrge part 
synchronous, both involved a revolt against Hellenic ideas and 11 reversion to 
ancient Asiatic modes — a ‘'renaissance aux depens dcs influences bclMniquesV 


NOTE TO CHAPTER FIVE 

The chronology ofGandharan sculpture is a very ■ e.\ed problem and i- '-icb .1 has tutt been deemed 
necessary to dnl with I he pro* and tons of conflicting theories. One thing nxm* fairly certain 
however and that is that many ■ Titlesculptures of the Gandlunui school are Ulcr in point nftiqic limn 
they were originally thought to be. But much UilTiciiliy is experienced in coming to u rfdmitc 
conclusion by reason of the fact that the Tew dated examples we possess are riot uscribubte with con* 
fideitce :<• any particular era. There is still a controversy us u> which era a particular dale should he 
ascribed and in fact wine of the eras suggested are themselves matters of conjecture. Even stylistic 
analysis is not always helpful in this field of Study. Die fumoua Kauishka reliquary found at 
i’eshawar (PL 57 } itself raises problems for those who base chronology on style. The more so when 
Kiinishkfl’s date i > >0 controversial. The art of Gnndhara is generally referred to a*Graeco*Buddhist, 
but several writers have pointed out that the rad and immediate influence K that of Roman walpture 
and Roman art in general. This theory has in its turn been criticized u&d It has been maintained 
that Die Western influence is realty that of the Hellenistic period of Greek art. The truth may well 
be that more than one influence is to be discerned in Gandharan sculpture at all periods of its develop¬ 
ment. In its earlier stages the influence that dominated may well hav e been of the Hellenistic period, 
while in its later development a more dominating influents may have been that of Roman » l, it 
must be remembered titut .1 variety of craftsmen tuny have been employed in North-West India und 
thin different groups of artisans may have been trained in different traditions. 

The aesthetic merits of the art of Garni ham and the dgdifieanLC nf the rote it played m the history 
of Indian art have been widely debated. U Juts been dismissed a* 4 debased tut or tit lie import ante 
or as an isolated phenomenon of no real aesthetic or culttirid value. On Utc other hand, it was 
regarded by the earliest writers on Indian art as the high water mark of Indian sculpture, no doubt, 
because it reflected the influence of Greek sculpture. The present editor at one lime belonged in 
the forntci school of thought but lint come to recognize that most of those who have debated this 
question have rather overstated their respective viewpoints, Oiere is quite an appreciable body 
of Garni haron sculpture and stucco art from Afghani sign which merits serious considenuian fin a 
solution of certain problems of Indian sculpture and which at the same time can toy « claim to 
aesthetic merit, Broadly speaking, we have two fairly clear cut groups of work in the plastic art of 
the North-West, loosely referred to as the school of Gtmdhara though it was produced over a much 
wider urea than the ancient prov ince of Gamlhara. There arc the stone narrative reliefs, strive 
Buddhas and stone Uodhisairvas in the gray schist of the region . wink from .Afghanistan, as well 
as other sites, large quantities nf terracotta figures, including the tnrm fascinating individualistic 
portrait studied have come to light. It has been suggested that most of the stone sculpt Lire is anterior 
to most of the production in terracotta. This is again a problem of chronology and it has already 
beer* indicated inai this problem uiil remains unsolved. Whoever seeks the feeling oMiharhui, Sanchi 
or Amaru vati in the Gaudharan reliefs Is bound to be disappointed; hut if one approaches this 
art and evaluate' it within the ambit) of its limitation), there it much, imrtieutorly in minor sculptural 
details, that will repay study and afford aesthetic pleasure. With regard to the stucco production 
there is a fair output of portrait studies which must surely be regarded as brilliant. 
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Chapter Six 

THE GUPTA PERIOD 


T hs displacemcM of the Arsacid by the Sassanian dynasty of Persia in 
A,D, 226, the approximately simultaneous downfall of the Andhra kings 
who had ruled the Deccan for four-and-a-half centuries, and the dis¬ 
appearance of the Kushan or Indo-Scythian sovereigns of Northern India about 
the same time, unquestionably must have resulted in violent political and social 
disturbances on Indian soil during the third century. But hardly any record, 
archaeological or literary, has survived of UuH stormy interlude. 

The rise in A.D. 320of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, with it* capital at Paialtputra 
|Patna), the ancient seat of empire, marks the beginning of a new epoch. Under 
a succession of able and long-lived monarch* the Gupta dominions rapidly in¬ 
creased, until in the first quarter of the Hfth century thOT comprised i ft modern 
terms Central and Western Bengal. Bihar, the United Provinces ol Agra and 
Oudh par! of the Central Provinces, and the whole of Malwa and Gujarat, with 
the peninsula of Sureshtra or Kathiawar. We know* from ihe contemporary 
testimony of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn tliai the compact empire thus lortned 
was then well governed by Chaiulragupia IL surnanried Vikramadrtya- 

During the list quarter of the fifth century the Gupta empire was shattered 
bv the Inrush of swarms of fierce Huns and allied nomad tribes from - cr ^ r ** 
Asia, The short-lived Hun power was broken in India by a decisive victory 
aained bv native princes about A.D. 528, but a long time elapsed before new political 
combination^ of any stability could be formed, in the seventh century a great 
king named Harsh/(60647) reduced India north of the Narbada to obedience, 
while the Deccan submitted to his able contemporary Fulakesm II Clmlukya, 
„ n ,i f i ie tar solll h was governed bv a powerful Pallava king, The Chalukya Idl 
before the Pallava in 64Z and five or six years later Harsha died childless. leaving 

the empire which he had won a prey to anarchy . rtfvif , 

Durina Ihe seventh and eighth centuries ihe foreign settlers had bcconc 
HmdulSd tribes developing into castes. When the ninth century opens we 
find a new distribution of power among kingdoms mostly governed by so-called 
RlL n m mv cases lhe descendants of chieftains belonging to the foreign 
hiSPgSK and ihe like. The Huna or Hun invasions with the 
lub^quent rtstdjustmcms mark the division between the history of Ancient and 

liU All'students" of Indian literature now recognize the fact that during the reigns 
of ChandrattUPta II and his next two successors, from about A.D. 37b to 490, 
cve^rbS oY Hindu literature, science, and art was vigorously cultivatedL under 
th^ sciimitluti aT liberal rovai patronage: and thete is general agreement that 
Kul^ ^ grcaSfonndLn poet S graced the Gupta court and produced hts 
milmShceTin ■ he later years or the fifth century. 1 The plastic and pictorial 
SBWB fortune of literature and science. In painting we haw 
fho frl«£s of AjLra and Bagh. and also those of Sigttiya in Ceylon In coinage 
a martedtawovement took place during the reigns ol the earlier Gupta kings. 
Until quite**recently the merits of Gupta sculpture were not generally or freely 
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Gupta recognized (A l), Owing to the destruction wrought by iconoclast Muslim 
sculpture, armies and kings who overrun and held in strength almost every |mrt of the Gupla 
empire. Tew remains of the period exist above ground, except in out-of-the-way 
localities, and our present knowledge of Gupta an is largely the result of excavation. 
Samath, especially, has proved to be a rich treasure-house of Gupta, as well as 
of Kushan and earlier art. 1 The ravages of the lluns did not tv holly stop the 
practice of the arts of civilization, and one of the surprises of recent exploration 
has been the discovery of many large Buddhist monasteries at Samath and other 
places in Hindustan dating from the fifth and sixth centuries, The sculpture of 
the period is mainly Buddhist and Brahmanicat, the Jain works being few- and 
of little artistic interest (A 2). 

ForHcst Except certain coins of high artistic quality, as. judged by an Indian standard. 

Gufia no work of art yet discovered'can be referred to the reign or Samudragupta [A D.c, 

work*. 335-75), the victorious general, and accomplished poet and musician, who has 
recorded his achievements on Asoka’s pillar at Allahabad. The earliest known 
Gupta remains date from the beginning of the fifth century l \ 3). 

Gupta in the fifth century were built the earliest stone buildings that have survived, 
architecture. They are chiefly tiny shrines (Plate 63A) situated in out-of-the-way places, 
Cunningham ireared ihose liule edifices as examples of the ‘Gupta style", and 
enumerated seven characteristics of that style, namely, 

(1) flat roofs, without steeples of any kind: 

(2) prolongation of the head of the doorway beyond the jambs; 

(3) statues of the personified Ganges and Jumna guarding the entrance; 

(4) pillars with a massive square capital, surmounted by two lions back 

to back, often with a tree between them; 

(5) bosses over the capitals, and peculiar friezes; 

(61 continuation of the architrave of the portico as a moulding round the 
building; and 

(7) deviation of the plan from the cardinal points. 

A characteristic example exists at Tigowa in the Jabalpur District, Cent ml Pro¬ 
vinces 5 (A 4). 

These small shrines are really the prototypes of much of the architecture of the 
great cave temples at Ajanta and Ellora, AH the known examples are Brahman real, 
At Udayagiri caves are to be found cut in the rock on exactly the above plan. At 
Ajama ihc Buddhist rock-cut Vihara, which was originally nothing but u large 
pillared hull with cells for dwelling purposes leading imo it on the three inner 
sides, was converted to ritual pui poses by cutting a shrine exactly corresponding to 
lie Gupta structural shrines in the back wall. The doorways, wiili Lhmr pilasters 
and river-goddesses arc reproduced in detail* proving file near relation ot Ajama 
architecture to the Gupta. Some of these shrines actually stand Free, having a 
circtitnambulaiion passage cut around them. In the .Vuiw caves at EtJom and 
Elephanta the shrine is pushed forward into the body of the hall directly in front 
of ihe main entrance. These Linga shrines have doorways and door guardians 
or all four sides. The river-goddesses of ihc true tearlyl Gupta shrines arc placed 
on the level of the lintel on eft her side of the door fas tit Udayagiri caves excavated, 
in A.D, 40 J -402, Plate 58A], Ganga stands on her Mmani (Plate 58B) and 

‘Gmi hftfucTis hfti been in the drama rtf nimft mny fcoi U when »r ir. qi-ShtH riraJi’raicrct s%C 

KjiliJau, ViEiccni Smilli ftndt European inftiKtKc in Ihc nwniiw&c art (if tins KnuJiiirt 
ihe Oupra eotr.i. hu Qwn% trt a l uci of prtNrf T!>* G-uptoi *( \ta4im Pr^tah J 
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Yamuna on her tortoise. At Udayagiri, on the doorway of the Chmjtonnwa 
Cave excavated in A.D. 401-2, the goddoues are r^n^ted wlhoi^feir vehid^ 

Here and elsewhere they stand benrath U'ccs usually in 

„, wtIirL . [ ( S ccm* tiiiil originally Utty were ireespims, like the ^ 

Rharhtii. ami only became river-doties later.' fOlherscttlp mrcs from Udayagin 
i»r tit., .•■iris' Sih ffi'i nrv A D, arc illustrated its Pliilc 58C anil l- ]- 
In the Aianta frescoes ii is evident that the palace and town architecture was 

of S^>£m stow veuirmre, before proceeding to the discussion or 
Ihe Jain and Uutldhtsi works .in d the melal castings. n *f c; v;1 and 

fflfapassiaBflSHRgBg 

raised and the open palm turnedrestart °of some Dutch 
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inserted id the pimin ^ . wm ■ troubles owing to its remote 

century. 1M t-lta of an 

smuinoii. A riam n l; . ,, n l d varioU , heavenly Mings hover me 

ascetic tmateyan). alttndod jy anmiatr . . { h effort# of Indian scnlplure, 

in the air (Plate MAh may chjm a p posed tbal we 

The principal image is so bjWh^gnmqJW ^ Jtr of ami The Hying 
almost forget the th«iSie SSkSw of aerial flight. The 

is good ■ 

diegW woT.t^ y.-’gS^ arms m0 5 dexterously arranged. The 
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The little-known ruins aiR“wr, the. anoem rap . 62Q . r A y). 

rchrf of a female, f«t mg ^J™v . , j ■g.vrh Suite are veiv fine, especially the 

The sculptures at tK»s them as 'being, much 

j&Ka'£fe3*$nS» both tots, and gracefulness of their attitude* 
ax well as in real beauty of the forms. 
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Fifth-ccmory Several ancient sites in the south-west cm part of the Allahabad District have 
Cartiwi yielded to slight excavation many remarkable Buddhist sculptures in stone, proved 
sculpture*. dated inscriptions to be assignable to ilie reigns of Chandragiipta II, hiv son 
Kumaragupta I. and his grandson Skandagupia in the fifth century. 

The vigorous, and at the same lime refined, sculpture adorning the ruins of a 
Gupta temple at Garhwu, twenty-five miles soulh-wesl of Allahabad, is illustrated 
on Plate 62A and B. giving hack and side views of one pillar, The panels on 
the front are arranged according to the ancient Indian fashion, and the style is 
related to the art of Sanchi and Bharhut much mote closely limn to medieval an 
There is no trace whatever of Gandharan influence. The figures are well drawn, 
and modelled oil purely naturalistic principles. 

The beautiful ornament on the side is described by Cunningham as consisting 
of— 

Ulh; undul:iitm: »tcm of;= reeper. with large curling and mtmwtntng ltav-f*. ami small liumcui ilcurn, 
Ihuh mule Aiti.1 fcmsiie. dimhing up ihc item, or silling on ihe !cav« in various atfitudrs, The ivholc 
scroll i% deeply sunt ami very dearly anil ciircMh vsu-va): and ;> .;ne of tnc roou pleasing 
Slid graceful sptciniCiis of Indian archiJeduraj orniamc.ru,' 1 

The commendation is fUIly justified: nothing better can lie found in the earlier 
work ai Mathura, and thc G&rhwa design would do credit to an kalian l’dicenLh- 
century artist. 

Among the numerous cxccllvm sculptures of Gupta age. disclosed by recent 
excavations at Sarnath iPlaics 60A. 61 A), the most piecing, perhaps, is the 
seated Buddha in white sandstone, 5} feel in height (Plate 60Ay 

I lie deer-park at Surnath having been the place where the W heel of the Law 
was first lurned or, in other words, the doctrine of the Buddhist way of solvation 
was hrst publicly preached by Gautama Buddha, his clligv j» naturally repre¬ 
sented with lhe fingers in the position (mudra) associated by canonical rule with 
the act commemorated. The wheel symbolizing the Ltwv and the five adoring 
discipies to v*hom it was first preached are depicted on the pcdesial. The woman 
?S?°f l probably is intended for the pious donor of the image, 
i . ^ 1 J L ‘ ly decorated halo characteristic of ihe period is in marked contrast 

^' e T y , p ; ll , n ¥!°V >f :hc , Kllshiin age. The style, marked by refined 
Jf abs J>lutgjr- tree from all extravagance or monstrosity. Allowance 
£? Hindu canon prohibiting the display of muscular detail, the 
IdS™, £ allowed to display high artistic skill. The angels hovering 
above may he compared with the similar figures at Deoearh. The elose-fittina 

oricinal amf abs°dnM mitrks of thc style, 'which is singularly 

original and absolutely independent of the Gandhora school? The composition 

lave l«c n d«g,ed after the model of a pained S 

M^iimTpi' w R?h^hi ; rrll!^. Budl ? a of J hc r,llh “"‘“O' in 3* Maihun 

Jiisuim (I late 6 Hi), hughi 1 feel 2| inches, while dear I v related to the S irn ith 

Sch m Maihum^how^T^^ wid ? y in lh,; »^-ir mem of the drapery, 
vrluch at Mathura shows a reminiscence of Hellenistic forms Hie skill with 
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which the body is shown through the transparent garments sh characteristic of the 

' The*unique copper colossus of Buddha. about ?£ feet high, now in the Museum 
and Art Gallery. Birmingham (Plate MB),js perhaps, 

Samath tlutn to the Mathura image, the robes being almost smooth, wuh the lows 
marked very faimly. Hie transparency of the 

siatue was excavated by certain railway engineers m 1 m from the nai 
monastery siltinted between the modem mart and lhe railway fitaoon a. ^tdumganj, 
Sliuw GiiW in >"-• Bfcwntpw Dlarfct. Bengal. One of lie discoverers bronght 
it home and some years later presented it to the Birmingham Vtuseii . u 
imaec^wasft > tmd Ivins on the mound, having been wrenched Jtaai us massive 
oramte pedestal: but was practically perfect, except that the let [loot was broken 
off ibovct he ankle The earliest possible date is indicated by the discovery 
? ff an XiniW"«pa of " win of tfclasl Western Satmp of Satashtta, accom- 
St«» W» conquerors, Chandragopt* H. VikranmditTO. who am^xed 
Eidomtnions about A.D 390. Tie statue, therefore, may be dated early fifth 

i.tSw.’Sfe IS SSSSfwiSSSS 5“i—£ 

ill^^ssss 

LuranTof^ooocr 1 'ore found dose by indicate tint the smelting and casting 

were dime on J I ^Eoowrad. One nearly 

a V * and Jinfilled the three 1 others were standing, with halos broken 

SsMrt mum. to- ^ 

this image is also m the M^uim Buddha of unusual 

svrubokzes 5 ^ ft* world like the chariot wheels of a conquering 

the doc finc dcstiiKd ^ * differs from that of most images, and the 

w^undoK^ a no",able exempt of ftfll.-crmury sculpture. The dotlung 
WOfK UliaouDiwi Jf rtr Hi wi±ij iidwitpu: 


Colossal 

c&ppct 

Buddhu. 
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of tbt 
COiOtmt 


TJk Manku- 
%var Buddha. 


* CJidW Ouitjf or an nCccfMle 
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^Vr.y.lliy. i» *he ufllniiic, Mathutt «i'J 

Afl3Kfmv.if| |JK>W . t n | f * s to 

■ The Sultiin^uj dheowene* ate tfcsaiboil ^ 1 A 4 ** ' 
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Sfft CgSlM m 1 1\ The 
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fJasa Jsr»r f MkSr?>- * *. * 4 ** *. 
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is merely the Indian waist-cloth, quite different from the robe or the ordinary 
Buddha. 

TV ifwu The existence of the Suhanganj Buddha, weighing nearly a ton, is good evidence 
Nll^r of Indian proficiency in metallurgy at the loginning of l he fifth century. Still 
-Dd-M stronger testimony to that skill is borne by the celebrated Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
set up about A.D. 415 by Kumuragupta l in honour ol his father, Chandragupw 11, 
Vilsmmaditya. The tola) length of the pillar from the top of the bell capital 
to the bottom of the base is 23 feel 5 indies* and the diameter diminishes from 
16.4 inches below to 12.05 inches above. The material is pure malleable iron 
id' 7.66 specific gravity welded together, and the weight is estimated to exceed 
six tons. ‘It is not many yeais since the production of such a pillar would have 
bean an impossibility jo the largest foundries of the world, and even now there 
arc comparatively few where a similar mass of metal could be turned out/ 'Hie 
statue originally surmounting the pillar having disappeared, this marvellous 
metallurgical triumph docs not further concern a history of fine art. 1 

Gupta The old Asokan practice of erecting isolated monumental columns, usually 
m<Nicriit% monolithic, was tevived in Gupta times. SatmidtagupUi, fterhaps the most 
coitimM. brilliant of an able dynasty, docs not seem to Jtavc erected pillars of hb own, 
and was content to record Lite history of his reign on a pillar of Asoka, now at 
Allahabad (Prqyaga), which, apparently, has been removed from Kausambi. 
The earliest extant stone pillar of Gupta age is that erected at Bhitari in the Ghazi- 
pur Disuici, i J J . t by Skandagupta about A.D. 456 toco mine morale bis wars with 
thi- Huns and Pushyamitraa, The next, seL up at K. aha on in the Gorakhpur Dis¬ 
trict, U.P., in A.D, 460-4, early in the rvrgn of the same king, by a private member 
of the Jiiin community, is adorned with the images of five J.mi saints, one in a 
niche at the Ijusc, and four on the summit. The statues, as usual with the Jains, 
are conventional and of little artistic interest. 

The third in date is the line monolithic pillar, 43 feet high, set up at Eran in 
the Sagar District, C.P., as ‘the flag-stalf of four-armed Vishnu*, in A.D. 4414-5. 
The statue now on the top is a n vo-arnuul male figure with two faces and a radiated 
halo a form not easy of interpret alien. 

Two great monoli thic columns, the better preserved of which is 39 feet 5 inches 
long, excluding the detached abacus, lie at Sondani or Songni, neat Mundasor 
in Stiulhia’s Dominions, and bear inscriptions recording the decisive defeat of the 
Huns by King Vasodharmati about A.D. 528. Several specimens of good con¬ 
temporary sculpture adjoin. 

Another great monolithic column, with a worn inscription of late Gupta age, and 
47 feet high, stands at PaLhari, about thirteen miles to the south-west of Eran. 

Furthermore, Cunningham's illustration of the San chi torso, now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, proves it to lutvc stood at the base of a 
column. It Is to be dated e. A.D. 500 3 |A 8), 

Gupm oirm- The Gupta form of eapitat is. generally characterized by a large square abacus 
of ctipliul of twice the breadth of the shaft, surmounted by two lions sitting back to back, 
sometimes with a tree or human figure between them. The Budhagupta column 
has four lions, one at each corner. The process by which the medieval capital 
was evolved from the Pcrscpolitan through the Gupta forms is explained by Cun¬ 
ningham as follows; 

V A Smill’i, The iron PiSwt <if Dctlli (Xlitirauli) 1 > F4m&mu i tirttforv vf tmiiu p 13 B. lifni , 

O, .1, JV07, (TP- l-il) Thf piiU|f£ siuoj teJ *4 ftxan 1 i £ t fi tul y. 
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•The old be 11-capital nflhc Asoka period h m now been Cfin-.idci.iWy altered by bands of omaraenr 
unit the addition of foliated tunt-mer*. In later limes lhe« turnovers were greatly tncrwised in are, 
whfc the body or the bell was leaned untfl it resembled a water-vessel PTjwjWgj 
Kvini' it- well-known designation. Tin* curious change from the old bdl capital of Atoka tt me 
wic^^dofd!? mcdievaUemr^ is very dearly treble in the different examples o( the Gupta 

period-/ ^ 

The foregoing select iUusimions (A 9) will it is 
to establish the claims of the Gupta sculpture of Non hem India (A 0) to fav oura- 
blc considciation on its merits as art. U is, as Sir John Mar^ll observe, «- 
dowed with ‘freshness and vitality', while the designs are ^nguarly reiuu^ and 
the technical execution of Lhe best pieces is exquisite* Students 
pursue ihc subject further will find wore material tn the publicanoo. v 

NOTES TO CHAPTER SIX 

G«»tn an covers the period 320 A.D. to circa 600 A D. even though the Imperial QM* A 1 

£ Kh ^Vic i™ d tK why ,1 (. wrafel g «#> « P^-O-JI. 

S25l ftS^SiSr (Sad fofflS A D. It 13 an error to character^ the art of Uu* post-Gupia 

Sod 3 medS ^ ,J /o merely" matter of numcucblure. Post-Gupta scdpmrc i S ddteren. 

S concept mil treatment from the marked architectonic «ulpiure or the medieval pent*) namely. 

rf?(K‘jaV^Tintonki.rM of Malta*, bdragtos u> Hit 5 l» cranny AJX. an into! v«y A 2 

njs etj^? a •' 

TOkmta* ^S&'*VraS^'hc a ^!>»™ ! >'■«»■«*»» ™ Miilhura rolJira j-od w»«MJd 

JSS^JSV^ liStoS, M^mVrato. In .tyliniL- «hw«*l» md,«c .he. ft. 

g t 1 A 4 

A.D. and i* characlcmlic of the early Gupta temple without *d (spin:)- It Has the classic 
simplicity or early Gupta an* . A 5 

ataagrfte ^ «*«*. b». **,« Ml ».-«* - 
2 ^^^^ A ’ 

<"•*?». IffiS'g %* 5j i'S OTfllS 10 Nortbtrj India. It W»4 A 10 
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and thereafter the Chulukya* of Budami. were rite lending dynasties in that urea. Thus the n-'mm- 
cloture ’’Dcccan Gupta School** has now cons? to be w«U teengnutd. This Deccan Gupta art 
varies from slut lo silt. A strong influence, probably coumitmg from Santath. is to be seen in some 
of the figures at Knnheri near Bombay, such as Plait 66A. On ilie other hmid rfiaracrerivticq!!) 
heavier types resulting from the fusion oi Gupta and VnhmLi idioms art wen itt Ajsnti (Plates 
66!J. 67A and B. 6$A and 8. 69A ami 8. 7UA and 8). In lh<* Chalukyun district of ftmktmi and 
Aihok during the 6th century the Gupta influcnLC though present is considerably transformed by 
marked local preferences both in the handling of form and the portrayal of facial types. It is 
general I v referred to m the carlv Chalutvan school jnd its output ts often of a w high order 
indeed (Plates 71A and B. 72A and II. 73A and B, 74A and B>. 

Even in Sind at MJrplir Kins, a strong Gupta itinueticc is to be seen in the beautiful stucco 
sculptures of a Buddhist Stupa (Pi. 5981 They belong probably to the late *!lb or early Jlh century 
A.D, and reveal the presence of art currents from the N orth*Wost intermingling with the Gapla idiom. 
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Chapter Seven 

THE MEDIEVAL CAVE-TEMPLES 


r HlUE the most characteristic and distinctive sculptures of Gupta ag< 

of lit' 


Ajanta 

sculptures. 
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occur in Northern India, the rock-cut shrines and monasteries 
Deccan are adorned with numerous sculptures more or less closely related 
to those of the north. These as a whole are later and must he considered as 
intermediate between the Gupta work and the later medieval, At Aianta, interest 
having been concentrated chiefly on the paintings, the accounts of the sculptures 
arc meagre and detailed photographs are scarce (A l). 

The numerous sculptures in Cave XXVI include a gigantic rccumbcnl Dying The Temp- 
Buddha, 231 feet in length, bearing a general resemblance to the fifth-century la,IDn 
image at Kasia in the Gorakhpur District, UP, The most notable sculpture on 
the walls is the large and crowded composition representing the Temptation of 
Buddha, which Dr. Burgess describes as 'beautiful', adding that several >>l the 
faces arc beautifully cut r . The subject is also treated at Ajanta in fresco and at 
Borobudur, Java, 'in sculpture. Tire fantastically dressed liuir. characteristic 
of the period, worn by several of the figures In the Ajanta sculpture should be 
noted. The elephants are well drawn, as usual 

In Cave I, supposed to be the latest of the completed excavations, a great quantity tluwe of 
of rich sculpture exists, dealing chiefly with incidents in the fives of Buddha. A wild bun. 
scene depicting the chase of the wild bull is praised as being 'spiritedly caned. 

The sculptures in the Bagh caves, Gwalior State, until recently known only Simona 
through drawings prepared for Dr. Burgess, have since been officially photo- cTthc Bagb 
graphed. The best images, representing Buddha, or possibly. a Bodhisattva, 
with two attendants, are the south-western gi*'«up in the Gosain > Gave, No. II. 

The style connects them with the Gupta rather Lhan the medieval period, and 
especially with the sculptures in Cave IX. Ajama They may have been executed 
in the latter luilf or the sixth century (A 2). The pose is easy and the modelling 

E °The late Buddhist caves at Aurangabad in the Nizam's dominions, not far Aurangabad 
from Ellora are supposed to date from the ‘seventh century of our era, and perhaps ave, 
towards the end of uV Whatever their exact dale may be, ihc seulptme* <Plate 
86A) are related more closely to those of the Gupta age than to the Tantnc works 

of the medieval period. . , . . . . . 

The principal cave. No. III. contains many columns most elaborately decorated 
w ith figure sculpture as well as complex patterns. On certain of these columns 
a sixteen-sided portion is 

‘carved with qxteen scenes which mnv be an anticipation of Cruiksbimli or John Adam, for Uiey 
JjS htj SJfli picture ihe “Drunkard’* P*ogns$ M . The number of to«a yar v» from two to 
four in cads Two oltojd? arc lining together* apparently drinking tti the roost incRilly 

being dragged along helpless between men, and so on m successive ranch 

it is a pitv that no reproductions of these lively stone pictures have been published 
The subjkts recall the much earlier ■Bacchanalian sculptures of Mathura, and 
suggest speculations concerning certain varieties of Buddhism in practice. 

In the same cave an architrave bears on the iront a long frieze of fourteen scenes a frieze. 


' Tht Has)* cam (Indi* Soc«t). Laudon!, 

• Btir/cu. In Hitt Ind nn/ f Anrhil-. -nu W; 
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of the J fataka kind in relief, including an impalement, a battle in a forest, and 
other Incidents, the meaning of which i* not known The drawing in Df. Burgess’s 
volume is on such a small scale that it is impossible to judge fairly the quality o( 
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At Ajanla mvidi of the sculpture is remini seen l of the Gupta iifih-ceniun style, 
in the later caves the work is definitely medieval* being based on the iconography 
of the lime. It is almost entirely hieratic. It is distinguished from the earlier 
work, also, by its richly crowded design. The bands of masks (Tucc of fame'* 
kirtth-mtikha) t the grotesque animals with foliated tails, and many motives based 
on jewellery designs, distinguish it from the Gupta. For the purpose or illustration 
it will suffice to" reproduce it few select specimens from lire shrines at Badaim, 
Ellora, and Elephantu, with two sculptures front temples of later date. The cave 
sculptures of interest range in date from the sixth to the eighth century. 

The works of art arc shared by all the three indigenous Indian religions — 
Brahmankai Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism* The Buddhist and Brah- 
manjeai works are both numerous and very much alike in spirit and style. Tire 
spirit of the new art will he most easily understood from study of the Bra liman ical 
sculptures, to which the few illustrations for which there is space will be restricted, 
fn those days Buddhism was & dying faith, slowly perishing by absorption into 
the enveloping mass of Hinduism. The Brahmanical works of art exceed the 
Buddhist, not only in number but in merit. To Mr. Have)} and Dr. Oxunara- 
swamy the compositions in the cave temples are 'examples of the finest period of 
Hindu sculpture, from about the sixth to the eighth century, when orthodox 
Hinduism had triumphed over Buddhism': but most European observers experi¬ 
ence difficulty in appreciating the artistic qualities of those compositions, Mr. Fry', 
commenting on Mr. Ha veil’s book, is more appreciative than many writers; 
'The free and picturesque composition from Ellora, he says, ‘representing Rarnut 
under the mountain of Kmfam, complicated though it is, is held together by l he 
dramatic beamy of movement of the figures of Siva and Parvati. The same 
dramatic vitality is apparent in the struggle between Noras inha and Hinmya- 
Kusipit , also from Ellora. Indeed* ait lire Ellora sculptures here reproduced 
appeal to the Eurojvean eye by a relatively greater observance of the laws of co¬ 
ordination, and by evidence of dramatic force which indicates Lhm Indian an 
did not always convey its meaning in a strange tongue/ 1 To be judged fairly tile 
sculptures should be seen in the mass and among their solemn surroundings. 
They undoubtedly suffer grievously by being excerpted in bits red reproduced 
in illustrations a few inches square. While fully conscious of the difficulties 
inherent in the attempt to illustrate the colossal and fantastic creations of the cave 
sculptors within the limits of an ordinary page, t have tried to select fairly a small 
number of examples generally recognized as among the best. 

The cave temples at Badami in the Bijupur District, Bombay, exhibit among 
other decorations long sculptured story-telling friezes (Plate 72A and B), extremely 
curious, hut so clumsily executed as hard y to deserve she name of works of art 
(A 3). They date from the closing years of the sixth century : From an artistic 
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point of view the bracket figures of a god and goddess rm the lop of a pilaster, 
as shown in Plate 71A and B and Rate 73B, are by far the best things at Badamr. 

There are four cavc-lcmples, all tinga^hrines, at B adntni , all cut on the same 
plan ami at more or less Ihe same time. As luis been said, at Ajanta many of 
the shrines inset in the back wall of the so-called Vikaras are simply reproductions 
of the fiat-roofed, structural Gupta shrines of the fifth century, with doorway 
and four-pillared verandah accurately reproduced. At Bucfiimi the shrine is 
cut in the same position but is simplified into a plain ceil without verandah. At 
Ellora litis cell was cut away from the rock by means of a cii cuat&mb illation 
passage. The sfvlobatc of Cave I is carved with a distinctive frieze of da Being 
dwarfs, which also appears at the base of sculptured panels and in (he other caves. 

The sculpture of Caves 2 and 3 is Voishnava, and contains magnificent sculptures 
of the Maud.ion and Boar incarnations, and a fine Bhogastmamurn Cave 3 
contains an inscription of the Chulukyan king. Mangalesvara, dated in AT) 578. 

Cave No, 4 is Jain. (Rale 73A is a dancing Shiva from Badami, licing one ol 
the earliest representations of Lhe themeJ. 

The icon ocr a phi cal nature of the subjects chosen by the cave sculptors is well 
exemplified bv the Jtiwirava and Kali proup in the Das AvatatQ, or ' 1 eri Jncarna* pjj^— * 
lions 1 temple at Ellora, dating from about A.D. 700 (Plate 85A), described by 
Dr. Burgess as follows: 

‘Jforintiing on the north side with the S-aiva sculptural - the firsi from the dtwi \s Bfcainiwi or 
Mfth&fcVa in Hi* terrible form; and a more vivid picture of the tcrritic a ven* di«*s«S imamnniioo 
only could embody, The gigantic figure I nun sea feiwsiii holding u[> liiv depiiant-lude, wuh a«k* 
lace of skulk imutuhHoh) depending M»w his loin#; found Him .» uobm ss. knuLled, Hit open month 
vhow.itiB brp it.'!-, wtiile uiih tiiv ntsuh .indent] he has Iransfijwd one vuira, wtio, v.nilunp on 
its prongs, wtms to supplicate pity from the pitiless; white he holds another by ihc heels with one 
Ilf his left hfipds* rjiismp the damru [sftiBfl drum hi if U> fiUlc it ii> K?y, while tie cstLchc* ihe blood 
vtiih which to quench hi* dtraon ihiisi. T«> mM to the elements of Uortor. K&U. gaunt *n& m™* 
jircichr* her sLdeton length Wow. with huge tooulk bushy hair, and vmktu eyeball^ having a 
crook* iJ knife in her right hand, and reaching out lhc other with a bowl, as ir eager io share m ibt 
norc of it* rvictim; behind her head is (he owl one specie* is called Bfc/j/ntrw'.thc symbol ol Jeii me* 
lion, or a vampire, as fit wiraca of ihe scene. On the right, in front of the tick ton. is Parrtui ;^and 
higher up. near the fret of Lhc victim AnattnJrfl, is a grinning face drawing out its longue. Alto¬ 
gether the group is a picture of the devilish: Lhc very armlets Bhoiravs wears are ogre ftccv.' 

A subject rarely represented in sculpture, ilic rescue by the god Siva of his ot 

worshipper Markandeya from the clutches of the messenger of Vama, got! of JJJ* 
death, 1 appears twice at Ellora, and is treated with less grimness than the Bhairava 
group. The earlier composition in the Das A vatarn Cave is more vigorous than 
that at the Kaifasa. half a century or more laser in date. 

The sculptures in the Lankesvara section of the Kaihisa tent pie arc commended ^i«a 
as having been "executed with great care and minute detail'. The best known, oanemg. 
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and perhaps the most meritorious, is thut exhibiting Siva performing the Tamiara 
dance (see bet owl, a work remarkable for the good modelling of l! in principal 
image, and the scrupulous exact iiude of the carving. )hc river -goddess irom 
this cave is especially fine (Plate 8IB). 



8iv« dancing: tn Lankeaein ermpic. 


A good Vishnu at Ellora is shown in Plate SOB. The god is imagined as striding 
through the seven regions of the universe in three steps, and is here shown as 
Taking the third step.' fOthcr masterpieces from EUora are reproduced us Plates 
80C and D, 81 A. 82A and B, 83A and B, 84A and C. All dcnici Brahmamcal 
themes. Some imposing Jain sculptures of lilt 9ih century are also seen at EUora 
in Plates 85B and CJ. 

■ n>' H-ulptutc n unfit) ittioi. It • more itfi>b*b{> « fciUtraif of KiJ*ijru lining ip C.atmdhm imd thclumi Uu* 
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Chap. VII THE MF.niliVAt CAVIMEMPLES « 

The &mcu& oaves on the island of Elephants in Bombay Harbour arc usually gbM* 
suppled to date from ilk- eighth century I A 4). The colossal sculptures arc .Jejflwni*. 
moss imposing and effective (Plates 7RA and B, ’9. 60A) when viewed m ilie 
recesses »>f the caverns- i ht Hirst of the two specimens selected is the favourite 
subject of l he marriage of Siva with Parvati: and the second is Ihc representation 
Of Stva as the Great Ascetic (Plates 7»A, SQA). which may be compared with 


✓ 



Das Avatoft Cave, F-IIofa. 


the far finer Gupta treat mum of ihc same subject. Tin; most imposing of the 
Elephant a sculptures is the gigantic Trimurti (Plate 79) or Trinity (A 5), winch 
is the first dung discerned as the eyes become accustomed to the gloom, on ap¬ 
proaching Ihc cave through she present main entrance. The original main entrance 
is to one side and lends" dircci to the square Linga shrine. 1 

I i\i f tftt lurvjtfil of ftyJiiirUn hheu in liw ShfrK cnlli Sfptd* 151 Sit R- Temple ^ 

kc Oi. Qu At^vV. 2 It Ungut***- At. of jtot ,*VUh 3*3, 
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THE MEDIEVAL CAVE-TEMPLES 


Chap. VII 


Chronology 
of clcditval 
caves. 


The chronology of these eaves must be deduced from the following Tacts: 

The likeness of the Ajama shrines to the Gupta fifth century ihrines, taking 
into consideration their plan, the sculptured doorways, and the Vakaiaka 

II Cave at Ellora is linked with Ajama by the style of its 

sculptured stupa. The seated Buddha on if is in the style of certain Liter 
sculptural additions at Ajaiita such as the has-rclieTTcmptaiion of the 
Buddha in Cave XXVJ, It is also linked with Bad ami by the little frieze 
of dancing dwarfs in the bas-relief pavilions on either side of the chailya- 
window. 'it may be dated in the second half of the sixth century, The 
sculpture of the Buddhist caves at Ellora fPlate W4B) corresponds most 
exactly with the Ajama frescoes in style, especially the doorway of 
Cave 'VI. 1 

LIE At Ellora two other styles of sculpture exist, which may be respectively 
typified by the dynamic Brahman real sculptures of l he Das Avatar# Cave 
and the later Kailasa sculptures. The Kailasa is accepted as having been 
excavated in the second half of the eighth century. The Bra ha man: cal 
eaves at Ellora would seem to belong to the earlier half of the same ccuiurv 
(A 6), 


NOTES TO CHAPTER SEVEN 

A 1 Fite sculpture si A junta which is chumcicrvtic of Deccan Gupta art it very fine indeed See Notes 
in Chapter <% 

A 2 Each can be dated to the SUi cwntur- A.D., being uppioxtmarely t>in temporary with cbvc* 16 and 
17 of A i,i lit a. Soc Notes to Chapter Six. 

\ ,i mil approach to the iSiiiunii friezes is not likely to be uccepkd today, Iktdami belongs to the 
curly Oinlukyutt school, which was influenced to a considerable extern hy the idiom of Deccan Gupta 
art See Note* 10 Chapter Six. 

A >1 EZcphanta ttia couiidcully be assigned to a period not lalci limit 650 A.D. ll repmurnU die high- 
water mark of post-Gupta art. along svith Ellora and Mahabhalipurom. 'Hie sculnturts of Malta- 
bhnlipuram near Madras are illustrated as Plates ?5A, 76A. B and C t 7 'a. JJ, C and D. They 
belong to tlu nod-seventh century and represent the finest achievement of art under ihe PalLiviu. 
Plate ?GA and Plate 770 and C are i>cm the areal rock relief depict itu*. Arjgna's Penance and for¬ 
merly identified as the Garigiivaiuraitu myili. The slendet elongated figures ire c Larue ten; tic of this 
post-Gupta development in the n>ulh where the other duiniiiatiug influence was that of Amaravati 
In she immediate povL-Gitpra period, rinsa 600 A,D M liiu sculpture ilyi were produced in other ports 
of the country. The Shi.i from Stmrtiluji. Gujarat State |PI. 7>B). is one such example and another 
from Mathura is Knrtlkcyya iPlate 7.50. 

\ 5 The farnttus so called Trimurti is really a Mahcjhwari Mum. h depicts the great god Shiva and 
not the three gods of the Trinity — Shiva. Vuhnn and Brahma. 

A 6 Some of the eaves are likely to bs even curlier. 


f'crfussttft and lUuptvi. Cun rrii^./. i, W L XJ 



Chapter Eight 

THE Early schools of Indian stinting 

Part f. AMNIA AM> EtAGtt <A1) 

F ew, very few, people realize that the art of painting in India and Ceylon Loitg_hbtcuy 
has a long history, illustrated by extant example ranging over a period ™ jJS"* 
exceeding two thousand years, and that during the so-called Dark Ages |f)(J Ctv[tm 
ihc Indian and Ceylonese painters attained a degree of proficiency not matched 
in Europe before the fourteenth or fifteen century Nevertheless, such are the 
facts, in tiiis chapter and llie next follow ing the history of the art in India and 
Ccvlotlv so far as its practice was dominated by Hindu ideas, will be traced from 
theearliest times of which there is record until the present day: but, unfortunately, 
the incompleteness of the record compels the historian lo leave many gaps m his 
narrative. The widest of those gaps lies between the close of the Ajania series 
in the seventh and tile introduction of t lie 1 ado-Persian style by Ah bar m the six¬ 
teenth century During that long period of more than nine hundred years hardly 
an y t hin g definite is known concerning the productions ot Indian and Ceylonese 

painters. , Li L * v 

The ancient literature of India and Ceylon contains many references to pictorial Literary 
art, the earliest, perhaps, being those in books of die Pali Buddhist canon dating evidence, 
from some three or four centuries before the Christian era. Several passages in 
those books tell of pleasure-houses belonging to the kings of Magadha and KosaJa 
in Northern India as being adorned with painted figures and decorative patterns, 
presumably similar to the earliest known frescoes in Orissa and at Ajanta. Pain¬ 
ted halls are also mentioned in the Ramayona; and allusions to port rails arc fre¬ 
quent in the dramas of Kalidasa and Ids successor from the filth to l he eighth 
century after Christ. The Ceylonese chronicle, the Mahauunsa, composed 
probably in the fifth eetUttry, tells of the mural paintings decorating the relic- 
charober of die Ettwanwdi tlagaba constructed by King Dutdiagamini about 
150 B,C, The testimony of native writers is confirmed by that of the Chinese 
pflerims in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, who notice several examples of 
celebrated Buddhist pictures; and by Tanmath, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism, 
who, when writing at the beginning of the seventeenth century, ascribes the most 
ancient pic Litres to the gods, and declares that they were so marvellous as to be¬ 
wilder beholders by their realism. 1 

The literalV evidence thus summarily indicated would alone amply prove the H-ingetn 
early and continuous practise of the painter's an in both India and Ceylon; 
but it is unnecessary to labour the proof from books, because evidence ol a more ^ tl]Ullli 
satisfactory kind is furnished by ihc considerable surviving remains of ancient 
pa inline from the second century before Christ; which, even in their present 
fragmentary' and mutilated state, enable the modern critic to appraise ihc style 
of the early Indian artists, and to recognize the just claim of the art ot India and 
Ceylon to lake lligh rank among the ancient schools of painting. Wc will now 
proceed to give in this chapter an account of the extant remains of Indian and 
Ceylonese painting from the second century before Christ to the middle ol the 
seventh century of the Christian era, 

»Kh»-l>tviA. ftadhtM iittk a. p. 9*. citinu » j>, Its HU will i» Ououvtl m the nut 
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^ THE EARLY SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PAINTING Ovtp, Vlll 

The oldest Indian pictures arc found in ihe Joginiarn Cave of the Ramgarh 
Hill to the south of the Mirzaput District now attached to the Central Pmvincci. 

These pictures, apparently executed in Uu? customary Indian ^method or fresco, 
which will be explained presently, are divided into concentnc circles by bauds ol 
rtai and yellow, sometimes enriched with a geometrical design, these circles 
seemingly being again subdivided into panels. i*hc general nature of the subjects 
of the "four best preserved panels can be understood from Ihe following Uriel 

dcMription^ a jig Ure j 5 seated under a tree, with dancing girls and 

musicians to die iefi. and a procession, including an elephant, to the Tight. 

B. This panel exhibits several male figures, a wheel, and sundry geometrical 

ornamuts. ^ ^ pon<sl merely shows indistinct traces of flowers, horses, 

and clothed human figures. , , 

In ihe other half is seen li tree having ft bird and apparently a nude child m 
its branches, while round die irec are grouped other nude human figures, wearing 
their hair tied in a knot on the left side of the head. 

D The upper pari of one half of this panel contains a nude male figure seated 
and attended by three clothed men standing, with two similar sealed figures and 
three more attendants on one side. In the lower pari are depicted a house with 
ihe horseshoe or so-called ckaityn window, an elephant, and three clothed men 
standing in front. Near this group arc shown a chariot drawn by three lmrscs 
and surmounted by an umbrella, and ft second elephant with an attendant. In 
the second half of the panel the figures are generally similar in character. 

The early date of the paintin gs, which are fairly well preserved, is attested by 
inscriptions, evidently contemporary, and by ihe style, which recalls that of rite 
sculptures at Sane hi and Bharhut, They probably date Irom the second century, 
and cannot well be later than the first ccmury before Christ The subjects cannot 
he interpreted at present, bui the nudity of the principal figures suggests a con¬ 
nexion with the Jain rather than the Buddhist religion, if Hie cave and paintings 
had any relic itous significance. which is doubtful. As regards icchnUiue, the 
designs are painted usually in red. but occasionally in black, on a white ground. 
The outlines of the human and animal figures arc drawn in black. Clothing is 
white with red outlines, hair Is black, and eyes ore white. Yellow appears in the 
dividing bands only, and blue does not seem to occur.* 

The Story of the .jrt of painting in India is continued, by the celebrated frescoes 
of ihe Ajanta eaves in rite west, ranging in dale from about A.D. 50 or earlier. !o 
about the sixth century', a period of some six or seven centuries, and constituting 
the most important mass of ancient painting extant in the world, Pompeii only 
excepted. The caves, twenty-nine in number, arc 'excavated in the face of an 
almost perpendicular scarp of rock about 250 feet high, sweeping round in a 
curv e of fully a semicircle, and forming the north or outer side of a w ild and lonely 
glen, down which comes a small stream'. This glen or ravine, a scene of greai 
natural beauty and perfect seclusion, admirably adapted for a monastic retreat, 
IS siLuated about three and a half miles south-west from PhanJapur, a small town 
in the Nizam'* Dominions, standing at the toot of a pass across the Indhyadri 
Hills, which divide the tableland of Ihe Deccan from ihe Khandesh District in 

■ Tte miy mhumahim or the \ u re hy EMM, yp. 1 *44 aiwt Am. far A S. r iWM, 
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the Tapli valley r and four miles WNW. from the town of Ajanla, not far from the 

battle-field of Assaye. % w 

‘Tlic caves extend for a distance of about 600 yards from east to west found ihceavw, 
the Concave wall of amygdaloid trap which hem.' in the stream on it^ north or 
left side, and van - in elevation from about 35 to 100 tee! above the level of the 
torrent.* the numbers by which authors have agreed to designate them begin 
at the cast end. Four of the excavations. Nos. IX. X. XIX. and XXV], arc chur¬ 
ches (the so-called chaftytis), the rcsl being monastic residences, Lhc viiiarm ol 
English writers. Some have never been completed. The principal works arc 
elaborate architectural compositions, executed in the solid rock, the nature ol 
which is very inadequately expressed by the term ‘caves'. 

In 18?5> paintings to a greater ot lesser extent remained in sixteen caves, Nos, I> F.viwi _®nu 

n, iv, vi. vii, ix. x. fi, xv, xvi. xvii. xix. xx, xxi. xxii, and xxvi. * »* 

The most important fragments were Lhen to be seen in nine caves. Nos. I, II, IX, 

X. Xl t XVI, XVII, XIX. and XXI, those in Give XVII being the most extensive, 1 
The most ancient excu various Nos. VU1, XII, and XIII, have no paintings. 

No. XII I. perhaps the earliest of alb has polished walls, and may date from 200 B.C. 
sri of the caves. Nos, VIII, IX, X, XI (with some sculpture possibly later). XII. 
and XIII arc concerned with the early Hinayana form of Buddhism, and may be 
considered to cover a period of about three and a half centuries from 2TO B.C. to 
A.D, 150, All the others were dedicated to die Mahaytttui forms of worship. 

Nos. V| and VII mav bo assigned ro thcccnturv between A.D, 450 and 550, The 
rest, natnelv Nos. XIV to XX, XXI-XXIX, and 1-V seem to hnve been excavated 
between e.' A.D. 500, several having been left incomplete. No. I was held by 
Fereusson to lx* the hi test of lhc completed works. 

Tfic paintings are not necessarily of exactly thy same age as the caves which 
Ihev adorn. The most ancient unquestionably arc certain works in Caves IX 
and X, partially overlaid by later pictures. These earliest paintings are so closely 
related to Lite Sanchj sculptures that they may be referred to approximately the 
same age, about liic beginning of the Christian era, or earlier. They may, per¬ 
haps. be credited lo the patronage of the powerful Andhra kings of lhc Deccan, 
who, even tf not themselves Buddhists, certainly put no obstacle in the way of 
Buddhist worship. So far as appears, no paintings were executed for centuries 

afterwards.* , . . . 

The bulk of the paintings unquestionably must be assigned lo the time of the 
great Chalukya kings (A.D. 550-642) and of the earlier Vakataka kings of Berar. 

A Vakataia inscription exists in Cave XVI, It is unlikely that any can have 
been executed later ihan the second date named , when Pulakesin II was dethroned 
and presumably killed bv the PaUava king of Lhc Soulh. The resulting political 
conditions must have been unfavourable for (he execution of costly works of art 
dedicated to the service of Buddhism, the Pallava kings having been, as a rule, 
ardent waisKippefS of Siva. The related paintings at Ragh in Malwa may 
dated nt some time in the sixth century, or the first half of the seventh, A close 
relation exists between the frescoes and certain sculptural additions at AjanUi such 
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SH the early schools of Indian painting amp, vxu 

as the Temptation scene in Cave 26 as well as with the earliest work at EUora 

Which is also Buddhist. , 14lfl 

The Ahum paintings first became known to Europeans in I hi 9. but railed 
to .-iitract much attention uatil 1843. when Mr. James Ferguson, the hisiomn 
r>f architooltire. published a description of them .ind persuaded thi- Directors 
of die East India Company to saaciicn ihe preparation of copies at flit- public 
expend In pursuance oi the orders of the Court, Major Gill, a compLicni 
and conscientious anist. wu$ deputed sunte yeur^ laicr* and continued at work 
until the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857.' The copies then executed. tinny 
or more in number, were sen! home from limtf to lime* ^nd with the exception 
of five, the lust executed, perished in 1866 in a fire at the C rystal Palace, where 
thev were exhibited. Nothing remains of ihc tosi copies except a lew small-scale 
outline engravings in Mrs, Speir's Ancient India (1856), and reproducin'ns of them 
in \ i t tier) 1 ttnd Medieval India (T8G9) by ihc same lad \ under the name ot Manning, 
and also in ihe Motes on the BattdiBm Rock-Tentpks of Ajama 0879) by Dr Buraks. 

Since dun fresh copies liavc been prepared between 1872 and ISfG by Mr. 
Griffiths of the Bombay School of Art, and his pupils, which liavc been published 
in two magnificent atlas folio volumes entitled The Paintings of the Buddhist Case 
Temples of Afanta, Khandesh, India 1,1896). The India Office also possesses a fine 
volume of photographs arranged by Dr, Burgess (A 2). 

The Crystal Palace fire did not exhaust the Hl-ltick of these famous paintings. 
A subsequent fire at the South Kensington Museum destroyed or damaged many 
of Mr Griffiths’s copies, as shown in detail in ihc Appendix to volume ii of his 
work. The copies, more than a hundred in number, which escaped the fires me 
exhibited in the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum at SoulIi 
K ensington, hut many of them have been damaged. 

Publicity has been fatal to the originals, and the Govern mem of H.H. the 
Nizam, in’whose territories the caves arc situated, for some (ime showed little 
concern for their preservation. Indeed, thirty years ago one or his subordinate 
officials wrought much damage by cutting out heads to present to visitors: and, 
shameful to sav. Dr. Bird, a Bombay archaeologist, was guilty of ilic same crime 
with the intention of benefiting the Museum at Bombay. Of course, all the 
fragments of plaster thus abstracted crumbled to dust and were lost irretrievably. 
MLicit injury abo has been done by smoke from the fires of Hindu ascetics camping 
in tho caves, by the folly of irresponsible scribblers of various nationalities, ana 
by the unchecked action of bats, birds, and nest-building insects. In I9G34 
wire screens were fixed up in all the more important caves, and a good deal of 
cleaning was done. In 1908 the Depart men i submitted a scheme for further 
conservation to the Government of the Nizam. Since then the caves have been 
amply protected and a curator appointed. Exact copies liavc also been made of 
the frescoes by means of tracing and photography and the frescoes themselves 
have been finely preserved. 

Ihc long-continued neglect of these precious remains offers a painful contrast 
to the vigorous and effective action taken by the Government of Ceylon to preserve 
the fifth-century paintings at Sigiriya which will be described in due course. At 
Ajanta the result of neglect and wilful injury is that the existing paintings arc 

1 Hi- pottfatl appeals in Phiit M erf frargtiwona snifce Gilt fMurray, l*4j; ph'tt'frai* Nr Sin in tmdn nffvw 
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VJANTA XHD BaQH 




onh a small fratiion of those visible in 1&19, when lhc eaves were first brought 
lo notice. Nevertheless, in spite of all mischances, enough either remains nr 
tus hear recorded to indicate the course of Indian pictorial an (or some six cen- 

lU Many of the paintings referred to in this chapter, which existed in tfc79. when 

Dr. Burgess wrote, have since disappeared. ,, . . „ 

71ie AjantJi pictures may he correctly termed frescoes, although the process ntc 

used is not exactly the same as any practised ill Europe. STfieSqw 

‘Tin Indian practice ol wall-pain ling at Aimrtii. as elsewhere'. MrCrriffilti^ ohvctve* ‘h rn feet a of (he 
combination or icmpera with fresco The hydraulic nature of tmiun time, or ai,v ; ii Indian ImJ. 

possible to Veep a surface moist for n longer tune than in Europe, and the hidion waotKeof 
ihe work—4tiknowii in Europe —produced a closet and more inum&ie Huhon b^nveen »ru. wuw 
untl hie lirTik’, and a more durable and damp-re siting Face ifinn the open icrture o. European fresco. 

The art hnA been praciisedall ever India since the tune oftba AjanU frewoet, and 10 this day hflU^ 
mosques, and temples an; thus decorated The modern method is first to spread a 
mortar (rfiuimml of live ihicknctt of From hair U) one inch on lhc wall 1 his ts nflmv^ WStiind fora 
day. h on the next day the ground is too dry. it is moistened, and th^n UippoJ M wer with the 
Cilne of a .mail piece of wood of triangular section, to roughen o and give <. a looih 1 Uni. * 
coarse brush, n fin coating of tine whileptotei is applied. and the wort i* ^l^d to sttnd 

nil the next day, heir* moistened alt the time, ir the painting is to toUgly nmshcd.ihe gmndw 
curctuliv smoothed with a small flat iron trowel about Lhe size of a dessert speou. *bieh prod wees 
a surface on which the design is first sketched, or transferred by pouncing from perforaiod drawing 

° n Thfouihric !s mua!l> l pui in first in brown or black, local colour is filled in with llul witshcs, on 

FI# ctHirnt* wt ground with rice or linseed-water with a little coaisc m:dasivts|^urL and w ate i 
only it used in pftiiiLing. Then, when the painting « completed, It i* agnui rubbed with the 
*amc snmil IpJwL . . . tl is considered absolutely necessary that the worft should be kept 
beuintuDK i-' finish, w that the piaster is not allowed to set umd (he completion of the pJeture. W he* 
once the smooth! y tiowdkd surface is dr». it bears a distinct sheen or gh>« uml the colours -.vUluiamJ 

"£L the mrtho* of modem India ind OM Boplomd >t Ajama Aa only 4Kn«*j< *5 E**®* 
m,ln,l rf a Uni coal of mortar. 1 tniMurc <|T day, ow-dung. and H'cnitd tty roO. « u^al 
applied 1 <» the walls nnil thoroughly pressed into irs [rlrj surface, when the ™n cav>s=.. - md im-in l» VlJUiin 
St to volcanic rock and the rough chisel marks left by the exc**1 or* umd ^ keys In some 
instances, especially m ihe ceilings, rice hirtk* 

This first layer—which, according to our modern notions, promises no grent pexmanenc, w. 
i. u t l4> u thick miss varvittt from one-cighlh lo lllrcc-quancn. ol an inch, and on d an egg-dwN toat 

mS* sSKBiSBI'SSraSTa* «f pi»V. iV,«wuid 

columns, oma ornaments, nnd "ipirc wwlplurrs Itol. tn ike rasa h!t ^at.. \,’inlr 

intervention of the coat of earthen rough-cast; and, from wlioi. remains, u is cleir that_ the whole 
of ceb l'jvc was ih>i' nLhler-ceaied and palntctl. The texture o! fhi: volcanic rock, which Is >mu 

taSdSn'topaStoM “ d.Sp. and yi. Ml <* *■**». » ■»"»»> f« *» '"««««; 

lit. - . ji.C w.te taken wilh Ihe .lamesof Baddhlt M»»a», pP.|>« fl>r MWen^ 1 
floor ofCiive V| is cf>vcm! wuh a layer of flic hn^st JilaJiier one*ei^Mb erf fin Inch thicks so periled 
noSi$he4 thru the fare has [he iniobtluittt an** *&&& porcdFiin, 3 . . r 

I [will tv seen tliJit a parallel to ittc icelintque of the Ajwiia r/unm^v u icsredyto Ik ound \n 
Um llSmhWKT b" !7» evident from imam or tits EsyfMi.n svotk tn Use Inlmll Mmoam 
that loam or day mixed with chopped *iraw formed the xubsiratum -^cr which as ^ Ajanta. a layer 

of tine plaster was laid to receive (he final painting . , ,; rth 

It m,, mn be tmpestfnoPt again to (wot out the exceeding simplicity of the fedurt and ErapUau 
methodi. which Jinve ensured a durability denied to more recent iiltcmjrts extvu'.cd woh all 'he aids 
of niodcrn chemical science.' 1 


* la Care IX (lie «t(y picture H which Mr. Onfliih* inch thick, wlud <lir«(l> tv (be mid like 

eip.«o lm,: sepied. alter wraoviu. a later danufed h«reel,,m 

PHitniiig. wit ewaKed on a « nncti plvatcr. ifK « l*P- ^ 
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I HE EARt V SC l-IOOLS OF INDIAN PA! NT!NO 


Chap. VIU 


Ob&TVKttOlU 
of Mrs. 
Hcmngham, 


The foregoing description of the Technique of the Ajanta paintings, based upon 
Mr. Griflilhs’s patient study for ihirieen years on the spot, may be accepted with 
confidence as authoritative, ah hough Mr. Havell may he right in adding that the 
pictures were sometimes touched up in tempera after the surface had drietf. Italian 
worker? in true fresco (fresco huono) often permit themselves the same liberty.' 

Hat it will be well to supplement Mr Griffiths's account by the recent observa¬ 
tions of Mrs, Hemngham, also an expert artist, who writes 

'The Ri'hnicpte sdopicU. with perhaps, tome few exceptions, is a bold rad 1 in*~d rawing on die 
" hue plaster Sometimes nothing else » J-fi Thi- drawing Biwes nil the rsvndnls t.ulTfnrcc or 
tic lira i v a% may 're required, and with knew ledge ami Intention, Nat come*. 4 ihinmih temt-verde 
monochrome tftowli}* vomc of the rod lUruutth it. then die local coin 111 , (hen u *1 re o gAlvefrinje <sf the 
om'iitci with blacks iind browns giving great decision, but also a certain fla iritis; lust, a link sbadlsi 
if noecvviry. There rt nor much definite light and shade muddling, but ihere is grew dcfinilwi given 
hy (he idle of catitriiiiiig local colour Htid of emphatic blacks and whitea,’ 

Mr. Griffiths, it will be observed, does not mention the first outline in red. 

Piemeni* The nature of fresco-painting in any of its forms implies the use of a limited 

range of piemenl > capable of resisting (lie decomposing action of lime, and conse¬ 
quently composed of natural earths. At Ajanta and Bagh the colours most 
freely used are white, red. and brown in various shades, a dull green, and blue. 
The white is opaque, mainly composed of sulphate of lime; the reds and browns 
derive their lints Solely from compounds of iron: the green is a silicate, similar 
to the mineral now known as lerre vcrie; and the blue is ultramarine, which was 
obtained in ancient limes by grinding calcined lapis lazuli, a cosily semi-precious 
mineral usually imported from cither Persia or Badaksimn. All the other pig¬ 
ments are to be found locally The long panels of ihe veilings in Cave 11, dating 
from about A.D. 600, offer well-preserved examples of charming floral decorations 
in bine (Griffiths, Plates (23*5) In the early paintings of the Ramgarh Hill. 
Orissa (mt£> p. 273), and the fifth-century works at Siginya in Ceylon | post. Sec. 5 
of this chapter), blue never occurs. At Ajanta, yellow. so largely used at Anu- 
radhaptjra in Ceylon, apparently is very rare. The yellow oJ ancient painters is 
believed to have been always orpiment, a natural arsenic sulphide. 

Subject* uf The subjects of the pictures, as distinguished from the purely decorative devices, 
pictures, are almost exclusively Buddhist. They include, of course, numerous figures of 
Buddha and representations of sacred objects and symbols. I he more complex 
compositions for the most pan den! with either the incidents of the life of Gautama 
Buddha or those related in live Jataka stories, which narrate ihe events of his 
former births. In at least two cases the Jataka story is indicated beyond dispute 
by a painted label, but the fragmentary condition of the pictures renders difficult 
the identification of most of the scenes. - There is. however, no difficulty in 
recognizing m Cave X the talc or Lite six-tusked elephant, and a few other legends 
may be identified with more or less certainty.* Miscellaneous edifying Buddhist 

fMwM freteem, Aitti. L>cf i hikwhni) State. 

• In Cave XVII tlie vtfitj of SiN Uij*, wltf> Rime In* rye* 
wi th* bcuarfffo, 499; roweit nn.1 Route, voljv. 
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AJA NT A AND BAGH 
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subjects not taken from the JataJea collection, include the Uimy of Atohkiwam 
aKmWutivc wera from the life of Ute Buddha; the Wheel of Life, formerly 

m ^ I lughldi'i^mcnt of the Ajanta armts in decorative design eluted with 
master I v skill is most freely exhibited in the ceiling panels "ft aye L p;timed in 
the first half of the seventh century l Plate S 7 A. to F). Mr. Griffiili^, 
so much pleasure in spying the deigns, desenbes their variety as mllmic^carnL.d 
fnicTthe smallest details, so that repetition is very rare: fane,- *g,ven MM 
the simplest objects of nature, being pressed into the artiM s semee, are con 
into pleasing and effective ornament. . 

baissjssaadE! g SS3SSSS 

tt.!?LSSast : &gs 

3 =us e«i s.«a.wi am 

win furth!;i 1 developed by itiin irens pare fit coleus over die while. 

Tiif. mder who desires to realize fuilv the justice of Mr. Griffiths s panegyric ruitipte 
must study his numerous plates, or the'ridl-sized copies ^J^mSecttmof 
the Victoriaand AJberl a'f™ specimens. 

*SSJiJd tiKS The crcular punch (CrifflAs, I'latcs Ms hi 
115, 117-19 coloured and 120 t 121 uncol cured) are very fine, the figures in the 
smndrils being particularly good and full of movement. These circular panels 
haVe a distant %semblancc"to the carved moonstones of Ceylon. The king ceding 
4 //'iritlti ht plates 122-^ 1 coloured <antl 132 uncoloiaroi) urc admirable 

f? j | *SS SF 

of detail?*is treated in a sculpture at the ancient cave of Bbaja, dating from about 
the beginning of the Christian era or earlier, and again in a sixteenth-century 
12 n Sa, Akbars capital. Faichpur Sikri It occurs also in a wdl-knmvn 
sculpture in the Louvre, brought from the Doric temple at Msos in the 1 road, and 

XVII. the charming floral desips combined with 
bum^g^ onT panels of the pita (Griffiths, Plates 

to the slightly earlier sculptured work on the Garhwa pillars in Northern India 


Cave XVII. 


■lxfT'^vnrt iIll'll WHr i>l l>lr ±&tK* tfl, C*Vc I poll- 

rfltieijT ftscipr-cn m Iwanted cflfW uj the itsjitflcBiyr 

cntbax-A (turn k’l'.iATifu Pirv- 1 Kjttii Pci-jui n» 
PuSnfctiift U, r A.D, m> ihe Tcrtrtmfhm p* war* 

fce — |,i| acoK n Cdmttti) ili- ^cfocraf tftriLl ■ Vdintu 
punifnR ami Trulian rm ft* ? whole 
• (iriftilm, ufl PlL * 1 - 


* He Bhw ?<"*** **<*.;* Tgjgtv 


liMO). p*3J4: f« Am**, Teijct wd Piiilaii. 
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113*14 TNftllwJwWhifftwM^uc 
rcimr.Sutfc! f>> I V. SmiUl. /^fJ>-e.r.SjArf. lul l. H. At- 
xIII. XV, tf. ft. r; nx-cxx, and ah* r<m1y in the 
J i A t 1 1 illy im). uul Gflfllilu- W 
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THE ESRLY SCHOOL OF INDIAN PAINTING 


ch.v> vni 


Spundril 
mrmre in 
Cave L 

Wall* 

pictures 


parly 
pictures in 
Cate IX 


{ an tc, i>. 166), The kintimukha grinning faces in Plate 146 arc common through' 
out medieval Indian an. As chaste decoration il would be difficult to surpass 

the rret.s in Griffiths. Plans 143 and 149. 

The pair of lover* in a spandril of the central panel of the ceiling ■ »! Gave \ 
is admirably drawn, and although forming only a subordinate member of a deco¬ 
rative design, is worthy of reproduction as a cabinet picture (Plate ft.'H 

We now proceed to describe, so far its space permits, chitr&ciensuc examples 
of the larger pictures on the walls of the eaves in chronological order out the 
pictures being too large to admit of intelligible reproduction us complete cornpo* 
dhotis, except on a scale far beyond the dimensions of this book, the illustrations 
will lx- confined to extracts from the paintings, which arc generally overcrowded 
and lacking in the unity derived from skilled composition. 

The earliest works, as already stated, are certain pointings m Caves IX and a. 
closely related to the Sanchi sculptures. Tlic seated woman is a pleasing example 
from the painting H in Cave IX (Plate 88B), which Mr. Griffiths exposed by 



removing a Utter and damaged picture The old composition was painted on a 
thin porcelain-like skin of fine plaster applied direct to the rock. 

ELurlv In cave X the remains of early paintings are, or were thirty yean; ago, more 
picture iit extensive. The fragments on the right-hand wall then consisted chiefly of de- 
Cave X. phanls drawn in outfinc in a strikingly bold and true style 1 * 
elephants. Q n ii te | c |\ 'was a procession of men, some on foot, some on horseback, 
variously armed, some with halberts, and differently dressed; and behind were 
croups of women; but all have been defaced by native visitors within the iasi 
twenty years or less’, that is io say, prior to 1879. Numerous heads and figures 
in these scenes, admirably drawn and full of spirit and character, are reproduced 
Jn pistes Vlll-X of Dr. Burgess’s Notes, from drawings preserved at the India 
office, made bv a Hindu student of the School of Art. Jayrao Raghoba. The 
group shown in his Plate X, a Raja in the midst ol eight female attendants (see 
illustration on p. 94), is unusually well composed. The perspective of the nume- 
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rous figures is satisfactory, and the drawing of the hands and arms is particularly 

St 7am disposed to iliink that the figures of Buddha painted on the pillars of ^ r « of 
Cave X (Griffiths, Plates 42, 43. and cover) are the next in date, and should be »«««“. 
assigned to ihe fifth centurv. but they might be later. The nimbus and dr:;penes 
recall early Christian art :md the sculptures of Gandhara. The best rs shown in 
Plate BSD. These are now (1910) the only paintings left in Cave X. 

The whole interior of Cave XVI was once covered with pannings ol high merit. Cave Wl 
but even thirty vears ago many of them had been destroyed. The plaics in Mr. 

Griifuhss work’ include little from this cave, although his copies, eveept three 

burnt, are preserved ut South Kensington. . tt} *. -rh-nw.™ 

The scene known as the ‘Dying Princess*, reproduced by Mr. Griffiths in 1874. 
was deservedly praised by him in glowing language, endorsed by Dr. Burgess 
and Mr. Fergusson. which merits quotation: 

■A lady of rank nits on a couch leaning her left arm nr the pillow, and an attendant behind.holds 
her op. A girl in the background places lier hand on her breast and looks towards the lady. An tw 
with a s*?h across her hraast wields ihe panklw [fan], ami an r?]ti man ut a white cap oaks m at the 
door, while another sits beside a pillar, fa I to foregrotmt) sit two woman 

me »o Cieurcs : one with a Persian cap 1ms a Water-vessel {kalasa) and a cup ra the mmith or tt. HJJ 
othcr. wiUi nmtro-like luiir. vs'ani i something from him To ih= ngbt two kaitehukintsji c roale wnftat>] 
tit ui a separate conipitnment . . For patho* and sentiment auJ the unrmstakabk sva\ o c -8 

its stars'mis fiieiutr. t consider, cannot be suipiswd m the history' of an. The kloreiitme oovihi 
have put better drawing, and the Venetian better colour. hut neither could have thrown puUr 
cutrc^tou into it The dving woman, wiih drooping head, half-closed eyes, and languid II uK 
reclines on a bed, the like of which may be found m any native bouse or the present day. Shew 
tender I v mpponed by a female attendant; whilst another with eager gazels looting mto MT 
and holding the tick woman’s atm as if in the act of feeling ter pulse. 

is one of deep anxiety as die seems lo realize how soon life will be eat met in the one she loves. 

Another female behind is in attendance with a panktui, whilst two men on the Idi ate looking oo 
with the expression of profound pief depicted in their face* Iklow are sealed m i the tool ( 
relation*, who appear lo have given up all hope and to have begun thetr days of mourning. Tor one 
woman has buried her lace in her hand and apparently is wiping bitterly. 

Ollier figures wearing the Persian cap appear m a second pointing {No. 6 of 
Burgess) in the same cave, and may be compared with ihe representation of Ihe 
SO-cahcd Persian embassy and connected minor pictures in Cave 1. 

Cave XVH. which is link later in date than Cave XVI. and thirty yean ago, Cavc XML 
whatever may be the case now. could show more painting than any ol the others, 
may Fairly be considered the tnosl interesting of ibe series." No le^s ihiiD six y- 
one distinct scones arc described in Dr. Burgess's hoU's. The two large pictures, 
reproduced in out line in his Plates XV til and XIX, are so excessively crowded 
wutli figures and so deficient in uniiv of composition that iney cannot be presentee 

satisfactorily except on an enormous scale. _ _ )1MI . 

The re presents lion in the left end of the verandah ol the Buddhist Wh<x\ of ^ hc hc ' ! 
Life commonly miscalled the Zodiac. is intcresimg rather as an illustration of - 
popular Buddhist teaching in the sixth century than as a work of art- SfiwJar 
pictures arc still frequently exhibited m Tibetan monasteries and used by the 
Lamas for purposes of instruction* Hie dimensions of the Ajanta p&inUng, now 


1 fad inu vat in rv 2: ww , with r^i* 

l ? ?w itxl it quoted m fktiE*M. .Vtrfx-i : p. 5t Re punifiers 
Ifeipniminft u* 5 The picture I* aul uwhtel&l Hi Mr. 
Gnf&ili s sp^iiil work 


* Mfv Ucrrintham Jiutes ibai "In Cave XVI, allftluW ihe 
nearly wrrylfHni: it ^bKimil. ^ 1 *** 11 

mniiv Lfiicjrrdjic iLib;Kli ilLLI raniin ifatcliifltnlc 





Raja anil women. Early painting, Cave X, Ajantt, 
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mere fragment, arc 8 feet 7 inches by 5 feet I inch.' The huge painting indi¬ 
cated in Burgess’s Plate XIX was supposed to represeni die legend of the landing 
of Kine Vijava in Ceylon and his coronation as described in the Pali chronicles, 
but is actually a faithful rendering of the Simhda A vudnna. Painting No. LIV 
(Griffiths, Plate 82) gives the story of Sibi Raja, already mentioned. 

Among the later eaves the Chaiiya or church. Cave XIX, which is elaborately c&ve XIX. 



(Griffiths, Plate 89), and some exquisite panels on the roof of the front aisle, a* 
well as rich floriated pattern* on the roofs of the side aisles. 

We now pass to Caves 1 and II, No, 1 being probably the blest of the completed Cave ll, 
worts. 

Mr, Griffith* has devoted a large number of plates ("Nos. 20-35 and 115-32) 
to Cave II, besides nine text illustrations. The individual figures are remarkable 
for clever drawing, the artist having apparently gone out of Iris way to invent 
specially difficult poses. Mr. Griffiths's figure 8 , a woman prostrating herself, 
and figure 16, snake-hooded Nagas. or water-sprites, are good examples of such 
tours dc fora'. The woman standing, with her left leg bent up (Plate 88 A), is 
capital, the feel being as well drawn as the Hands; and the woman in the 
swing (Fig. 66 ) is pleasing and life-like. Fig. 5 of Griffiths is reproduced 
(Plate 88 Q. 

The ebgani decorative design* of Cave 1 have already been described. The Caw L 
numerous large wall-picture* me I tide ihe Temptation of Buddha, a subject also 
effectively treated in sculpture in Cave XXVI, not far removed ill date. In this 
cave is also the so-called Persian embassy scene. The identification is based 
(a) upon the pointed caps which arc considered to be Persian: (6) upon i lie state¬ 
ment of an Arab historian that an embassy was sent by Ihjlakesm 11 to the Persian 
court in A.D, 626 (A 3), 

Four smaller pictures placed symmetrically at the corners of ihe central square KUu$ru 
of the principal design of the roof, and all replicas of one subject, with variations. Furvii. 
evidently have some"connexion with the other 'Persian’ pictures, which measures 
15 by 61 feet. The best of these small compositions ha* been illustrated by Mr. 

Griffiths both from a photograph (Plate 95, Fig. 4) and from a water-colour 
drawing (Plate 94, Fig. 4). The colours of the latter seem to he too brilliant, and 
a more faithful reproduction by Mr. Griggs was published by Fergusson, which is 
here reproduced uncoloured by permission of (he Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (Plate 86 B). Fergusson. developing the Persian myth, assumed that the 
principal personages depicted must be King Khusru and his famous consort, 

Shinn, but this attractive hypothesis cannot be said lo be proved . 1 (A 4h 

The foregoing descriptions and illustrations will enable the reader > form Airubofc 
a judgement concerning the aesthetic value of the Ajanta paintings, and 1 imst ™ luc - 
that nobody will be found to agree with the opinion expressed in Sir George Watt’s 
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book that ihev 'can hardly be classed among the fine urn 

if f iirlv entitled to high nmk .is works of tine art. In judging thwn iU LT ' 11 - 
,ti ll I ( i remember that the wull-pamiin«s were executed on an ettoraious w-ak, 

SSftg?2£ (k£i » m in dhww. and ^^V^JSSS^L&SS. 

Ini'kcd it in ihc mass from n dhtanec, and not in minute detail. Smal rt P r ™“f 
C on a piaa a few .aches long tttnnnt possibly give just .dea of the effeels 
eiS Si bvfte artists. Moreover, those urlisls were much concerned to tell 
ind make ihtiir pictures serve for the cdifiCHlloo of lIowhU worship* 
CtS^ m£wt65«df the Buddhist Bible: whereas all the religious 

sentiment 'in the spectator on which (hey relied 

warime in the modem European erne. Yeu in spitt ot the dtsaflvamapcs ro^ 
heront in small-scale reproduction, and criticism by judges out u \ .v uch wnh 
S fc n ; r u n r |i lc: artists the vuiftlintta stattd ihe unfair icsi woxickrlulK vml, 
excite -"speclful admiration as the production of painters capable ol deep emotion, 
full of will, the nature Sf men. women, children, ammals. and plants. 

*ft&3#aE* ST5.SMU who spent thirteen years in 
the close, loving study or the paintings. may be accepted as a sound general vntl- 
cism, not attempting to distinguish periods and styles . 

„ i( ,. |., writes *«nu t'bvimr- linuLMionft. I find Ihc vrorjc 10 accomplished in execution *> 
m£S& .0 vivacious and vaned ,n d»ign. 

areal fpreoaion .as line of inwarvins llucVnct, with one sweep of ihe tOTjhidW •»*" 'SJJjJdJJ 

S^.SS&wSbis ; 

tn 3 i n iii iihiisni 1 Kan those to lw found in ihc cave* of Ajama Here we have sill life 
- L . min fa .ji fXor etpra^ion limbs drawn with and action, flower* which bloom, birds w bich 
heuman tM- f ^ _t r h> w aaiimilv cam burdens all are mken from Nature | book— 

miS ptitUif’irtd in ihk respect diflen^g entirely from Muhammadim alt. which if 

unreal. uittiunmd, and therefor* uicapiblc of development - 

...,. Whatever be the value or the incidental criticism on Muhammadan ait a 

nsns subjS^o be diSmrf in due course Mr. Gnfr.Ui* lieartv appreciation of 
ltd (it n art the A i:t nut frescoes. h, tn my judgement, just and well destnul, 

[ n support of hi* comparison with the perfonnanee ol the early l a ham, he 
apt"v cites the fragment of a fresco with heads ot nuns by Ambrogto Lore* wetu. 
executed in the fourteenth century, and trow in I he Sienese Room of the National 
Gallery, as being ‘singularly like the Ajanta work ,n colour, exccuUon. treat¬ 
ment; the forms being drawn with a delicate brown outline, and the flesh-tints 

Art ml Ihllil (I'KH). t>. 4*0 Tut <t|MH)i(( fO 
^onkbJ vn llif Oxol are pas\\t Ukmj x.r Mr. Ptirtrj Bn3V.it 
1 Clriftfihi. Tlu- PjititiHX* >>/ rtf Atrtilrf Cum r>f Ajunrc, 
np 7. ■! ANf. rlBt, Ik is. The t*oik dime try Hi« 
Bopthjv nudutio sluywt ihpi th«y were of 

^«ii«--iiiiiBi: (Ju dfiLieiit itivhldls mi before lliem Muny 
of the deuffttt lta*e heen ithet! for ihe xiB.nrniloft «f rv'tw 
milile »t the UtvnbiO School nf An. fr.umnlci Are Uicrwn 
in the Irtiiinfi Section <tf tfa? VIvloHt end Allwl Mtuttiau 


' (t h h>nly fait to queue itm dn-tuio m full —'‘f ! n.«r.rtf 
Ttiii fli-av he mid i” bo dUJeJ Into ilit« uisiui.;i Jtyic* 

Tlit UuWltBt, wemrWM b L 1il * rnnK:w ^ ' 

of the fliiet oi Ajaoin The filfk fiwniHnnt »*<** 
dcconitrt H»n pKiorial ** ttwlii tu Milly l« L - 1 ^* 4 ^ 
munis <la- i : iue Aits, and h Uientaw ^mxitew irom a 
lienmrnioii of what » tntctiikil (*» I* ■« aowunt -if 
jiantiinp in ilw pictunal sewr only the wriiw ‘rue 
ttauirt, iharefow, of «Wch we imve any r«nrii me iha 
pTodticUwn* of lhe old Moghul fvtirWff (Sw Ocogs 'A mi 
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'Za driI)c „ nal i v put in v-ill! very little modelling'. Tlie obvious comparison 
- t L, -rtcieni ftaii in art WA& aJs6 made bv Mr. Fergusson, who considered the Ajan 
hfbHt«"flSn7uSS m Unrope before the time of Orcagna in the 
painting to tx toller_rnan i XoboUco) in the fifteenth century. Similarly. 

MT ^aveli. anoihcr trained artist, who selects die charmi^^he^ and Chjid m 
Jw wii iGriffiths Fig. 76) as the most attractive specimen of Ajant*. an 
gS? d £cSh same intense love of nature and spiritual gM-jin 

of fhe picture selected with die aS reSkd that c™ pa mon 

Mr. Fergusson was of opinion that while the art ot Ajuma rese^ ^ * i(h hi«*K 

Stis-T"*’S " 

an of the Far East. 

•TO in or Airm.'. he Obums 

Asiatic style? the cplourtej! appears tv h<i\e be & ' -, l.. <■ .. L i . rjaintcri were possessed 
there ii force inti irtdividualUy in ttein, a sitoi^sensc Q j ^ <jf the fresco? >. 

bv .heir MlhicC. 'hr, worked <mh ftevr™' »"•* **; '™ A '- J'ft* ™ tirmi.ive .lafr 
mike > forcible am) imposinii impnrtnoii A et lh« art h ,nJ brim i, yet liule or Hut 

Wilh all the feeling for life in Mmdnl ' ?“£“3 S’ iSSmtioh of a suhjeci 

inutBCl b„ which an art dev«lopr-<l« .ncnia irmnrJv nn, 1, |owa,.K lb. «n«£ ^ 

S»S^#ag, sgp- 4 -• ** 

of controlling rhyihm and balance which inspire* ah fine 

^ vc ^ mcn ’ ° r ° ne 

school Going a little into detail, the cntic proceeds . 

■ lta « .heady Eluded 10 *1 oral Style* -wM«~ ■* jtfDimg ■■> Cjjg l»*% g gj^ ™£* 
are besides, Infer devdnpmttii-i of moTr formalism in the drawing, anie action 

2PKwJiSSfS‘fS££HUta. lively.-nd fomible immune-<*««■** <■"» 

more A,,, mm ^ *gg 

five elaborately posed. nearly ii«* W*®*JKlrtJiSnem nubc»u ki^ielief. The tale dale ot 
in pmpomon. «umuk S ihe oppose side are corm~ 

this «*« indicate* the period « tlja P^W. 1 " * * 3 “£ b fot b}£L, he an amblagt 
[WtKling dceoTaitons 1 hravu/^llwre i» not much colour fefj, bui 

» * TOST 

rcqdfrn ilhc ton rout* wteaWly ^ >e m | 

KaSfo. sis?aw m *“»!rs^rs 

Ian IW, p *4. <J« Jeivk(»«e ihe be* 20 m llur 


hut 


temple of Flwfcji. whirl, 

\ n. 708 miJ 71 ’. t* quite tndian «J chameteT. ami itet* 
Kent iw doubt Unit rt » tJwdclled upon lh J 
hevion' {PtUnlimt in (hr Fur Eart, p. 8T) Andcrvjo 
ffcvej I he .irtif 111 607. hui Mlvef entict. ■!*« u » cemtury 
l«Ltt 


Three 

nnubk- 

pmtjiing*. 


FAHttinge in 

CBVCi m 

Ba^h. 


Subject* 
of the 

paintings. 


*8 THE EARLY SCHOOLS OF TNPIAN PAIhTTlNG Chap Ylll 

twic scarcely regrets the destruction which has laid tiarc fnch vital work. On n -cparcnt part of this 
wall there is n >nb)ecl of men and while geese hi a water-lily pool, which. though drody linked 
ic tlie earlier definitely Indian types ul‘ painting, mjinii the freedom and « thy -noii? tint the periect 
h .ihim 'r. of the very best Chinese period The colour scheme is very beautiful —brillidnl while, deep 
purple-brown, a vivid bin rich malachite-green, with touches of a clear red, 

Furl her. in Cave 17 there are three paintings by one Hand very different from nil the rest. They 
are 0)* hunt oflions anti black buck; 1 (2) a bunt of elephants^ and (3) an elephant salaaming in a 
king's court -the companion picture to No, 2, These picture- arc composed iu a light und sluidtr 
scheme which cat) scarcely lx- paralleled in Italy before the seventeenth century, They are neatly 
monochrome [warm and cool girvs understoodJ. raept that the foliage md grass arc dull green. 
The whole posing and grouping is curiously natural and modern, the drawing easy, light and sketchy, 
and the painting siigi’^mely laid in with solid brush stroke*— its the H.-di not unlike some examples 
or modem 1-iCiu.h painting. The animals—horses, depbanbi, dogs nml libel buck ai: cstiemcly 
well drawn,’ 

The development of criticism on the lines indicated bx Lady Hcrringham would 
require a bulky monograph hased on detailed notes taken on the spot by a compe¬ 
tent expert. It is impossible to work out the differences of the supposed schools 
merely from live fragmentary published reproductions. 

The vigorous school of an which produced the Ajantn frescoes did not confine 
its operations to the caves at that place (A 5). Several similar excavations near 
Bagh, a village or decayed small town in the Gwalior Slate, situated on an unde nr 
road connecting Gujarat with Malwa. exhibit traces of a set of works resembling 
in genera} style the Aianta paintings, and at one time of almost equal importance. 
Unfortunately. Ihe crumbling of the rock, and absolute neglect, combined with 
the effects of the smoke from vagrants* fires, have left hardly anything of compo¬ 
sitions which once covered thousands of square feel. 

The principal group of caves contains eight excavations, the largest being 94 
feci square. The whole of the roof, walls, and columns of this .ureal chamber 
was coated with fine stucco and decorated with paintings of high merit and infinite 
variety. Smaller remnants of painting may be still discerned in two other caves, 
and there h reason to believe that the work is not all of one period.' 

The paintings appear to Slave rivalled those of A jama in variety of design, 
vigorous exceuiion, and decorative quality, life being treated in both places with 
equal gaiety and hardly a trace of asceticism. Two of Ihe Bagh groups illustrate 
the performance of the halHsaka, a kind of operetta or musical play, acted by a 
troupe of women led by a man. According to the books the female performers 
should number seven, eight, or ten. At Bagh they art six in one Cast and seven 
in ihe other. They arc represented as elaborately dressed, singing, and perfor¬ 
ming with much enjoyment on drums, cymbals, and other instruments. Our 
surprise at finding such ga> scenes depicted on ihe waits of a Buddhist monastery 
may be lessened when wc consider the nature of many of the sculptures at Malhura 

* Biarucss, .\Wt, Cat* XVlti Sv. 2S ni aft wlileh cww sin cull lurching e&cepi Injun. fat it n 

* lbicL p liu* 3fi« 37. I cdtLH0t itejcc U;c cnrnjiiiiikrtii failed (towtati: rlw ' 

flit-lure' FiLirptst doe* fuit APIto the diitiottjan wf 'The csbting patmfnf* have nnx fcjcft Kuptod Elofcr^ 

enra artQ k&t /k mbL CTmr>5"Same Account M q* 
tkTTinefaua fait ftnaomfy pmmmd her <opta Cam war Rati*, ^Wpd like pBm:ii fWk*s p wiib ihtm 
tff the wiht India Socidy They werorahkforlai dminp* (IVcuti Ur iV . vl?| L j {Jt 20 j 

in ihe Indian Se.rikiu u( ibt >«dvdJ m Friutrir U91JV. up. HUOOtjL Impcv, fjr,, ho- rii 11731 ul rh- tjvn oi 

Tn Thti= mm (iuiJi to f,k* fnd*w Court, itttfmf ttejcfop in Rtirh* (7 tto A S vnl v, p|< yi 1 - 7 lj, 

n/ &#r. S'. V'. E_iil> IliTtiiijtltarn. ifitit'i ihnl *lbcrc hk Unless I. Wttei <sw tlu Bn.nAfta M&ri-Tmpb: \j 

it IflAM IW01I> liJilwrm liriii *4 mtntin* $*rm rp ')*,**$„ Luand, Vtnjur C £ *Thi 

pictures rsua[j iircci 4fnl Rorntn cnmpntUlciD aM puddhin (ram of r<tninl 1ndlj r MizJ^ An*. itttu 
4 few Jot* turns ^Kmbtciii^CbEnwmBimer Au«iui |VS0 P rv plant amt l"hc 

lo a certsm criE^t, Hu ttic Tm^oi-riy bdwt| to « ptait C*m UnJ .? 
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nf T £ S'^lvKripton *mmm *m mm »<**“•«* 

Jtto,,r, c i only by cunsidcratloa* ofsaylc. The tartggf J*g 
■i* - ,], c , • ,i c litiurv' mid the transpitreni close-fitting robes conncu the suiipturcs 
with the later Gupta rather ilian with the medieval period- The general character 
i|.p nnmtinfis is sufficiently known to make it certain that they are not earlier 
Stories * AjaSa. Probably the paintings may haw b«n exccunal 
between the middle of the sixth and that of (he seventh century. The paintings 
■ I j njiu-ms executed in black and white with touches of Indian red, a* t-s 
SbSi“ -cx^ncly vivid' colours, wi.h •mxrtcd contmts.nbluo, red, 
and yellow*. The two styles may belong to different ages. 

Part It. CEYLON. 

Having been constrained lb comment upon the long-continued <*Ste** of the Sigmya. 

ThTr^tt^i S ,t p?“<; WJ»-, ww 

Sga££gi£*32£5n5 

sm^4^J^S 3^ 

wUhou, parsimony and wdhoul 

extravagance. .. :*«autar rock-chambers, usually described persiUon 

The BtfaUnp are tound UTgpww«^™ d above tile floor of Ibr 

as 'nockelV, simnled on ibe western cliff, abouMU 1 > rcn)a j ns of P» ml “ ! >r i - 

or the soolhern and o „ »J^‘taSStaMt«M <* in 'pock** 

mat mm 

•sxxrz?^TZ S£SE£SS §$£&££ 

XJ*8 ife III, t££*.’*bV. turn -he flr^vul P-tounm. 


wo 


THt EARLY SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PAINTING 


Chap. VIII 


Copies 


Technique. 


Subject 


besides the hand of another figure. Seventeen of these are in 'Pocket and onl\ 
hvc m Pocket A’. The figures in the more spacious chamber B are mostlv above 
Ide-siM While those in chamber A, where space wa$ limited, arc below fife^ize 
In 1S89 Mr. A Murray succeeded with great difficulty in obtaining copies of 
thirteen figures m either pastel or coloured photographs, now preserved in the 
Colombo Museum. His meritorious work, performed what the pockets' were 
jJJ but inaccessible, has been superseded by a magnificent series of facsimile copies 
made in oils on canvas by Mr. Pcrera, which also are e\hibited ai Colombo. Tliese 
copies, which are described as reproducing with minute accuracy every detail 
ul the originals in size, colour, and nil other respects, fiave been carefully photo- 
graphed, borne of lhe photograplis have been reproduced in Mr. Bell's Reports 
and Mr. Ha veil s book, and a selection is now given from copies liberally supplied 
by The Government of Ceylon. * g 

The paintings were executed on a carefully prepared surface formed bv the 
application of fine lime-plaster from a quarter to half an inch thick laid on a bed 
abiULf half an inch in thickness, composed of Tempered clay mixed wilh kaolin 

RW Slr M? Ul S < i? is thc of . ricc * husks ’ w itK perhaps, some coco-mii 

, Mr. Bell believes that the pictures were wrought m tempera on a 

J h *ff**S*' P° ssi ^ dld n Pf di ^ r much from that used at Ajanta. 
S „i a 14 “P®** B %» a black background, the range of colours 
andare aSem fCd ‘ ^ ° Wr grwn ' The l>lucs > 50 conspicuous at Ajantn 

rJJE iU ^ JCCL , ! s ^ procession of noble ladies carrying flowers, and attended by 
, ' Lr ;f nK i "“JWf jn the direction of Ihe Piduranai Buddhist temple 
to the north Of the hill. us it about to make offerings at that shrine. All ihe 

h ^ t S re ^ y \ h 9 ^ aist downwards m coloured krunhuiy.n, and 

above the waisim short-sleeved jackets made of the finest material, and in some 
cases barely indicated by a line of deeper colour. 

j: v^ e ™u l % are P a J med P; 1 ^ vdlow or orange, their attendants being 
, Lungins ted by a greenish complexion. All the women are decked with a pro* 
iisjon t.:l ornaments. Each ends below in a cloud-like mass, a peculiarity best 
explained by Mr. Bell s suggestion that it is due to the irregular form of the cramped 
rock space available, on which the artist could not have drawn itie legs without 
unsightly distortion. Ihe suggestion made by another author thru ihe clouds 
are intended to indicate the divine character of the personage* appears to be 

SSSSin wl i U . lhe Indian practice, ihe figures were first 

on timed in red and black, and then painted in. not necessarily bv the same hand 
In one instance if is apparen! that the outline was nol exact!v followed 
Chrono^g; The date of ilic frescoes in the dosing years of the fifth century is fixed with 

criticlsnr StT™ b y hc know * U ™ lts ° r The rci £n of Kasyapa 1,‘A.D. 479 and 
4 ? 7 .T hcy are * therefore, practically contemporary* with the paintings at Ajanta: 
alj critics recognise the fact that the an of Sigiriya is closely relatS to that of 
Ajanta, For instance, i he lady carrying a lotus in Plate 90S mav he compared 
with the snmJar figure ra Cave II at Ajanta, as reproduced in Grfffitbs. Plafe 31 
But (he limitation of the colours and the total absence of blue in the Ceylonese 
paintings arc important differences, and l do nol think that the Siginva work 
*£&£££% at Ajant , a ‘ Mr. Havelt is bold enough to credit the ladies or Sigiriya 
w ith Boiucdlian grace , a enhasm which may not meet with universal acceptance 
But, whatever may be the final verdict of experts as to the intrinsic merits of the 
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CEYJ.ON 
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Ceylonese paintings, there can be no doubt that they are extremely remarkable 
productions of their age, and well deserving of careful study and senous criticism, 

There is nothing to indicate who the Ceylonese artists were, whence they came, 

or how they learned their skill. , . . , , . _ 

The Stetnya figures (Plates 90A and B, 91 A), although by far the most import- hmm ai 
am and Interesting, are by no means the only remains of ancient painting in the 
island. Numerous traces of early wall-pain lings have been detected at Auiiiadha- 
pura of which ihc best preserved arc those >'n the walls of the detached bin. ding 
(‘frontispiece' of Smitlwr) on the eastern side of the Ruwanweb dagafot. Besides 
white, three primary colours, yellow, red, and blue, are used, the yellow and 
blue being sometimes combined to produce green. Yellow in various shades 
is the favourite, and was obtained from the natural arsenic sulphide called 
orpiment. The blue is indigo, not lapis lamb. _ ,. . .. . 

The stvle of the specimens reproduced in colour by Mr. Snuther is distinctly 
antique and closelv allied to that of the later Ajanta paintings, being characierLted, 
as they am. by bold free-hand execution of curves, with a truthful and at the same 
time decorative treatment of plant mo lives. Two examples are offered t Plate 9111 
and C). which may be dated at any time From the sixth to the eighth century* 1 he 
date Of ihc building of the daguba, of course, gives no clue to the date of mural 
decorations, which, in all probability, were retouched from time to time on the 
old lines. The colours are while and tints of brownish ye low. 

Ancient paintings arc necessarily so rare that a work hitherto unpublished Cave 
cannot he passed over, although it fc of but slight mlnnsjc importance. Mr. ggjj** 
Bdl discovered two caves at a place called famankadu^a (PuHigchda |jlUndah 
in a southerly direction from Kuda Ulpota and Dunbula^ila, North Central 
Province, one of which contains a painting of five men, with halos and conical 
head-dresses, seated in an attitude of adoration. I he colours arc said lo be 
•well preserved*, but no further details are recorded and the short inscnptiori 
in I he adjoining cave does not appear to have been deciphered. Ihc age o vz 
painting, therefore, is doubtful, but. so far as can be judged from a photograph, 
it must be of early date, possibly of the seventh centur) It may, however, he later. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER EIGHT 


Rhii^mugnfjuert/vnIum« in Colour photography by G. Yazdaru buvx been ^ * * 

Archaeological Jfcpariment of ihr former Hyderabad Stale They are the finest irproduitu n * - c ' 

nudeof Ajiftt*. , . . A3 

P^*S6B^iww^Gibin' 1 own tyjhfof Bacchanalian *<ene and the principal figures are perhaps \ A 

mSSXSSSi L and S SSt mtendun.. But there can be 

work of joint foreign nnhl from ihc North-West or further afield The Salman type of nytng 

" b Ttoc‘KXta, 0 |uSi'l».n U ns» of Ih. Mh^nlur, nl IhduM In .IK Bijapw tetri* iPblc WAI 
s, nS! .TC Him « s*mS.«l in So.nl. Inte lip sob, n. e Mb™ .te..n » 

the 7th century ihounh son* critic, opine that they are Pandyan work of the >fh century which <lac> 
no< appear improbable Nevertheless the Wfavii idinm s cvmtAi m* 

[Ini tlic (Jtstovi^n. 1 of o L-npr^r pi me imikCsitcs The . ilk Otniurj A l 


A 5 


The ,tylc supports Unit A ft 


view. 


Chapter Nine 

ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF THE 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 

Purl /. MEDIEVAI ARCHITECTURE 

Jam aril r ■ iH ROUGH OUT India* except Buddhist re mains, (.here is hnrdlv anything 
Hindu I standing which can he dated earlier than A.D. 450* No early examples 
tempkv* -■*■ 0 j- civj j architecture exist. After the dale named Buddhist structures 
become scarce. The styles of Indian architecture in the medieval period, therefore, 
must be deduced from Brahmanical and Jain temples, or from the buildings repre¬ 
sented in ike Ajanta frescoes (A I), 

it is now admitted that the variety of styles which may be distinguished depends 
[tot on differences of creed, but on date and. to a certain degree, on locality, At 
Khajuraho, for instance, Jain and BrahmanicaJ temples are built in the same style. 
Early stages Alt authors who treat of Indian architecture nolicc, and are embarrassed by 
of fiidjiiii the fact, that each style when it first comes to our knowledge is full-grown and 
styles lost, complete. The earliest specimens betray no signs of tentative effort, and in no 
ease is it possible to l race the progressive evoluliun of a given style from rude 
begin nines. The extensive destruction of ancient monuments, especially those 
built of brick, no doubt supplies a partial, though not adequate, explanation/ 
1 am convinced that the more fundamental explanation is to be found in the assump¬ 
tion iiuil all the Indian styles are derived from prototypes constructed in Timber, 
bamboos, and other perishable materials.' We have seen how easily the stupa 
railings can be accounted for in this way, and by ihe extension of the theory an 
adequate reason for the non-existence of the missing links in the chain of architcc- 
turd evolution is supplied. In the essay previously cited, Mr. Simpson has quoted 
from the Saiupatiw Brahmmu (S.B.E., \ ids. xii, xxvj) a long description of an 
early BnUuhanical temple as constructed some five or six or seven hundred years 
ttefore die Christian era That temple consisted simply of two sheds, which were 
'merely formed of posts and beams, covered with reeds and mats, and could only 
be described as belonging to the “thatch period 1 ' in architecture’. From such 
an edilice 10 the temples of Mount Abu and Tanjore the distance is great, but lhere 
seems to be little reason to doubt that the intervening stages were worked out for 
the most pan by experiments with evanescent materials. Brick, the intermediate 
stage between Uie “thatch period* and ihe Mono period’, offers Mich a ready prey 
to the spoiler that it may bir reckoned as only ‘semi-permanent' material ' \\ hat* 

ever be the validity of this, theory, we must take the styles ready-made as we find 
them, and briefly consider their several peculiarities, so far as may be necessary 
for The intelligent appreciation of the ancillary fine arts, w hic h lorm ihe main 
subject of this work. 

4 nnrairisfr*m,1 \ A'rji. k ¥ul| w t vv K t\-Wh: frcqwcnily cojiumcitfd With i brick peijt. Brick 

VugeJ, .tm. Krp A, & Nocik&tit Cirri* r p. Jl wfiboul doubt, Ur prc/afetii buikHJifi maitriil before 

r the Ajantd ftcsKrtct milt* it plain *imc emne ento mil probably irnnittSiidrh- 

1 I Ik cArlkfl temples- 1 briNM* were built Wliully 111 itloccedcd Hie miiTL primhHv wooden umicjures wbme 
bficl \i Am hi a wr tinJ u trcmliiuu b:dll ratlirs> j.ifrj form* rrpfdHimd tn man* of die ntrlictl cjym* 

<vf Hum muieniil, while ilie siiir-ihnpet! pint] and ilwn {Dmuqihl P**pr Arp A S. Pf ie-W-5, n t). u, 
cratf nuniUkBi *rc mainuiru-ti 4* jwtiuii n if bulk itivnc rc£imu whuit ituftc, i™ ttbiniditiu - : . i itute 

in kcmaiB nf wm= ->f thr.- mrly tincfc fe?rq>br^ nuv nus luvt enserrawd I ar N (juju ml zet Eunrai 
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In an ordinary Hindu temple the essential part is the rectangular cell or shrine Esscmiah 
containing the image or symbol of the god t and such a plain cell constitutes the of a temple, 
simples! to mi of temple. The small shrines of the Gupta period have already 
been described. In the medieval period dignity was gained by the addition of a 
high roof or steeple, and by prefixing a porch, or nave with or without side-aisles, 
transepts, and subsidiary steeples, until an architectural composition of extreme 
complexity was evolved. Another type built frequently by Jains and occasionally 
by Brahmanisis, js a modification of the monastery, die monks' cells round the 
quadrangle being replaced by niches enshrining images. The modifications of 
both ground-plan and superstructure are, indeed, endless. 1 All forms offer 
abundant opportunity for artistic decoration. 

In the crowd of varieties two leading styles of temple architecture—the Northern Two leading 
or lud<>-Aryan of Fergusson, and the Southern or Dravidian—may he readily 
distinguished (A 2). : if it be possible to amend the nomenclature so long esta¬ 
blished by Forgussoifs authority, it would be preferable to give territorial names 
to all styles, calling the Lndo-Aryan style that of Aryavarta or Hindustan, the great 
plain between the Himalayas and the Narbada,' The term Dravidian is free 
from objection, Djavida being the ancient name of peninsular India. The two 
styles may more simply be denominated Northern and Southern, 

The Aryavarta, or Northern style, examples of which to ihc south of the Narbada 4rjwnm 
are rare, is characterized by the bulging steeple with curvilinear vertical ribs, placed in(,0 ‘ 
over the sanctuary, and frequently reproduced on other parts of the building. AiyanM>tl 
Miniature repetitions of the form arc often used with good effect as decorations 
of the steeples themselves. In spite of theories as to the bamboo origins of the 
curvilinear spire, iis form is obviously inherent in the Indian corbelling methods 
of building. It appears to have been evolved first of all in brick as in ihc Great 
Temple at Bodh-Gayn. 

The best early examples are found at Bhuvanesvar (Plates 92A and B, 93A), Temples at 
in the Puri District, Orissa, where the temples, numbering several hundreds. Bhuvancs ‘ 
illustrate the history of the style from the ninth or tenth to the thirteenth century. v!U 
The earliest specimens have steeples comparatively low and squat (Plate 93 A), 
but pleasing ic an eye which has become accustomed to the design, The porch 
is a waUed chamber with a low, massive roof, and internal pillars are wholly 
wan tine. The combination of vertical and horizontal tines is skilfully arranged 
so as to give dignity to buildings of moderate height. This early asiytar form of 
temple is" bcsl illustrated by the Muktesvara shrine, which Fcrgusson called ‘the 
gem Of Orissan art’ (Plate 92A),* 

A second, and later, variety of the style is adequately represented by the Great Jh* 
Temple, which has a high steeple tower, with sides vertical for l he most part, and temple, 
curving only near the top. The roof of the porch has considerable elevation, and 
jn many details the design differs from that of the earlier variety. Sculptures of 
remarkable merit arc introduced in panels on the basement and elsewhere. 

The third, or 'decorated', variety of the Bhu vanes', ar style, in whicli columns the Rajaram 
become prominent, dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century. The most temple. 

' AiAihnlf. HijHpur rviMfitt, Hrnntw}.fane anunbm- Ihc iwo i»yk» mi'liiiKtutt. dthiwgh miru torn 
kdt «UUL-JK£ m Ihr Aiylri frr.ni ite ilfUi lo llta fuwHeirolh different mtetH* on related uhrOnd^vjSSy, fot ihc 

Mturr-fmrn iht cjsc fn Ac \4tmX nttiiiiurvil ScntfMm Uyk rflictwd lit hiflhcii development jfi« 
temple* (Cm cnn. ft %t Rrp A S * W. r^OM, p 35? defence iiatf k! in m the Softh. 

1 Ttih viriwifyuaihHi tJoe* run nj’ply to CctIawi. to * A. faillu. 1^2-3, pp 46-50; ibid ¥ 
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charming example is (he Rajamtu temple (Plate 92B). Some exquisite details 
of ihis building are illustrated in Plate 62B', 

Temple of T'he most renowned achievement of the vigorous Orissan school of architect* 
Kanarnf’ s tIie temple of the Sun at Komirak (vttfgo Kanarue) on the coast, known to 
1 sailors as the ft lack Pagoda, in order to distinguish it from Ihe White Pagoda, or 
temple of Jugojmath at Puri. The remains of the main steeple, never completed, 
which had been overwhelmed long ago by the drifting sand, have been lately exposed 
by excavation. The porch, which stands practically perfect, is covered by a 
beautifully designed pyramidal roof justly praised b*v Kcrgysson, and described 
by Ihe Workmans as the most perfectly proportioned structure which they had 
seen in the course of years of study devoted to Indian temples. The temple, 
when in better condition than it now is, was admired enthusiastically by Abu) 
Pari, the minister and historian of Akbar in tiic sixteenth eenturv. It is said to 
have been huilt by King Narasimha, who reigned between A.D.'1240 and 1280, 
a time when high-class work was not often produced. Considering its exceptional 
excellence, il is strangely late in date, A large hook might be devoted to the 
description and illustration of this building and its sculptures, Plate 93 B, from 
a photograph kindly supplied by the Director-General of the Archaeological 
Survey, shows the recently excavated remains of the steeple, as well as llie porch 
seen from the north-west" 

Temple > at The Bhuvanesvar group of temples stands first in importance among the examples 

jurano. of the Aryavarta style by reason of the immense number of building, usually in 
fairly good condition, and their variety, which marks ihe stages in the history of 
the style for at least three centuries. The group next in importance, situated at 
Khajumho in the Chhatarpur Slate, Bundclkhand. although far inferior in both 
numbers and variety, includes some admirable buildings designed on a grand scale 
and richly adorned with sculpture (A 3). The temples, in more or less satisfactory 
preservation, numbering between twenty and thirty, were all erected by order of 
the Chandcl kings c, A.D. 1000. They arc executed in a fine sandstone, which 
offers great facilities to the sculptor. Several of the domes, constructed In the 
Indian manner with horizontal overlapping courses of stone, are remarkable 
achievements, the largest being 22 feet in diameter. The cusps hanging from the 
Centre of some of the domes arc beautiful, although, of course, not so elaborately 
carved as the similar works executed slightly later and in more manageable marble 
at Mount Abu, Plate 94A gives a good notion of one of the best of the Khajuraho 
temples. The steeple is nearly 100 feet high. 

The Gujarati, A beautiful variation of the Aryavarta or ludo-Aryan style, found in Rajputana 
or and Gujarat, is characterized bv a free use of columns carved with all imaginable 

jamuyfc, ndincss, strut brackets, and exquisite marble ceilings with cusped pendants, at 
least equal io the best Tudor work of the kind. By an unfortunate error Fergusson 
described this Western or Gujarati style as (he Tain style’ (A 4). In reality it has 
no concern wiih any special kind of religion, and is Jain merely because Jains were 
numerous and wealthy in Western India in the late medieval period as they arc slilL 
When power passed into Muslim hands the so-called Jain style, that is to sav the 
local style, was applied with the necessary modifications to ihe needs or Muham¬ 
madan worsiiip. 

r IThttr lit Lift fcrtftfnc* ii io ilhc ptv*ktu» edition !i Luti EUlilXHi with u itiier um aeiJ roe (rozn iht tAm& ftnnk hut 
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Two temples at Mount Abu, built wholly of white marble, are famous as un- Tempts on 
surpassed models of this wonderful style. The earlier, dedicated to Admath, Mourn Abu. 
was built by a minister or governor named Vimala in A.D, 1031: the later was 
consecrated by Tcjpal two centuries afterwards, in A.D. 1230, Notwithstanding 
the considerable di[Terence in age both temples are very similar in style. Illustra¬ 
tions arc given showing half of the ceiling {Plate 95A) and some or the columns 
in the upper hail ofTejpaPs temple (Plate % A), It is needless to comment on 
the beauts and delicacy of the carving and the richness of the design in both vases 
(Plate 95 B). 

It would be easy to fill many pages with more or less similar specimens of work Tim pits m 
m the medieval style. 1 am templed, however, to add a photograph (Plate %B) 0*“* 
of a charming temple of the Sun at Qski in the Jodhpur State, Raipuhma, brought 
to notice by~Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, and treated in a much simpler fashion—an 
example of the originals of 1 he huge piles at Khajuraho and Mount Abu, probably 
dating front the ninth century. Osia possesses no less than twelve large ancient 
temples, some Jain and some Brahmanieal, and all, apparently, dating from the 
eighth and ninth centuries. The residents of the town show their appreciation of 
these works of art by using them as public latrines. 1 

Northern India is full of examples of ihc style, undent, medieval, and modem. Bnct. 
mostly in stone, hut occasionally in brick. The oldest brick specimen in preser- ,an P^ 
vat ion sufficiently good to allow of the recognition of the style is that at Bhiiargaon 
in the Cawppore District, which is probably of the fifth century. With it must be 
classed the great temple at Bedh-Gaya. Another wdl-prescned undent brick 
temple, referred doubtfully it- the eighth century, stands at Konch in South Bihar 
There are many line brick-temples in the Central Provinces, the finest of which is 
at Sirpur. These temples have massively carved stone door-posts, lintels, and 

E itlnr s Tile beautifully decorated burnt-brick Snqm at Mirpur Khus musi also 

e mentioned as belonging lu the first half of the medieval period, The art of 
these sites is the forerunner of the art of Khajuraho and Bhuvanesvar. There is 
reason to believe (as already observed) that the transition from wooden to stone 
architecture was made through brick, and that I he scarcity of old brick buildings 
is due to the facility with which the material could be utilized for other construc¬ 
tions. The decorations of brick buildings were carried out in icrra-cotta, and 
carved as well as moulded bricks were used. Such bricks of good design are 
often seen built into later structures. The art of caning brick appears to be 

extinct, . - . 

The late medieval Bengal varietv. showing signs of Muhammadan influence is Bengal 
characterized bv the use of the bent cornice, obviously copied from the bamboo variety of 
eaves of an ordinary Bengal hut, and by a peculiar arrangement of the curvilinear 
steeples: one lofty steeple placed over ihc centre being surrounded by four, eight, 
or sixteen smaller towers of the same form, tergusson has described the temple 
at Kantonagar in Dinujpur District, finished in l . ; 22, and decorated with applied 
terra-cottas of slight arm tic merit. This variety of the Aryavarlo style is peculiar 
to Bengal/ The- only example recorded outside that province is one at Bilhari, 

Centra l Provinces, huill to the order of a Bengali immigrant. 
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rv 1 - 11 ! the modem temples of Northern India the tendency is to reduce ihe curvature 
pL ’ di Ihe steeple, and to make the form approximate to that of an English slender 
spire. The effect is sometimes pleasing* bin lacking in the massive dignity of the 
best designs at BtniYancsvar and Khajumho. The Contemptible sculptured and 
putmed decorations ol the modern buildings testify plainly to the general hick 
ol artistic feeling. 

Numerous recent buildings, sacred and secular, combine the Muhammadjn 
dome with the Bengali cornice, omitting the steeple. Such buildings are erected 
rreoiy by Mmdu5 ior pureh Hindu purposes, as* for instance, ihc cfcgani maoso 
Icum hum Benarcv to the mtmon of the Intelv deceased saint. Swami Bha&kaia- 
nand, which looks like a Muslim building. 

T , f ,X K ;!'S’ „ peculiar styles of architecture prevalent in the Himalayan kingdoms or 
mu Kashmir mid Nepal demand brief notice* 

The Kashmir style proper is restricted to lhe Valiev, although a modification 
oi it is found ut the Salt Range region of the Panjab, The temples in this style 
varying in date from about A-U 750 to 1200, are alt of small size, but in *oW 
^ases the dignity o! magnitude is attained hv the addition of a walled quadranale 
of imposing dimensions. & 

ffi! best-known example is the temple of Martanda or Martand—a focal name 
ot Vishnu as the Sun-god—wdiicb was creeled about the middle of the eighth 
century hv Laitiadityu (A,D. 724-60), the most powerful sovereign of Kashmir. 
Hiis building* air hough the largest of iis kind, h of modest dimensions, being a 
rectangle measuring 60 feel long by 38 feet wide. The width of the facade, how¬ 
ever, ts increased io 60 feel by the addition of wings, and the walled enclosure 
measures internally by_l42 feet. The colonnade lining the wall is composed 
ol eighty-four pillars, with intervening niches surmounted by the trefoil arches and 
triangular pediments or gables characteristic of the style." Hie cell, or chase), 
which occupied the centre of each face of the enclosure, original!} reached a height 
°* J v om J<l fct - ,T ‘ All the roofs have disappeared completely * so that it is un¬ 
certain whether they were of wood or stone. 

Flaie >;A clearly illustrates most of the peculiarities of the architecture which 
may he summed up as consisting of pyramidal roofs, gables, trefoil arches, quasi- 
Dortc columns, and dentil ornaments, 

The temple at Bnniur (Bfmmyar), of uncertain date, which resembles that of 
Manana in being surrounded by a colonnade, differs bv being of smaller dimen¬ 
sions and m almost perfect preservation. The central shrine is now covered with 
wooden shingles, which may or may not have been the original form of roof 
The more ornate temples m Viwtpar (Avantipura) were erected during the 
reijgn ot Avanuvarman (A.D. 355-83), The well-known little shrine at Raver 
which Fergusson assigned to the thirteenth century, is older than he supposed’ 
ami probably dates from the tenth century. 1 The notion, started bv Cuiminith «m 
and accepted by certain other authors, that the quadrangles of the more important 
temples were designed to be tilted with water, so that the shrines might be placed 

the protection of the Nagas, or water-sprite^ is absolutely 

Two peculiarities of Kashmir architecture—the trefoil arch and the quasi-Doric 
columns—have given rise to much discussion. The trefoil arch recurs m certain 
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temples at Malm, Katas, and other places in the Salt Range, which was subject 
to The crown of Kashmir in the seventh century;' and when employed structurally, 
appears to be derived from the similar form frequently used as a canopy to a statue.* 
The columns of Lhe Kashmir temples are usually described as Indo-Donc on 
Ihe assumption that their design is derived ultimately from Greek models. 
Mr, Tavener Perry has thrown doubt upon this assumption because the Kashmir 
columns have sixteen flutes and are associated with very unci apical gables and 
trefoil arches.’ As usual in India, the stages of Lhe evolution of the Kashmir 
style cannot be traced in detail. It is possible thm the Sait Range icmples alluded 
to, and others at Gop. Suimpute, and Kadwar in Kathiawar, which resemble the 
Kashmir buildings in certain respects, may be older than those in the Valley, but 
no dear evidence on the subject is available/ 

The small valley of Nepal proper, measuring about 20 miles bj 15. is said to 
contain more than two thousand temples/ Most of them arc designed in a style 
differing but slightly from : he familiar Chinese pattern, m which lhe roof is the 
main element, the walls being mere screens set between pillars. An excellent 
illustration of this style is afforded by a temple built at Bhaigaon in 1703. 

Certain temples and tombs of Jain priests in the South Kattara District on the 
western coast of the Madras Presidency, built in » style obviously derived from 
wooden originals, possess a surprising and unexplained resemblance to the buil¬ 
dings in distant Nepal.' 


Part II. MEDIEVAL AND MODERN SCULPTURE 


The Gupta period may be regarded as one of transition between ancient and 
medieval an. as it was between the polities of ancient and medieval India. From 
the sixth century we find in sculpture few traces of ihe kindly, human spirit and 
naturalistic treatment which distinguished the ancient schools, mainly devoted to 
the service of Buddhism; and we pass into a world of an which scorns to represent 
the daih life of men and women, concerning itself almost exclusively with either 
asceticism of the self-coniamed yogi type or Hie weird imaginings of the later 
Hindu mythology, including that of the Mahayanisi Buddhists, almost indistin¬ 
guishable from that of. the Brahmans. The beautiful story-telling reliefs or Boro- 
bud ur in Java rorro a delightful exception to this genera libation, and carry on lhe 
spirit of the old Bharhm and Sanchi artists with a delicacy and refinement of style 

K :euliar to themselves. The Jain sculpture is so strictly conventional Thai it. may 
: almost left out of consideration. The spirit of medieval sculpture is chiefly 
expressed in Brahmanical and Buddhist works, which alike cxuJt the ascetic ideal 
and reflect the teachings of Puranic and Tantrte literature 

Buddha no longar appears as the sympathetic human teacher moving about 
among his disciples and instructing them in the Good Law. Mss image is now 
generally made to conform to the ideal of the passionless yogi, os described in the 
Bhaga vad' G Hat — 
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'Whit fisnt in foiih <m Me, 

Dote* upon none, scorn* nunc: rejutec*not, 

And gn'cves noi. letting gotni or qvfl hap 
i.ight v|vm it will, mid when it t*i!l depurl. 

J luti mnn ] kive 1 Who, nntn Friend ruid loc 
Keeping un etpial I Lean, with njiml mint) 

TJears siinmc and gt«ry‘ with an mil 
Fake* heat and cold, pleasure and pain; a hides 
Ouil ofd^irey, hears prniif of calumny 
la pstsstonte* redr aim, nnmotrd by each; 

Untied by no ties to earth, steadfast in Ate, 

That man \ lovs!*' 
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rho representation of ‘passionless restraint' however true to Hindu nature 
f“ rts a nnc.ly I.m.tcd field lor .he excnfce or .he *u[ P ,or\s ^^ “ndTw 

naS^^SSSf muC ^ mo flf tony l ,n the tma S^- whether of Buddha or other perao* 
nages, which an; devoted to the expression of the ascetic idea! 

. r e dammnl "°, tc in TOwli,iVal «utpftin: is struck by the endeavour of 
v ls> L |° ex ^ L ’i i ' superhuman emotion or demoniac passion, as renre^ 

seined by the whirling dances of Siva, the strivings of Mariefti, the ttmggJing of 

h ? . moumam k,ad - dn . d mau - v other iconographieal compositions 
Multitudes of sculptures are sun ply the formal images of innumerable gods and 

secures’ ‘ id0med mth a llie ^ffjbutes and accessories prescribed by various 

rh?!wi?i rc i 0f ‘he early Indian schools makes an appeal far more universal 
r ‘ . rfnttliewl times* which demand* from the spectator a certain amount 
of recondite knowledge of the ideas underlying the later mythology Its 
enthusiastic admirers never weary of extolling its idealism', and ofjdorvimiin the 
act that it is so peculiarly and exclusively Hindu as to be often tmnt eligible to 

cri L ic - T S , ° whWi prumpi sucheutogi«app e ^ 

to be largely influenced by the modern nationalist movement 

* JJJ? 8 “ ]cal fincluding later Buddhist) art, as evolved during the seventh, 
ughth. and subsequent centuries, continues to this day. No clear fine ofdcmar- 

?$EL?Sd? d r n ^val modem sculpture, athS 

unfortunately, modem work of any considerable degree of excellence Is very re re 
This chapter, therefore, deals with both medieval and modern art as being essentially 
singled 0lJtWmC ° f lhe Bra hmanical reaction by which Buddhism “was slowly 

The selection of medieval sculptures reproduced in this chapter will, it is hoped 
be adequate to enable every reader to form his own judgement concern inc^The 
mems of ihecony os J lions as works of an. The first pan of the medieval period 
is illustrated by the great cave-temples of Ajama, Bad ami. and El lorn. 

Apart Jroia rhe great shrines or Rajpmana. Khajuraho* and Mount Abu late 
med^vul sculpture .alls into two main territorial divisions, namely, (1) Bihar 
fo uii North and South, with certain adjoining districts of Bengal and the Acts 
P rovinces, which collectively formed the dominions of the Fata dynasty for more 
than four centimes from about A D. 775 to 1193. the date Of the Ml&uouuta 

3dSi“, n h e kJ/«s t o A ij: c of ,hc Bay or Bengal - which ncv " «* 

The Pak kings having been devout Buddhists to the last. Buddhism continued 
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to he the dominum religion in their territories long after it had become either 
extinct or moribund in most pans of India* and the Buddhist monasteries of Bihar, 
especially the wealthy foundation at NaJanda (modem Bargaon), wen. crowded 
with thousands of monks, who cultivated with success the arts required for the 
decoration of the sacred buildings. In consequence, a large proportion of the 
sculpture in Bihar and the neighbouring regions is Buddhist. The later Buddhism, 
a- we have occasion to remark more than once, was of the Mahay tutu or 'Great 
Vehicle kind, delighting in the use of images, and closely related to Hinduism 
The Brahmaniad faiths, of course, never died out. and their votaries contributed 
their share to the art production. 

During the first half of the seventh century, when the Chinese pilgrim Kitten 
Tsang recorded his invaluable notes, the Buddhists of Orissa outnumbered the 
Brahmanical Hindus, but notwithstanding that fact. Buddhist sculpture is rare in 
the province, and the cxiant specimens, often of a high class, arc mainly Brahma- 
nieal. From the point of view of the historian of art, as already observed, religious 
distinctions in the medieval period are unimportant, sculptors making use of the 
style of their own age and country, irrespective of the creed to the service of which 
their works were dedicated. 

In Bihar the Muslim onslaught at the close of the twelfth century overthrew 
Buddhism suddenly, and scattered all over India those few monks who survived 
(he indiscriminate massacres committed by the iconoclast armies of Islam. The 
rich monasteries of Surnath near Benares soon shared the fate of the communities 
jn Bihar, and layers, of ashes in ihe ruins testify to this day the violence of the 
conquerors. 1 [indu art of all kinds, Buddhist included, was practically stamped 
out in the north-eastern provinces by the Muhammadan conquest. It lingered, 
however, in Orissa longer than in Bihar, and some of the txssi Orissan work dates 
from the thirteenth century. The conquest of Orissa was not completed until 
Akbar’s time in the sixteenth century, hut it may be said that from the fourteenth 
century the history of an in all the north-eastern provinces is concerned only with 
Muslim forms. 

In quite recent days a slight revival of Hindu art may be discerned. Practically 
the history of 11 indu sculpture in Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa closes with the thirteenth 
century. 

The innumerable ancient sites in Magadlia or South Bihar and the neighbouring 
districts arc full of well-executed images, mostly dating from the limes of Pula 
rule, between the eighth and twelfth centuries fPlates 97B, C and D, 98A, B and C). 
The destruction due to Muhammadan haired of images has been less complete 
than in the upper provinces. Medieval Buddhism in its Tan trie forms approxi¬ 
mated so closely to (lie Brahnumieal Hinduism that even a skilled observer may 
sometimes hesitate to decide as to the religion for the sen ice of which the image 
was destined—the Buddhist Tara, Ibr instance, is not easily distinguishable from 
the Hindu LakshmL Although the style of the sculptures is always dominated 
by the formalism of ritual prescription, artists of exceptional ability and skill 
could make their powers more or less dearly apparent, and so raise compositions 
mainly conventional to the rank of works til art. A few specimens which possess 
merit greater than ordinary have been selected from the mass. 

An elaborately decorated seated Buddha, in basalt, from Kurkihar in the same 
region, similarly' proved bv its inscription to date from die ninth century, carries 
on the history. The folds of the drapery arc marked by formal lines, and the 
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resemblance to work of the Gupta period has disappeared |Plate 97C). The 
deiaiJt are wrought with the highesi possible finish, but the tv pc was too rigidly 
determmed by rule to allow the sculptor much scope for the exercise of his taste 
he Vmtrtc nnage of Man chi goddess of dawn, a weird form with three head', 
and s\\ arms i Plate JSA). offers greater opportunities to an artist in (he delineation 
or active exertion, the goddess is supposed to be funding in a chariot drawn bv 
sevoo boars, but ihe chariot and team are treated merely as formal accessories 
!i attention being invited solely to the sculptor's attempt to express 

1 , t ° r r;id «“J wctgy m the person of the goddess. The pose is that technically 
called the archer altitude. 

One of the best and most characteristic examples of Bihar sculpture is the large 
group ot the Sun-god and his attendants now in the Indian Section of the Victoria 

SlJ.-JSSSf. M «““-«* Kh «»«|» St t«et Wjluand is in nearly jKtfeci preservation 
*, <[!) 1 he god is represented standing in a lotus-shaped chariot drawn bv 

! , .° f r e i!r a P d dnvcn b >' 'h® iegiess /irrna, the Dawn. The artist, like the 
sculptor ol AfarlcJd, has concent rated hisattermoii on the clBgv of the cod reducing 
the chariot, horses, and charioteer to tfe nniit inn nr minnr —l ? 


\ Raji.-!! 
Httddhii. 


1 .3 vativiuuy muoeuca wnn considerable regard, to realism and 

t^™T C ^ Uon “K * ^ to wed on the two female attendants with 
^i'nn b 1 ^,,I? 0 o^ CCO i a ^ lra T Work f sk . iJfuIi y heated, and the whole compo- 
SSi P.^ CS an ‘ m P^ in S and very pleasing effect. The mechanical execution 
ol ihc carving is perfect, and the design is more restrained than that of much Hindu 
sculpture ol the same period. The material is a black carboniferous shale, or 
cbv stare, well adapted to the sculptor's purpose, and the twelfth century may he 
assigncd as an approximate date. The Rajmahai Hills, where Hits remarkable 

TLT S £cav i lcd i J* t0 lf J5 sou1h ° t r Mongliyr, and, although outside the limits 
of Bihar, were doubtless subject to the Pala rulers- of thut province 

™ more lUuslmtion of the medieval art of fhhar may suffices beamifullv 
bJt? k r r exquisitely hnushed seared Buddha in black Monghyr stone found 
by M . Gnerson near Rajgir • Plate 97D). The standing figures arc ihe AwAte? 
i ■ ^ ! J^ tesvara 3*J d Vajriipani.l\K seated goddesses arc the two forms of 
Zo/l/, tire Green and the While. The composition as a whole is a compendium 
1 j} c ^yuibohsm ot Mahityvnist Buddhism. As a work of art its interest lies 

rimf?h in Sf, P-n fl i it? Cdel ° f l hc pnnd P al Jl ^ urc - The script of the tnscrip- 
l l " “S 8 *. Buddhist creed , indicates that the work is approximately conteiT 
porary with the Rajmahai Sun-god. 

rtl . fl i ^ l .° mention the existence of other excellent specimens of the 

‘ medicva Bihar style, without detailed description or illustration, (I) Sir John 
Mihail notes as the most beautiful of the later finds at Sarruuh. dal in e from 
the eleventh or twelfth century, a tiny figure of Arulokuesvara. 31 inches high, the 
carving °1 which, though somewhat stereotyped in character, is sa'id to be executed 
with a dchcacy and refinement which would do credit to a Chinese artist(2) the 
large Buddha called Mata Ktuwar at the famous site near Kasia Gorakbnur 
D'stnct; (3)a fine Vishnuai Devathala, Dinajpur District, Bengaland (4) sundry 
Buddhist sculptures from Kurkih.tr and Bishanpur, especially a remarkable reiref 
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of a Btnlhrsatna teaching, as described and illustrated by Stein. 1 The list niighl 
be largely extended from the collections in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the 
Provincial Museum. Lucknow, and at other places. 

The medieval sculptures of Orissa are chiefly associated with the Brahmanicnj 
temples of three localities- Bhu vanes vnr, fConarak, and Puri—all in I lie Puri 
District, and ranging in date from perhaps the ninth century to the thirteenth. 
The peculiarities of the architecture rave already been noticed. The oldest sculp- 
lures, usually in sandstone, area! Bhuvanesvar; the best statues, mostly in chlorite, 
are a t Konantk. 

The temples and shrines at Bhuvancsvar, said to tw five or six hundred in number, 
are usually richly decorated, and so offer a wide field for selecting limited to some 
extent by the fact that many of the sculptures are grossly obscene, constituting, 
it is said, a complete set of illustrations of the Sanskrit Krnnosastrt j, or erotic 
treatises. 

The sculptures, both decorative and statuary, are well represented in the Indian 
Museum. Calcutta, by a series of 128 casts taken in 1869, under the supervision of 
the Principal of the Calcutta School of Art at the lime, 'The Orissa carver of 
those days’, Dr. Anderson observes, 'ucnf direct lo nature for his designs, and 
the results of his labours in combining groups of animals with foliage show that 
he must have been a keen observer. They arc extremely pleasing pieces of art, 
not only on account of the beauty of their execution, hut by reason of their truthful¬ 
ness to nature.' r 

In justification of this criticism a few examples from Rajcndralala Mitra’s work 
may be given, beginning with a scroll on the Parasuramcsvara temple, one of ihe 
oldest, possibly dating from the eighth or ninth century (Plate 99A), Another 
scroll, including birds, &c., is from the small Rttjarattl temple of later date (Plate 
99B). A frieze of antelopes from ihc Mttktwara temple (Plate 99C), perhaps 
of the ninth century, ihustraies the successful realistic treatment of animal forms. 

The Great Temple is supposed to date from the icnih century. Some of the 
minor accessory figures on it arc pleasing, tht sculptor having more liberty for 
tlui exercise of his fancy and taste in treating them than he had when modelling the 
canonical images of the gods, Plate 74 A is from the Burial Dewal. a barrel-roofed 
shrine, tike a Southern Gopwam, of a bom die same period 1 

The chlorite Bhagavait, 7 feet high, on the tower of the Great Temple is an 
excellent example of the numerous elaborate and carefully carved statues of 
deities modelled according to strict rule. Such images arc exhibitions of the skill 
of the stone-cutter rather than of creative sculpture. 

At the famous temple of Jagannath, Puri, built about AD. MOO, j well- 
executed group representing a Hindu mother with her baby (Plate 103C) offcis 
a welcome change on gods mid goddesses. Human sentiment is painfully rare 
in Indian medieval sculpture. This group seems to me to be of great merit. 

The unfinished temple at Konarak. dedicated to the Sun, and erected between 
A.D. 1240 and 1280, was designed lo simulate a gigantic solar ear drawn by horses. 
Eight great wheels, each 9 feet 8 inches in diameter, accordingly are carved above 
the plinth- and remarkable statues of seven horses stand outside. The wheels, 
the most perfect of which is shown in Plate I00B, are carved with wonderful 
patience and admirable skill. 
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Colossal One of the detached colossal horses is shown in Plate 100A. It is the best 
hcrscs preserved. Another, placed outside the southern facade, is described by Mr. 
I favcll as ‘one of the grandest examples of Indian sculpture extant’ Mr J lavtH's 
judgement of these works is as follows 
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'here Indian sculptor* how shown that they otn express with as much fire and patsion .is the greaieil 
Eurep:.!!: 4ft the pride of vkto«* and rhe glory of irromptujnt warfare: lor noi even the Homeric 
&mu1cvt t>1 the Ugrn, marbles Mirpu>.;. the imgjirficeni movement and uiVKliliinn of this Indian 
Actulies. and the uperbh mptnuncntal horse in iL% mawhc UroiglH and vigour it not unworthy 
0> 'vrmpariM.n with Vertocchio'j famous masterpiece ji Venice* 1 

Fhe elephant colossi are also finely executed One. shown in Plate I()IA 
renders with mastery the character of the creature. 

The recent explorations carried out under Sir John Marshall’s direction have 
revealed ro.m\ finely executed, chlorite statues in addition to those previously 
known. I wo of the most noticeable of these discoveries are here reproduced. 
Inc image of Vishnu standing, equipped with all his canonical attributes, and 
attended by earthly and heavenly worshippers (Plato I (HQ, mav be fairly credited 
with no small degree of beauty, no withstanding ihe fucmtic stvle and the four 
arms. Inc flying figures arc good and the carving is perfect' fSome of the 
sculptures, including erotic ihcmcs, is of a high order. Sec plates 102A and B 
T to A and Bj. 

Ihe effigy of Bala-Krishm (A 6). tlie god as a hoy in a swing, on the contrary, 
« (Pkilc 10IB). and chiefly of interest a tour de force in stone-culling. 
Nobody but a Hindu would think of making such claims in sionc. The trefoil 
arch may be noted. 

Orissa n an practically ceases with Konarak. A small tract by Mr. Ha veil 
proves I hat the artist families have never died out altogeiher, nor have they 
wholly lost their ancient skill. The author holds, and sives reason-, for holding 
that ‘there are carvers still to be found, whose work, in spite of alt the discounts* 
mg conditions which surround them, is hardly inferior in artistic perception and 
technical skill to ifutl of iheir predecessors'. He considers the men of Orissa 
to be superior to the north-western workers in sandstone, because ihcv have ’not 
hampered themselves by die limitations of a wood-carver's technique, but have 
Hilly realized the technical possibilities of their material for producing bold effects 
o( hghl and shade suitable for architectural work', l haw no doubt thal somc 
or the living Orissan stone-carvers possess artistic feeling and could produce 
sculpture of considerable merit, if they received adequate patronage. At present 
their abilities are usually frittered away on pretty trifles in soapstone.’ 

hi the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh thousands of Hindu 
temples and other edifices must have been destroyed by the Muslim conquerors 
during the seven centuries intervening between the raids of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and the death of Aunmgzeb in 1707, The derailed records of the devastation 
wrought at Kanauj, Mathura, Benares, and many other notable cities lullv justify 
the assertion that the buildings and monuments destroyed must have been 
numbered by thousands. Medieval sculpture, consequently, is scarce in the 
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territories strongly held by the MusaJman powers; 1 (A 7), The more considerable 
remains are to he found only in regions lying remote from the track of the Muslim 
armies, such us Khajuraho in the Chhatarpur State of the Central India Agency, 
and the more inaccessible parts of Rajputana and the Central Provinces, 

Plates 108A and B, ) 09A and B. 110 A and B. give some slight indication of the sculpture at 
sculptured wealth of the greater temples at Khujuraho erected during the tenth Khaiumho. 
and eleventh centuries by the kings of the C Inin del dynasty, t visited the temples 
many years ago and can testify that the crowd of figures is far more numerous than 
would appear From Hu: photograph (Plate MOB). But this ‘peuplc de pidTC', 
js M. Le Bon culls it, was designed for the purpose of architectural decoration 
in the mass, not as an assemblage of individual works of fine art. The group of 
medieval temples at Kitaj uraho is the largest and most important in Upper India. 

At minor sites wc find the same lack of individual works of artistic distinction 
and, as a rule, the same absence of detailed record, The temples of Mount Abu 
in Rajputana undoubtedly exhibit masses of sculptured decoration of the mosL 
marvellous richness and delicacy, but l here does not seem to be anything deserving 
of isolation from the mass for study as a separate work of art. 

The Tower of Victory, over 130 feel in height, at Chilor in Rajputana, built Tower of 
in the fifteenth century to commemorate the military successes of a local chieftain. Votary « 
is covered from top to bottom, inside and out, with an infinite multitude of Lmtor 
images, representing, so far as may he, all the denizens of the Hindu pantheon, 
with their names attached, and constituting an ‘illustrated dictionary of Hindu 
mythology'. Besides Lbe effigies of the more ordinary deities, there arc images 
representing the seasons, rivers, weapons, and other things as yet unpublished. 

Whenever this series of sculptures shall be reproduced it will be invaluable as a 
key to Brahmanical iconography, bul is not likely to contribute much to the history 
of art/ The better class of an in Rajputana dates from an earlier period, ending 
with the twelfth century'. 

If the description recorded by Mr. Garrick, Sir A, Cunningham’* assistant. Relief- 
can bo depended on, certain relief sculptures at the Mokalji temple on the famous •W®* 
rock of Chi tor possess high merit us works of aft (Plate I04A and B), The " l lltor ' 
darkness of the chamber in which they arc placed unfortunately frustrated 
attempts to photograph them. The temple, originally erected iu ihe eleventh 
century, was reconstructed in the fifteenth century during the tetgn of Mokalji 
(A.D. 1428-38). The pillars bearing the reliefs evidently belong to the earlier 
building/ The bas-reliefs, sixteen in number, are carved on octagonal bands 
of the eastern pair of pillars supporting the principal chamber of the temple, 
eight scenes on each pillar. The first scene -m the southern column of the pair, 
according to Mr. Garrick. 

‘depicts five human figures, of which two nrc lure; and three small, one of the former nrpresenu 
n woman earning a water-jar on her head, and a man standing before her wiih hands joined in jin 
, i l ; i.l4c of adoration. The minor figures arc much broken. TliU sculpture, along with the others 
or thin set. i* rcfn.it t able tor the elaborate dcLuIt ind technical excellence of its workmanship ihc 
woman* hair being most minutely delineated. The ihird carving is very well mode I ted and 
proportioned, and depicts two standing figure*, mate otid female. . ., The fifth scene is filled with 

* Iha chk uf iha fliilatuiduliT Dbtrftt. U.P., Ufinirsta* Hi forma* Hindu mlm* (Cnnne. / A. S A, Pi J, wl. Hi 

wtml tuuiieocd. - A» might have been expected from ft853),p MO). iir 

Ils Minwa » Dcfiil, the Mutuunmadai^ have mule u t Luttwm, Pmgr. fltp. A. S W. I.. IwW.s •». 

dean tw«p of the tfiitrid, six) razed d> the (round every ' (hiii,, WOM, o Jt. 

huildiiin, iecwlar « leligjoui, dial hjtJ beeu erected by 
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w^oroiw action, and v-imi'-Lt c.f a rtiiiMcai festival, lit malt rigrires pby >W musical uuiruiticnlv 
the wctii and tut figure of this mtcrcsiing group is seen Cult ic (be from, blowing a flute (muratl >\r 
"Otal* rn a very nnnnolecl pcsmoti as if he were dancing. 

On the northern column of ihc pair— 

“ ibe seventh scene is la all probability the most interesting of the whole senes, and in ns half a dozen 
figures gnes us both a duel and an execution. T he upper pair i-f turn fight with shields and sabres 

*£' ™ n J° ,ht L ‘‘ obs o» their shields, an motl 

carerully riel Inca led. and show dial the manufacture of ihcse articles has dieted as little during ihc 
d* L*igfi ocoILtrjei. as thM *,■( (he musket] insimmi-nh figured cJsewJitrt: The lower portion or this 

2SfclS^- n ^fr t V*'*J«**fo* %*"* bound hnnd and W while an 

S&T ht> ' d> bls *° lhc »«* ° rihc male figure, to our left, but the female with him may 

SS% C,CST “* ^ " f *“* th " 

Mokiilji $ temple, as ;i whole, is decorated with an extraordinary wealth of 
sculpture, very effective in die mass, but nol of quality sufficiently hi£h to permit 
of small excels appearing to advantage. In order to give some notion of the 
powers of Raj put an a sculptors in ihe first hair of the fifteenth century, n specimen 

fchid p^,£" Pk '’ hi8h rdl£t ' w " h lhc iot, * cs i,lmaM 

The most artistic ■ hjkct discovered by Mr. D. R. Bliamlarkar during his rambles 
m Raj put ana- so fruitful m additions ro historical knowledge -is the free 
looking out from n stone window in a wall of an old temple of the Sun .it 
_ asantjjpirh in the Sirohi State (Plate 104C). Mr. Rhandurkar supposes it to date 
from the seventh century/ but whatever its exact age, it « a taiutifiil work. 

cSwIicn^Rtyle 10 ^ ^ CSl m * v knowledge. The surrounding ornament is in an 

The- ancient town ol Osia in the Jodhpur or Marwar State possesses no less 

kiL l t™ur °r d i' Cmp ^i n S n % <>f , thesc ; N .° 4) - kQOwn as tbc shrine of Devi, 
is the image of kuvyra the god of riches, which mav be compared with the effigies 

of the same deity m Gatidhara and elsewhere (Plate lU^A)-’ * 

\ roiJ S ht J fi ^ re <>r Vishnu in the Mathura Museum, about 
7nsm CheS In *# 1 ' un £ Presumably produced m the local workshops (Plate 
■ 05B >* may he compared wilh lhc Konarak Vishnu (Plate 101 C). The two 
images, while largely in agreement, differ in a multitude of details.* The 
Mathura figure is not likely to be later than the tenth century, the temples 
of the city having been burnt by Mahmud of Ghazni at the close of A,D. 1018, 
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. ThL- term medieval ilioLilJ in general be nairklej to work after *00 A.0. The nennd 600 — 800 
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The question of ihe noTumeisturc lo be adopted in classifying Indian templet it wmcwhni A 2 
inirteak, The tarn on temple architecture indicate I lute main styles, namely Nue.arj (Northern 
of i|tc litdo-Aryan of Fergussoiit. ilie Dravida tSouifccni or the Dravidian style! and Vesara 1 probably 
itic Orissan Style). Hut dti even more elaborate clnssiEicjtion is necessary to distinguish the very 
cari> flat-rnof«l Ghpta %hmw From the mbxcquciil development of the shrine with .hikara {spire), 
v. ii!\.i the Kashmir, Chahiivan and OrUsa -Mes imi -t be differentiated From the Northern tUe 
ic, teen a.L Rhajuraho 

The Kbnjuiaho temples arc tamed for then wealth of erotic sculpture which is a mixture of \ j 
obscenity. crudely pictured, and sound pu^iim rendered without reticence but with undeniable beauty 
from I he ecnlpim a! poitU of view 

TKo ■sty 1c i-- best known as Solunki style of flujiiml It is to be seen irt Hindu anti lain temples. A 1 
It grew up under the SoJankr kings and continued with their successors, the Vaghcia*. It is oho 
found in Raipuiana lRajasthani 

There is a stealth of medieval period sculpture all over India as can he seen from the examples A 5 
reproduced IVom Abemert near Bhiruipur (PI. lOhA and B}. Udaipur in Mad Ilya Pradesh I PI. IOTA) 
and GtijnranPl. l»7Band O. 

The figure ts not Bala Krishna but King Nar&ricoh*. the builder of the temple. A fi 

Tins is not qink accurate for instance, despite the fide of the Muslim Sultaiu at Gujarat. A 7 
there h no dearth of Hindu and Join temples there. 

METAL IMAGES FROM CENTRAL AND EASTERN INDIA 

During the medieval period there was an mil burst uT activity with regard to the production of 
metal images. This is a feature common to many parts of ihc country. A fine group, some as 
early as drtu 000 A.D < P1. 111A I, wan discovered at Akol* near Barmin and other interesting groups 
tojiis from Siipur and Khitikhini in Ceoiml India (Plaits I MB and C and UZA), in Eastern India 
dunng Palu rule, the omput was prolific extending from the Slit century or even earlier to titc Uih 
century. These Pula bronzes vary greatly in quality and (he later products are often apt to be 
mechanical. Characteristic styles art reproduced .is Plates 1128, IDA and B and I UA and II. 

AH ihcv images air mean I for worship in shrines and some could have been for household worship. 

In fact. w< know that the Pula production of Buddha metal images was part of a movement of 
Buddhist monasteries lo revitalize and popularise Buddhism 
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Chapter Ten 

SOUTHERN INDIA 

Part K ARCHITVXTURir 

T lfC Dravidian or Southern style of architecture is sharplv distinguished 
irom the Northern by the fact that its lower or spire is straudu-lmed and 
pyramidal in form, divided into stories by horizontal hands and sur¬ 
mounted by either a barrel-roof or a dome derived dircctlv from the ancient wooden 
architecture, The central shrine originally stood alone, but in later times it was 
enclosed in an immense walled court, usually including numerous subsidiary 
iciiip n,s. tanks, and sculptured hulls or cloisters, The qtmdnmale is entered by 
lotij gateways (gopuranf), which in later temples overtop the central shrine, and 
so spoil ihe cfleet of the architectural composition. Bur ihc great temple of 
lanjorc, Its smaller replica al Gangatkoouflpuram, and some of the earlier temples 
at Conjeeveram I Ktmchi) arc designed on correct principles, with the central mass 
dominating slie composition. Sometimes there are several quadrangles one 
within the other. 1 

I he history of the style begins in the seventh century with the Dharmaraja 
Rtuthi (lie earliest ot the n>d-ait rathax hi Maritally punt©* thirty-five miles 
sinil , Lit Madras, Gorttntofih knewn as the Seven Pagodas, which were excavated 
in the reigns 01 the Pa llava kings of the South during the seventh ccnturv (A fii 
l give an illustration of the Gancsa Ratha (c. A.D. 680), with a ridge roof f . Some 
o! the others are crowned by domes. 

The next stage in ihe development of the style is marked by the structural 
tcnipJes *U Conjee verarn {Kwichi}* ihe PalLiva capital, which icnowi 

only a few years ago. and hive been described in detail bv Mr, A Rea. Six 
temples of the ftdlava period exssi in or close to the town 7 (A 2). Inscriptions 
prove that the two principal edifices, the haihixanatha and the Vaiktttnhii-Pcratnal 
were erected by the sons of King Rujasimha. great-grandson of Namsimlm-varmah 
(A J he Muktesvara temple of about the same date, sav A.D. 700 to A D, 750 
witti a domical roof, is a typical example (Plate 1150)*. 

Further development was effected under the patronage or rhe powerful Chob 
kings, Rajaraja and his son Rajendra (985 to 1035). the builder* respectively of 
the Great Temple at Tanjorc and its fellow at Gangaikondapuram in the Tri- 
ehinopoly District! A 4), At this period the shrine was designed on hune propor- 
uonx. towering above the subsidiary gateways and pavilions. ^ 

The gigantic South*Indian temples, with vast quadrangular enclosures und 
u* ^ op)ir f! m iPlate* I33B, 1J4 A.i overtopping the cental shrine, extend in 
date from the sixteenth century to the present day. Fergussoa speaks of’up¬ 
wards ot tlurty great Dravidian temples, or groups of temples, miv one or which 
must have cost as much to build as m English cathedral —some a great deal 
more. Several such edifices, at Ramesvaram. Tinnevcllv, Madura, and other 
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E laces. are described in his book. The buildings ai Madura arc of special interest 
eeausc they can be daled closely, having been creeled by Tirumai Naik. a local 
chieftain, who reigned, from 1623 to 1659, Plate IJ3B gives a general view of i he 
Madura temple, a typical example. The corridors or cloisters connected with 
such temples arc of wonderfully large dimensions — those of Ramesvaram. for 
instance, aggregating nearly 4,000 feet in length - and arc filled with weird, 
fantastic sculpture. Perhaps the most marvellous of all Qravidiun temple is the 
well-known rock-cur Kailasa temple at Ellora, excavated from a hill-side by a 
Rashirakuta kina in the eighth century, hi style the Kaitasa is a development of 
the Palbva shrines, bin its sculpture is finer titan anything produced b the South. 
At Badami and Pauadka! in the Bijapur District arc other shrines of the same type; 
these arc all structural. 

The immense ruins of the city of Vijayunagar (Plate I32A and B), dating from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, surrounding Hampi village in the Beilary 
District, Madras, present numerous examples of a special local variety of Dravi- 
dian architecture. The royal paboes and apartments here show signs of Islamic 
influence (Plate 94B). The temples are purely southern Indian in style with high 
gateways and many-pillared pavilions. 

The style intermediate in both locality and character between lhe Northern 
and Southern styles is that which received from Fergussott the inappropriate 
name of Chalukytm, It is true that the Chalukya clan supplied one of the leading 
royal families of the Deccan from the middle of the sixth to [Ik middle of the 
eighth century, and again from A,D. 973 to the Muhammadan conquest, but the 
typical examples of the style are the work of Haysata, not Chalukya kings; and, 
if a dynastic designation be given, the style should be named Hoysala rather than 
Chalukya, Territorial designations arc, however, preferable to dynastic, and 
if it be practicable to modify Fergusson’s established nomenclature, the style may 
he belter described either as that of the Deccan, or ihat of Mysore, in which 
province the finest specimens occur, at Hale bid. the ancient capital, Belur, and 
many other localities less known to fame. 

This style, whatever name be bestowed upon it* is characterized by a richly 
carved base or plinth, supporting the temple, which is polygonal, star-shaped 
in plan, and roofed by a low pyramidal tower, surmounted by a vase-like orna¬ 
ment, The lemple of Vishnu in the village of Nuggehjtllt, in the Tiplur Taluk, 
Mysore, m shown in Plate II9A. from an unpublished photograph, gives a good 
notion of this extraordinarily ornate style. The stellate plan appears clearly 
in the view of the Somnathpur temple (Plate 120A) The Belur temple is known 
to have been erected in A.D, 1117 by a Hoysah king named Bvttiga, converted 
from Jainism to faith in Vishnu. The more magnificent temples at Hatebid, the 
Ifopalesvttm and Kidaresvara^ arc somewhat later in date, and necessarily must 
have been under construction for many years. Not long ago the disintegrating 
action of the roots of u banyan tree unfortunately reduced the Kedares vara to a 
heap of ruins.* 

Plate 122, showing a small portion of the sculptures on the Horsalesvara temple, 
will give the reader a faint notion of ‘one of me most marvellous exhibilions of 
human labour to be found even in the patient East', The architectural frame- 
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work, it will be observed, is used mainly as a background for die display of an 
infinity of superb decoration, which leaves no space uncovered and gives the eye 
no rest. 

' Hie building'. Ferguson writes, **umcN on a terrace ranging from 5 toft feet in height, and raved 
with large dabs, On ihix stands a frieze of elephants, following all the dnimunes of tlur plan and 
Cl lending to some 7H> feet in length, and epnUiiJliug not less than two thousand elephant*, must of 
them with riders ;tnd trappings, sculptured as only an Onental can represent ihe wises I of hrutes 
Above these is a frieze of zartiuJas. nf conventional lions—the emblems of the Kuysala Baliuh; who 
hmlt the ! cm pie * Tltcn comes a scroll of infinite beauty awl variety of design . over thj' u frieze 
oT horsemen and another scroll ; over which is a bas-relief of venue* from the R&>wyana, rcpreseniing, 
the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied incidents of that epic. Tills, lilur the other, la about 700 
feet l.-'tis (The frieze of the Parthenon is Jess titan S50 feet, i Then some celestial beast* and 
celestial birds, and all along the ca^t front a frieze uf groups from human life, and iben <t cornice, 
with a mil, divided into panels, each comattiing two Figure*. Over this arc window* of pierced slab*, 
like those ofBelur. though not so rich or varied.* 

The Hoysalesvara ami several other buildings of its class arc twin temples 
consisting of two distinct shrines set side by side and joined together. The health¬ 
ful building at Somnatbpur (Plate 120A) is a triple temple. A special feature of 
interest in these Mysore temples is the record of the mimes of the Kanarcse artists, 
who executed individual statues. Al Belur there are twelve such signatures, and 
at ihe Hoysafmam fourteen, alt different. Eight signatures cm the Somnathpur 
temple have been noted, among them that of Malhtanuna. who executed forty 
images/ 

The Rattan Certain rempies near die Tungabhadra river situated in the western pan of 
temples the Bellary District. Madras, wedged in between Mysore territory on the south 
and the Nizam’s Dominions on the north, form the subject oron excellent mono¬ 
graph by Mr. Rea, entitled Chcdukyan Architecture* The title is so far justified 
i hat the buildings were erected to the order of- Chatukya kings in the twelfth century 
But the style is a modification of the Dm vidian or Southern, not of the Deccan 
or Mysore style called Chahtkyan by Mr. Fergusson. The plans are rectangular, 
not star-shaped, and the towers arc disunedy Dravidiari m design. The buildings,, 
os Mr. Rea correctly observes, ‘exhibit a preponderance of Dra vidian forms. They 
might best be described as an embodiment or Chuiukyan details engrafted on ,1 
Dravidian building.' Although the statues, individually regarded." arc not of 
high merit, ami present much of the grotesque ness of commonplace Hindu sculp¬ 
ture, l he ornament, considered os a whole, is superb, ft is impossible, we arc 
assured, to describe the exquisite finish of the greenstone or hornblende pillars, 
or to exaggerate the marvellous intricacy and artistic finish of the decoration in 
even the minutest details. The ornament is generally completely undercut, mid 
is sometimes attached to Lhc solid masonry by the most slender of stalks, pro¬ 
ducing the effect of an incrustation of foliage on i he wail. Boih the intricate 
geometrical patterns of the ceilings and Utc foliated work covering every other 
pan or the building exhibit the greatest possible exuberance of varied forms boldly 
designed and executed with consumni:i!<. mastery *>! technical details. No chased 
work in gold Of silver could possibly be finer, and the patterns to this day arc 
copied b\ goldsmiths, who take casts and moulds Trom them, although unable to 
reproduce the sharpness and finish of the originals. 
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Opinions may differ as to flic propriety of employing such jewellers' work as A ceiling 
architectural decoration, but concerning ihc beauty of the result and the hi gh 
standard of executive still no two opinions are possible. The annexed plan or a 
ceiling in the Surytmarayumwami IcmpJe at Magain (Plate 120B) may suffice to 
give sonic notion of the exquisite carving characteristic of the Bdlary variet y of the 
Dravidian style, as favoured hy Chalvkyu Kings. 

Part U, SCULPTURE AND BRONZES 

The am of sculpture and decorative carving in stone continued to be practised Character 
in India to the south of the Narbada under the patronage of many dynasties of Southern 
throughout the medieval period, and even to this day arc cultivated wit ft consi* SCy! 0 ,ure 
durable success whenever encouragement on an adequate scale is offered. But, 
excepting certain Chola statuary of the eleventh century, which is pre-eminently 
excellent, the Southern figure sculpture docs not often attain high quality. In 
quasi icy it is enormous, the gigantic temples and halls characteristic or the Dravj- 
oiart kingdoms being commonly overloaded with sculptured ornament cm every 
member. Mythological subject from the f'aranas and Tantfits are the favourites, 
and the tendency is to treat the conceptions of a luxuriant mythology with exu¬ 
berant fancy. The result loo often is merely grotesque, arid very feu of the in¬ 
dividual images can claim to be beautiful. The sculpture of the South is really 
the successor of the medieval art of the North. The figure-sculpture is purely 
iconographical, and executed exactly according to the literary canon, 

The purely decorative designs carved on the twelfth-century Chahtkya mid 
Hoy sain temples and elsewhere are unsurpassed, bin ihe statuary of the same 
buildings is too often conventional and rarely of much merit 

During the seventh century Mil- kings of the Pnllava dynasty of Kmtchi Tlic Putin-, j 
(C oujeeveram) succeeded in making themselves the dominant power j n Southern dynasty 
India, overshadowing the ancient Chola, Cfiera, and Pattdya dynasties of the 
Tamil region, and, for a time, obscuring the glory of the powerful Chahtkya 
sovereigns of the Deccan. The Pallava king named Mahendru-varman J 
(c, A.D. 600-25), a great builder, is responsible for many rock-cut temples in the 
North Arcot. South A root, Chingfeput, and Trichinopoly Districts. The earliest 
mihas, or monolithic shrines, at Mamniiaparam, or the Seven Paeodas. also 
probably should be ascribed to his reign. His son. Narasimha-varman T, surnamed 
Mahamalla, the most mighty prince of his line, gave his name to Mamalla- 
puram, and constructed or rather caused to he excavated, some of the rathus at 
that place The family taste for architecture survived in the descendants of 
Narasitnha-vurnmn, the so-called ‘Shore Temple* at Mamullapuram and the early 
structural temples at Ksinchi being ascribed partly to bis great-grandson, Raja* 
simha, and partly to Rajasimha's sons, 

I hc most notable remains of Pallava an arc those dating from the seventh Remains at 
and eighth centuries at MamnUapuram, which include, besides the well-known Mamifi*- 
rathas, numerous less familar monumcftts. comprising temples, statues in the FUfEim 
round, and gigantic sculptures in relief caned on the face of the rocks (Plate 1! 5 A), 

Among the sculptures in the round mention may be made of a lion, seven feet 
in length, which is said to be well-proportioned and of a noble appearance. 

Several authors concur in the opinion that the most artistic of the reliefs is the Dnrga amt 

S eat composition depicting the victory of the Good, represented by ihe goddess MaW*h«- 
urga mounted on a lion, over evil personified in ihc buffalo-headed demon, 
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Mahbhasunt (Rale 75A). The scene undoubtedly is rull of life and movement, 
and the goddess is a dignified figure. 

The great has-relief at Marti a I hi pu ram (Plate 1!$A). covers a sheet of 
reck 96 feet in length and 43 feet in breadth. Around a central figure, now 
missing, all creation" heavenly and earthly are gathered in worship. Before the 
great deity even the animals do penance, while seers and lesser gods and i he 
spirits of the air unite in adoration. This gigantic sculpture was erroneously 
identified as representing Arjunas Penance, after die story in the Mahuhhitratn 
(A 5), 

Another and smaller relief of Pal lava age at Triehinopoly seems to be of earlier 
date and is m a belter style of art. Til ts group, consisting of five large figures, in 
addition to the crouching dwarf on whose hand the central deity, apparently a 
form of Siva, rests his right foot, is symmetrically composed, due prominence 
being given to ihc god, who stands in a natural and easy altitude. He has four 
arms, but only two arc prominent, and all ihc other figures arc quite free from 
monstrosity. The kneeling worshippers are excellently modelled and pleasing 
in appearance, The style, in fact, is much more akin to that of Northern India” 
and especially to the work at Badami, than to the sculpture commonly seen in 
the South. 

Two spirited bas-relief sculptures from Mysore territory, now in the Bangalore 
Museum, although too crude to rank as fine an, perhaps deserve passing mention 
Hie first, on I he Bagnr stone, dating from about A.D, 934-8, gives a vtvjd picture 
i.if a bailie between the force commanded by a chief mounted OB an elephant and 
another ted by a rival on horseback. The second, on the Atakur stone dated 
A.D, 949-50, commemorating a set light between a miglilv hound and a great 
hoar in which both combatants were killed, represents an incident in the struggle, 
the hound having his teeth fixed in the boar’s snout. 1 The design is better than 
the execution, 

The Chains, who succeeded the Fatimas as The paramount power in the South, 
may be said to have filled the principal places in the Tamil countries with ihcir 
edifices, religious and secular, all richly sculptured (Plate 117A and B). Rujaraja 
ihc Great (985-1018). the most famous king of a capable dynasty, extended liis 
power over nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, Ceylon, and a Large pari 
of Mysore, while his navy ranged as far us the Laccadive and Maidive islands. 
A king jo powerful and wealthy naturally spent freely on building, and the world 
owe* to him the temple at Tanjore. his capital, the best designed of all the great 
South Indian temples. 

His son and successor, Rajendra-Choiadeva I, surnamed Gangaikonda 
(1018-35). continued and extended Rajaraja’s victories by sea and land. In 
memory of the subjugation of the Ganga territory in Mysore, or. as others say, 
to commemorate his march northwards as far as the Ganges, Rajcndra built a 
new capital, Gangatkonda-Cholapuram. in the Trichtnopolv District, and construc¬ 
ted there an enormous artificial lake with an embankment sixteen miles lone. The 
principal temple, designed on the noble model of the Tanjorc temple, enshrined 
a huge monolithic lingam. thirty feet high, and the precincts of the city included 
a poi’ace and many other notable buddings, now eilher vanished or in complete 
rum. The sculptures in panels on the walls of Uie great temple arc remarkable 
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for iheir elegance and beamy (Plate 1i8A, C. D and E), [Late Chola sculpture 
Is seen in Plates t27A and B and 128 A]. 

The excessively exuberant, and vet fascinating, massed architectural sculpture Twelfth- 
of the Mysore temples built by The Hoysafo kings in the twelfth century lias been wtuury 
Ircadv illustrated sufficiently (Plates 121. 122. J 23A and B, l24AandB. L25A and 
H, 126A and B). The artists who designed such enormous sheets of rich sculpture |tm pgJ_ ^ 
aimed at producing an imposing effect by the splendour of a mass of carvings of 
the highest complexity, rather than by" inviting atieniion to individual figures. 
Nevertheless* the individual figures will bear examination in detail, the elephants 
especially being exquisitely true to nature. As already observed many of the 
larger statues of the Mysore temples are signed by the artists. 

The approximately contemporary temples erected in the Bdiary District, ciiuiuWn 
Madras, under the patronage of die ChMytm kings are remarkable lor the un- W™* 
equalled richness and delicacy of their deeply undercut decorative carving - 

jP late 12GB). The figure sculpture (Plate I20C), notwithstanding die perfection 
of its mechanical execution, is generally convent tonal in design and semi- 
barbarous in style, JA Chalukyan bull from Hanamkonda is illustrated as Plate 
! I^B] 

In the year 1336 two Hindu brothers established a principality with its capital The kin?- 
at Vijayanagar on Ihc Tuiisabhudra river, which rapidly developed imo an empire Jv™ at 
comprising all Southern India beyond the Kistnu. The stale attained (he height JJJ**' 
of its prosperity early in ihc sixteenth century during the reign of Krishna Deva 
Rava. the contemporary of Henry VIII of England, who stoutly maintained the 
Hindu cause against the Muslim Sultans of the Deccan until 1565, when he was 
utterly defeated by the combined forces of (he Muhammadan princes, and his 
capital taken. The victors devoted their energies for five months to the deliberate 
destruction of Hie city, heaping up bonfires round ike principal monuments, and 
lacking and mutilating the graven images. They succeeded in converting one 
of the "richest ami most splendid capitals of Asia into the abode of wild beasts, 
which has remained desolate to this day, save for the huts of a liny hamlet nestling 

amidst the ruins, . _ 

The actual site of The city covers an area of nine square mites, but the formica- Site of ihc 
(jons and outposts include a space far larger, in the days of its greatness the aiy 
capital was filled with magnifi cent granite edifices erected by forced labour, and 
adorned in the most lavish manner with every form of decoration agreeable to 
the taste of a semi-barbaric court. The extant detailed accounts of the glories 
of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century recall the famitar stories of the Aztec 
capita! as it was seen by its Spanish conquerors, the administration of both courts 
combining unbridled luxury with ferocious cruelty. 

The semi-barbarism of the court is reflected in the forms of art. The giant Style of art 
monolithic Man-lion (Narasimha) statue, 22 feet high, and the huge Monkey- 
god Hamanan, aJthough wrought with exquisite finish, arc hideous inartistic 
monsters; and ihc sculpture generally, however perfect in mechanical execution, 
is lacking in beauty and refinement. 

In the palace enclosure the most striking building is the temple known as flozara 
fantmswumi, ‘the Thousand Lord Ram as \ used by the old kings as their Chapel of Hazara 
Royal. The walls of the courtyard of this edifice are covered wit it bas-reliefs Rmanramt 
depicting scenes from the Ratnayonu^ described by Mr. Rea as being beautifully 
executed and carved with great life and spiritEhe specimens illustrated in 
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Plate 132A and ft will show how far such praise is justified.' 

One of the most notable of the mins is the temple of Vi&hnu under the name 
of Vitthalaswamw begun early in the sixteenth century, ami still unfinished 
when ihe city fell in 1565, never to rise again. The great hall in from of the 
shrine 

‘rests on 4 richly sculptured basement, and its roof is supported hv huge masses of granite, 15 let* 
high, each wmdsiing of a central pillar lummndwl by detached ihafts, figum tnonntcd on demons, 
and other omamffli, tdJ eta from a single block of done. There arc surmnunicd an elaborate 
and equally massive cornice ; and llic whole is carved with a boldnc^ and esprevsiun of pow.tr 
nowhere surpassed in the huildrngs of iis class, showing the extreme limit in florid macnifictncc to 
which ihe style advanced This beautiful building has been grievous h injured by the cfcsi rovers of 
the city. Several of the carved pillars have been at nuked with «mh furv ibal ibn sire hardly more ihan 
shapeless blocks of sloncL and a large portion of the centre hu been 'destroyed utterly, {fmp. Cuz ) 
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The sculptures on the walls of the throne 
are also commended, hut no illustrations 
of the works referred to have been published. 

[This is no longer true. Plate 132A and lij. 

The best examples of the Vijayanagar style seuipiurcs 
are to lx- found, perhaps, not at the capital, ° rT *rJ* fT1 
but at Tadpatrj (Tarpatri), Anantapur Dis- u_mpk 
trict. Madras, in gateways fPlatc J34B) 
erected during the sixteenth century by a 
prince subordinate to the kings of Vijaya- 
nngur. Fergusson. who devoted two full-page 
plates to the illustration of the Tadpatri 
greenstone sculptures, judged them to be 
'on ihe whole, perhaps, m better taste than 
anything else in this style*. J [The style 
prevails alt over Southern India. Plates 12&B 
and C, I 29A and B. I30A, tl and C. 131 A. B 
and CJ. 

The Margasahayar temple at Vinndii- ,J| 
puram in the North Areot Hist riot. miles [ i ™ p *[ n 
to the west of Vellore, is believed to have been vinndii* 
erected late in the fifteenth century, white rhe pum nj, 
district was included in the dominions of 
Vijayanagar. One of the columns offers a 
good example of the yah, or conventional 
rampant lion, an effective, bold form of 
decoration very fashionable and characteristic 
of the country in both South India and 
Ceylon during medieval times The lion, about 5| feet in height, is designed and 
executed with spirit. 

The statue of a goddess on the entrance of the temple of t enkam-ramanasvan r; Ancicm 
at the famous fortress ofGiitjpe in the South Areot District, probably built during g* 1 '* ; ,f 
the lime of the Vijavanagar mk a little before or after A-D. 1500, is of special 
interest as proving, like the Tadpatri figures, the persistence of a very ancient 
motive, common in Gandhara and Mathura art (see illustration above). This late 
southern example preserves alj ihe essentials of she design — the female figure, 
the crossed legs, the raised right arm, and ihe left arm twined round the stem. 

The palace of ihc Udaiyarpalaiyam zamindar in the Trichinopoiy District Sculjrturea 
contains some good figure and decorative sculpture associated with lndn- 
Muhammadan architecture, and evidently not older than ihe seventeenth century. 

It is executed in a rather soft stone. My attention drawn to the sculptures 
by the remarks of Mr, J. P. Bedford, I.C.S.. who made a communication to the 
Archaeological Survey and wrote: 

‘One or the big hftll* it to general doign raimtihirtg After the fashion of Tinuntl Nolle'* fttmem* 
hall in MaJuia ; but |)u spandrels of the arches we one mass of csmu(i of birds, flowers. &£., 
shewing extraordinary faoe^ and spirii, while Uie archea themselves are worked out in the iturti 

> A new laurt- m TaJralri a mJcnted *nh eirttwruUiw coniemptlNe The Mrark htu been full? 1 1 Intuited by 
MUHt to (hui ,.r litcnld or;v: rm itlltoti# it* ikowali« Mr Rti ffi MU bov* Sum Cttnutt fmt Intoymt w 
» /.ukI. the Manic ictihuure it, p.plesi|iie a«,I Souifurrn InHa, 
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exquisite tracery, wilh a nkhe above cadi cctlumn cmitaimn* wtrw gotl or laint Above the level 
i-f the spandrel* k u tkep culunnatJc ruimmv round the wliuL halt wr^perndiflg to the clerestory 
of nn EneEkh cathedral — also ji muss of spirited carvmg m relief, The effect of rite whole is, so far 
a? the writer** experimtiU goes, uh*afrite!y unique sc far as no Indian haildinz is concerned; bus 
it b very suggestive of Northern European Gothic, say the porches of Giiiftre* Ciihedril/t 

The numerous [usually] gigantic temples (Plates I33A and B, I34A) of Southern 
India in the Dravidian style, erected from the sixteenth century to the present day, 
With their appurtenant corridors am! 'halls of 1000 columns' t are covered with 
sculpture, mostly of a fantastic and autre character. Hie most famous princely 
builder was Tirumal (Trimul) Naik. who ruled at Madura from 1621 to 1657. 
Ilis celebrated pillared hall, or chouhry. ai chat city is 333 feel long and 105 feet 
wide, with four ranges of columns, all different, and all most elaborately sculp* 
titled, 

*Thc tactile of this hull, Fergusson observer "like dial of almost nil ihe great hath m tiur souih 
ti k India, is iub>rncd either with ynth —monster of the lion type tTamplttig on an even, 

more generally, hy a group conning of a warrior rilling on it Tearing mine, whose feet are fcupporicd 
on the iliielcL* of too' !J. rs, tomciimcs ikying men, sometimes Eigerv These groups axe found 
literally in hundreds in Sciuihcrn India, and. a* works exhibiting difficulties overcome by pairent 
labour, they am mmvalltd, ^ far 05 I know, by anything found elsewhere, 

B M work* of an they ate rite &ml hirb^TOus* it may be said the mou vulpfj u> he found in India, 
ami do wots 10 *hakc oiks faith hi the civilkaii™ v\ die people who produDed them than unyUting 
1 jt _:y did in any other dtwrtmriti of art, Where these monstrosities are not imroduecd. ihc pillars 
of entrances are only crunched a link more than tho^e of the interior^ where the ornament at i on i* in 
heller time, and generally quilt siiffbieiiily rich for its purpose 11 

Fergusson's criticism fails 10 give ibe Southern sculptors due credit for their 
power of expressing vigorous movement, and, in my judgement, is too imrsh. 
Such figures, appear to be unknown elsewhere, and it is not apparent how they 
became so much favoured in the Tamil country. Fergusson probably was right 
in his suggestion that the rampant horses, mils, and heavy cornices with double 
curvature, characteristic of ihc Dravidian temples in the South, were derived from 
primitive terra-cotta forms. 

The Southern sculpture, remarkable, as already observed, for its enormous 
quantity, fantastic character, often degenerating into the grotesque, and mar¬ 
vellous elaboration, rarely, if ever, exhibits the higher qualities of art The 
sculptures being designed to be viewed in the mass, not as individual works, re¬ 
productions of a few separate figures cannot do full justice either to the sculptors' 
intention or lo the general effect. But, subject to that caution, a lew specimens 
may be cited to give some idea of ihe style. The best of ihis class of work daics 
from Lite seventeenth century* while the most recent is ihe worst; indeed, modern 
figure sculpture, as a rule, hardly deserves to be called the work of artists. 

Examples of seventeenth-and eighteen) h-ceniury sculpture might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Selected specimens from buildings' in the Madura District will 
suffice as typical illustrations (Plate J34C and D)7 One of ihe best images among 
the crowd at Tirumal Naik\ chouhry (1623-65) is i hat of Siva in an unusual attitude 
as a supplicant to some other deity. The eifigy of the woman holding a doll-like 
baby, from the Great Temple at Madura (Plate I34C), is welcome as introducing 
a rare touch of human sentiment, but is far inferior to flic treatment of a similar 


1 Am jVrtjr. Rep. A- $• Mxfrmi ami Cow jr. p_ 44. Qmvtf, thi 1 use of Ur$c Jurm-tatto Fijiunt* io itewale 
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subject at Pur! {<mh\ Plate 103Q, lire blotchy appearance of [he photograph 
is due to the whitewash or paint with which the statue has been smeared. The 
sculptures from the Rantesvaram temple are somewhat later, dating from the 
dose of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century. The image 
of the female carrying a male deity on her back (Plate ! ME) is characteristically 
grotesque* Lt too’ has been smudged with paint or whitewash. The modelling 
of the woman is not destitute of merit* 

The capabilities of modern sculptors in The South are best proved by the deco- \fofcm 
rations of the new palace in the town of Mysore* executed to the order of H.H. wulptuw. 
the Maharaja and described and illustrated by Mr. A. Rea, Skill is not confined 
to the members of any one caste, and the Maharaja lias been willing to employ 
capable men from any district. The material used is sometimes soapstone and 
sometimes stone of considerable hardness. The soapstone is employed in fairly 
large masses, a clev er figure or Vishnu, for instance, being two feet in height. The 
drapery of that figure looks AS if il had been imitated from photographs of Gan- 
dliara work. The style throughout is frankly eclectic and imitative, and it i* 
obvious that the ariisLs have studied models of various periods and schools. One 
decorative motive is admittedly borrowed from a picture by Ravi Varma* and the 
more direct influence of modern European art can he clearly traced. A relief 
representing the marriage of Rukmint looks as if it had been suggested by study 
of photographs of the Borobudttr bas-reliefs. Some of the female figures are 
very pretty, Artistically, I he best things are certain decorative soapstone panels 
wrought with floral and other designs, thoroughly Indian m character and of ftm- 

ratc quality, 1 ... .. 

Many images cast in copper hy the dm perdue process exist and also a tew South. Indian 
castings in brass. In modem times casting in brass has been carried on mainly brats and 
in Mvsofc and Western India, and not in the South, The better specimens of 
these castings seem to range in date from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, l,! “' p 
(The best from the 8th to the 13th century. Plates 135A and B. 136A and B, 137A 
and B, I3SA and B. I39A and B, HO A, They come from various localities mid 
provincial styles can often be located). The modem work is usually on a small 
scale and of vurv poor craftsmanship. . 

Exceptional interest attaches to the brass images reproduced m Plate 140B, \ ^twgar 
which are certified by inscriptions on the shoulders to be portraits, apparently “JJ 
contemporary, of Krishna Raya, the famous king of Vijayanagar in the ear y 
\ears of the sixteenth century, and two of his queens. They stand inside a temple 
on the sacred hill of Tirumalai or Upper Tinipaii and were photographed by a 
high-castc Hindu, no European or Musalman being permitted to enter any temple 
on the hill The town of Tiriipaii is famous for the skill of its workers in brass.' 

The images, although formal in design* are defective in expression. 

Numerous figures of Siva Stittu'itjtf exist, some ol which have been illustrated siva. 
in the works of Dr, Coomaraswamy and Mr. Ha veil. The Figure lent by Lord Namraja- 
Ampihill to the Indian Museum. South Kensington, which was shown at the India 
Section of the Festival of Empire in 1911, is pertmps the finest of ail (A 6), flic 
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explanation of the symbolism of these representations of the dancing god will be 
reserved until the Ceylonese examples are discussed. 

The date The best of these images, such as the Natamja, described above, are directly 

.So iii hi: in comparable with Pal lava and Chula sculpture, and are probably pre-deventh 
caJjJJJJ ceuuiry. It is very difficult to date the biter works. A.s a whole, the scale of the 
eastings is very much reduced. The jewellery and costume ival so over-emphasized, 
the uaisl-cloths of the goddesses being shown round the legs and not merely 
indicated by tooling on the legs. Many of the large, early figures are fitted with 
rings 81 ihe base for transport in processions. The later figures, for the most 
pari on a small scale and much tooled, are probablv to be associated with 
Tanjone. 

The image o \' Par van. now m the Boston Museum (Plate 1ISA), is not very 
dissimilar in style from the Polonnaruwa bronzes, and may. perhaps, date from 
about the same period, the twelfth century. It is well modelled; the hands are 
specially good. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER TEN 

A ' fact the heyday of itic style begins with tile rock-cut shrine* excavated b> the great Polhiva ruler 

Mnii^ndriivdrinan I, at TriiJunqt»ly and other place*. The ralhs of MahaWlipurnm and ihe 
great rode carving of Arjuim't Penance f Pi. M5A> replevins, ihe second stage in the development of 
tile style 

\ t The structural temples ot Cotijccvcram mark the third stage m the development ul _ Pal lava archi- 

t. .tiire. Much of their line jculpture was covered with plaster in later tunes making it difficult to 

appreciate there beauty (Plate* I if- H and O. 

A J The RjulisnathH whs erected b> R:ij;i iitnhs, bui ihc Vaikimthu Perumal was erected hv his >ucte>*ot. 
Nundivannan Fallnvamiiila. 

A 4 Prior jo the period of Raja rain and R.ijcntlra. ihe early Choto shrine developed in Die Ink 9Lh 

ami liie Imh century A.I>, These ilreiuH are only n>nv becoming well known. The sculpture of 

the L'ariy Chela (Plates U 7 A and B l IXH} and Palliva-Oiohl transiting shrines b of vctv high merit 

A 3 fu wi it is now recognized Hint tin-, idemthenrion is comet. 

A 6 , lf has already been pointed out in ihe Notes to Chapter L that many superior examples exist, as 
for rrmanc?, Plate 137A. 

SOUTH INDIAN METAL IMAGES 

A! one time it was thought that the beginnings of South Indian moat sculpture do not antedate 
ihe rule of the Cholas, Bat I lib view has been proved M he incorrect, Metal images of high quality 
u ere also made during Pal Java rule It is true that the Pal lava images which have come to light 
me a mere score or two hi the most as compared to the thousands of Chela and poat-Chola imauev 
dill to be seen. 

Jrt 6*30 A.D„ the South was ready for a religious upheaval inch as. was seldom witnessed in anv 
ugc, Buddhism had failed to maintain it* original outlook and had lost all It* early vigour by 
schisms ilint seem utterly puerile to us Loduy. as nU" b> a mode oi Life Hint did little credii to Ihe 
mnmwtic order*. Tc> what extent morals in these monastic orders had deteriorated con be gauged 
by the fact thsi when Buddhism became an almost forgotten religion in the greater part of the Soul K, 
rli.. 1 muundi covering the old Budtthhl stupas and niuriaslcnt - were widely referred io ns the courtesan 
mounds. 

Merh a physical speculations wore all very well for learned men, bui the masses were groping for ji 
u ;ii which would not entail intricate menial piocwses and which would provide on ancUorate for 
storm-k-j’ed spirits. Ji was not a new creed that suddenly revitulired ihe whole South. It was 
list: doctrine of RhaVli. bul it was pre-c tiled in a maimer, and with a vigour so new. that jt assumed 
iilmoiii rho aspect of a new religion. This revival wils brought thoui by a band oT hymninj whose 
songs resal iuch frenzied devoiion to the Lord Shiva that one is not surprised at the 'manner which 
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their cmoiiorrat tmihums invigorated itiapU; mimls. With Wo such hymnists as Apjw and 
Sambandar living iu the same century, link wonder thor the dominant ruling house of inc l ni-avat 
in South India during 600-700 \ J>. became ardent patrons of the great Stmakeend. 

The Saiovuhantt Empire had crumbled in (lit first hall‘-f the 3rd century A.D.. due maUnrobalnliiy 
10 wmiknes, at the centre and Liie consequent revolt o: provincial governors, who caned out small 
kineduitn for themselves and threw off the last vestiges of the rule tiui was &acc the Impcnal 
Andhra* tfcc iracm of a Vishnuqopa ui Konchi who is mentioned by StaMdragupUt Jn his list »d 
fauditories on the Allahabad Pillar inscription. ttu* Vishnugopa was doubtless n Paliavn elnsf 
tnr the Pflllavas them selves were once the viceroy* of the Sawvaiumac. nterefore the lamily, wltat- 
cvef ittOrigin, hud inevitably imbibed the artistic legacy of Andhra art. %e are ^ 
the eariv Pslbtvtis ihoueh we may be justified in assuming that the arinuc greatness whtch ihts rnttnly 
was later to achieve, was due nt considerable mea-urc to the cultural background which the Andhjns 
had created and which was too deep rooted to disappear with that dyn^ty l^h^on S idcrmi,m 
of the chronology of South Indian bronzes it is to ihc Palin vaa of Kanchi that we musl loti* for tin. 

lK1 rle'south India bronze though mostly Urahmunkal also pertain to the Jain 
, ni n Accrtis i Piy.T the eicaie^i production wa> in Ilie TflDjofe dialnci* but wl -■? • uf 

wL'^TSSSS. JW CtalUyw mrn, 135A, IJ6»J»A. « 

Kfliativi (PI IjtGA) bronze lire kiiu^vr* And a systemic hSudy tnabteiu^l^dji«iR Show ui 
S$rt* also Hie beat South India bronzes arc amongst the finest achievement of metal sculpture 

in the world. 
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CEYLON AND JAVA 

Part L SINCiKAUESF ARCffITECTI RL XND SCULPTURE 

Tlie mo rTpHF principal architectural remains in Ceylon are found at the two moji 
capiiais. | notable of the ancient capitals, namely, Anumdhnpura and Potonnaruwa, 
both situated in the North Central Province. The former city, u royal 
residence for more than & thousand years, was superseded in die eighth century 
by Potonnaruwa. the glory of which lasted, with interruptions, until the early 
years of the thirteenth century, The antiquities, therefore, belong to two widely 
separated series. Those ill Ail uradhap ura go back to the time of As oka, but 
mosily date from the earliest centuries of the Christian cm: whereas the most 
important buildings at Potonnaruwa were constructed during ihestwnd half of 
the twelfth century (A.D. 1153-97) in the reigns of Parakrama Bahu the Great 
and Kini Nissanka Malta. 1 

Afluradhe- Anuradhapura, when in its prime, was a city of colossal proportions. *mie 
ptmi veritable Rome bouddhique'. at least 8 miles in diameter, and crowded with 
magnificent buildings. After the removal of the court everything went to ruin, 
but many edifices were repaired and restored by Parakrama Ifcihu, to whose energy 
the splendours of Poloniuiruwa also are largely due. After his death the ancient 
capital again became desolate, and remained buried in dense forest until recent 
rimes. During the last forty years the ruins have been systematically and efficiently 
explored, with the result that the principal remains have been exposed, mapped, 
and more or [ess completely described. 

Dagabas. Tile most conspicuous structures are the great ttucldhisi tltlgabax (stupas), 
far exceeding in dimensions anything of (he kind now standing in India. Tluit 
commonly called the Jetawanaiama, -still 351 feet high, stands on a stone platform 
nearly acres in extern, while the space included within the walled enclosure 
measures nearly 14 acres. The Abhayagiri dugahay, almost equal in mass, is 
said to have been originally erected in the first century B,C. the earliest, the 
1 impartma. built in the days of Asoka, has been covered up in recent limes 
like most of (he others, by later additions* 

Other sacred The dagahas, huge masses of masonry, wonderful as stupendous monuments 
bwUuigv of laborious engineering, are not m themselves interesting as examples of archi¬ 
tectural art. The work of the artist must be sought in tlic numerous and splendid 
associated buildings. The stone railing never attained in Ceylon the development 
which in India made it the vehicle far much of the highest an of the country. 
The only considerable example in the island, situated at Anuradhapura, and 
discovered and rebuilt by Mr. Bell, was a well-designed structure of uncertain 
date, perfectly plain, as at Sanchi, except for sculptured guard-posts at the entrance. 
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PfiTt I »■■■■■ - , 

ti surrounded a rectangular pillared hall, act a Jaguba (Plata 141 A) , The 

Lna^riSInd tSSpl^ connoted with the 

edifice needful Tor the accommodation of thousands of monks and for the nlual 

° f Mr! ’ leirs^d^rip!?on oflhe Vijayarama at Anuradhapura, moSSy. 

tlu eitjhlh century for the use- of a community of Tanmc Mahayanist Rutldhisis, 
will wmto eiv^a notion of (he form and extern of an early monasuc estabhsh- 
m efit of the more important kind in Ceylon. 

*u»» ..jatarf- ii C wniei. *a lypol janAbatama, or &tuhlhi*t atabkihmcfii. pen'll in u^elf, w <' 

its shrines aad Weetiiig-lull, us pnrttJy jsS'fa? ooShaid'touift *v 268 reel 

Broadly. die mwMcry co.lasted of . ^ffSSJSfSSi. a and Hu'« Marts 

ratt ami wot, called, with was first a walk. 

2 !w5d8bJ amo*.'wiLhthe chief j«i»wtol«ncmk 5 * rc^irieoc^j 
then twelve nniiexcs> e^nb group™. ^uiroiiiTDwi vy w , „ r _ _ t . •!„* w h*i r covLataK ^ airca of 

. ba i hinS'howse. and a few «to talkftW <=" >£*"Si *SM W s mJ ‘ SSTtf Sid. may 

3 3 . Indie (-.n^-srl a b,ooj SUM led «»l to «* <t^*n- 

Jg^KSffi wEp ofahef brick or jmagmggft* *gg£flagfc 

twelAh ccmury. may bo fiiscii U sh " , 10 ^ Tivanka Vihare al Poionnaruwa, 

buTby " y d ^rr^SnarS 

Sff» t^bravidian gateways, 

^l^^nSiS^ori.ed with relief figure in stucco of »e *££ 

merit (Plate 141C). „ , nmable examples are known, are Circular 

Circular templet orahnnes, of which, thro « T| P , a , Po i onBa niwa, >l™«. 

the most original and peculiar c f of the twelfth wntury* is considered 

*«* spLl o'f as; SS. architecture 

by Mr. Befi 1 ® <> jeebres that ‘no photographs or drawings can adequately 

SSK.2? « wMTSmy outtL. the inexpressible charm oi the maer 

i rift (fcuuK m rim. R'r 4. S . oyfcj f» tm ggw■■SiiuSie^S 
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platform. The strati are. about 80 feel in diameter, is circular, standing on A 
terrace, also circular, and 125 yards in diameter. It was intended for the reception 
of the tooth-relic. Tito centre was occupied bv a small tfagaba surrounded by 
sixteen statues, and two concentric circles of granite columns, twenty and sixteen 
in number respective!). The entrance was through a portico on the north-east. 
The elaborate decoration was lavished chiefly on the stylobate of the inner platform 
and on the staircase. A portion of the exterior is shown in Plate 144C, and the 
western stairs in Plate 143C.’ 

A second and earlier building of the same class has been discovered at a place 
called Medirigiriya in the Tamankaduwa District, North Central Province, hidden 
in the heart of the forest, six miles from the nearest village. It stands on the 
highest point of a mass of rock, and like its fellow at Polonnaniwa is surrounded by 
a slab wall, caned with surface ornament. There arc 

' eonccultic row* or £frt«fii] column', (uxty-cighi fr alp of the type wen at Thuparama and 
Lsnkiirama, Aiiaradhopura The inner and vjconJ r.jwfs] of pillar*. bear yiriglt Horn -tiiil pilaster, 
on their capitals, llie outermost [bean] posturing jra/w li < dwarf*}, In hciglil ihi^ raw of column* is 
bin 9 ft. 9 in., while the i wo inner rows, reach 1 6 ft. ,'VJl are octagonal, and .iU arc unbroken. save 
four i but several ha*e lost their spreading capitals. Wilhin the circle of pt liars, seated on an asanayn. 
it a Muildhi in hone; prohiiblj one of four cardinally placed, with their back* n a sninll 
central dagaba. The design on the done slab wall encircling the dagaha and column-. i'j the "tJuddfiiu 
railing** pattern, in this differing from the (lowered oniaJucnLaiioti of the Polotutcfttv .t 11 lVala*J{t*g6".’ 

An inscribed pillar dose by was erected in the third year of King Kasynpa V 
(929-39), which may be taken as the date of ihe building. 1 Plate 144D shows 
tbe best-preserved part of the enclosure. 

The third example, discovered in 1894, to the north of the great Toluvihi 
monastery at Anuradhapura, is of small size, with an enclosure 37 feet in diameter, 
surrounding a miniature tfagaba with a diameter of only 8 feet, and two concentric 
rings of slender columns. 1 

Such concentric circles of detached, slender, monolithic columns arc a 
characteristic feature of Ceylonese architecture. They occur, in addition to the 
examples already cited, at the Thuparama and Lankanima dagabas of Anuradha¬ 
pura. as well as at the Am bust ha I a tfagaba of Mthintale, distant eight miles from 
the early capital. Their purpose lias been much discussed. Mr Smillier has 
demons! rated that those at the Thuparama could not have carried a roof of any 
kind. 4 It is possible that in some cases they may have been used to support 
sacred Buddhist symbols, but ordinarily, as Mr. Parker argues, those round the 
large buildings appear to have been intended primarily ft* & barrier against evil 
spirits, and secondarily to support festoons of lamps suspended on great occasions. 
At the i vata-da-ge shrines, according to Mr. Bell, the pillars were intended to 
'hold up a roof to shelter the small stupa and worshippers at the shrine’.' The 
forms of shaft and capital, differing widely from Indian types, are illustrated on 
a larger scale on Plate 142, But it is impossible to go into detail here, or to discuss 
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the age and evolution of die various types_ Me. Parker supposes die Thuparama 
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in Plate I43A. The seven-headed Naga or cobra shown in Fie. B is j good 
example of an art form extremely common in Ceylon, and usually well sculptured: 
the number of heads varies, nine being the maximum. Doorkeepers intended to 
ward oft l he attacks of evil spirits were deemed essential for most Ceylonese 
buildings. This Naga at Kuwaitveli (Plate I43B) is a good example. 1 * Uulv 
dwarfs were regarded as very effective janitors. The specimens from the 
Ruwanvdi and Jctawanunima dagabas (Plate 144A stnd B) are typical. They 
may be compared with the somewhat similar figures on the capitals of the western 
gateway at Sanchi, but arc much later. 1 Plate J42F is a characteristic 
example of the small grotesque figures used deoomtivdy in Ceylonese art. Like 
Gothic gargoyles, they arc cleverly done, though ugly, and vm like the Badami 
dwarf-friezes. 

Rspuitij Portrait statues supposed to be those of ancient kings are saul 10 be a speciality 
^ Ceylonese art. Mr, Smithcr has described two battered examples which seem 
^ to be ot high antiquity. One of these, traditionally believed to represent King 
Devamimpiya Tissa, the contemporary and friend of Asoka, which was found 
near the A mb lis i ha Li dagaba at M thin tale, eisdil miles from Anuradhapura, mav 
be correctly attributed by the popular voice. It is described as follows; 

The uo&e tos in four pieces, tat these have been put together and the statue placet! cwser m ji- 
arcular b;tw. Hie figure, wEiidi i* r> fei 5 inches in height, erigunlty stood facing die dural a, and 
doubtlessm a devotional attitude; the nrmt, however, arc broken offclote to the shoulders wi cannot 
be found. Hie Iking is cluihed in the “dhoti”, or waist-cloth wrapped round ite loin* and falling 
to the sniitv ■ he upper part of the body being uncovered. The head-dress condils of a plai n and 
slightly elevated pcar-$ha|Kd cap, cncircled by a jewelled band, or diadem: the rarq are jdornctJ 
pendant car-rings, and Itw neck with a jewelled neck-piece. The base is curved in represent an expan¬ 
ded kKU-IIowor, am! H precisely similar in design to dial found ;it lit- Thonaranm titavba, Boll' 
statue end base arc much wear her- 1 * 001 , although originally skeltered beneath j covered iu ueturt or 
which Hire* clone ruriagonal pillar;., formerly surmounted by capitals, arc the only remains.’ 1 

The second example is ihe reputed portrait of King Bhatika Abhava (Bama 
Tissa), who reigned during the first century of the Christian era. It was found 
near the Ruwanvdi dagaba, and has been set up, after undergoing repair. The 
material h hard dolomite, much weather-worn p and the hdgbt is about 8 feel. 
T\\c dress of the figure resembles that of another statue commonly believed to 
represent King Duuhagamini, which stands on the terrace of the Ruwanvdi 
dagabti, and hits been published by Mr. Havel). It seems probable that these 
works represent saint® or religious teachers rather than kings/ 

A curious collection of eight life-size images on the embank men: of a tank 
at Minneriva. N. C. F. is popularly believed to represent King Mahasena 
(c. A.D. 300) with his wives and courtiers. The images obviously are ancient, 
but too much injured for appraisement as works of art/ 

Buddhas. Large and often colossa images of Buddha, seated, standing, or recumbent, 
are numerous in the island, some of which undoubtedly must'bo very ancient' 
One of tin; oldest, probably, is a battered seated figure at Tantrimahii, which 
wears a cortical cap, and is believed by Mr.PUrker to date from ahouf the beeinnine 
of the Christian era/ e 
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One of the best Buddhas of early age is the now well-known image from the 
Toiuvila ruins, Annradhapura, represented in situ in Plate 145B, with u native 
seated beside it in exactly the same attitude- The photograph helps the European 
reader to realize the facts on which the forms of the canonical images are based. 

I think that I am right in including among lIic early works a fine sculpture Tbetupila 
of uncertain date, proved by Dr. Coomaraswamy to represent Kapila. a legendary relli:r 
sage {Plate 145A). It is cut in rather high relief on the face of the rock on the 
right-hand side of the Isunimuniy;: Vihara at Anunidhnpura. where many other 
notable works of sculpture exist. They appear to Ik* of various ages and to 
deserve more attention than they have received. 

The subject is a mart curled up in the altitude technically described as “kingly 
case’ {maharaja Ula) t with his left hand resting on the scat, and his right hand 
extended over the raised knee, holding ihe halter of a hone, the head of which 
appears on the rock, but is not included in the photograph The man's head, 
covered With thick hair, is partly turned towards the proper left and averted from 
the horse, which be seems u> ignore. The expression is that of calm and abstracted 
but not unconscious dignity, while the difficult pose is modelled with consummate 
skill and yet with perfect simplicity. 1 

The legend, as told in the Ranmtma, may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Sagara, King of Ajodhva, bad by his queen Sumaii 60,000 sons, whose impiety 
was such that the cods "complained to Vishnu and the sage Kflpila, King Sagara. 
bavins undertaken to perform the rite of the horse sacrifice imvnmedha) in token 
of bis universal sovereignty, deputed the duty of guarding the intended victim 
to his 60,000 sons, who failed in the trust committed to their ehar§o. and allowed 
the animal to be curried off to the nether regions (Patahi). Their father having 
directed them to recover (he horse, they dug down and down until they found 
him grazing in Hades, with the sage Kapila seated dose by, and Engaged m deep 
meditation. The princes menaced him with their weapons, bm were reduced 
to ashes by the flames which darted From lus person, when be turned his glance 

upon them* . , , „ .. 

This relief seems to meTu> be one of the most remarkable productions of 

Indian art, whether on the mainland or in the island of Ceylon/ 

The “moonstone*, .1 semicircular slab placed at the foot of a staircase and carved ™*“ n ; 
elaborately in low relief, is specially characteristic of, although nut absolutely ™ mr, ‘ 
peculiar to, Ceylonese art. The design is always based on the open loin flower, 

(he pattern hciiui arranged in concentric circles. At Anuradhapuri, where souk 
specimens mav be very ancient, the standard arrangement is that of an outermost 
circle with the ‘cobra pattern'. resembling acanthus leaves in effect: then a proces¬ 
sion of quadrupeds in a fixed order moving from left to right—horse, elephant, 
humped bulk and lion; next, a belt of graceful foliage, which is followed by a row 
of sacred gocse, while the central circles represent the lotus in bud, leaf, and Itowci 
The animal svEnbolisni is perhaps the same as that ol Lhe Asoka pillars. 

The notable statue of an aged bearded man cut in the face of :i boulder to 
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the east of the Top.wcva embankment at Potonnaniwn, popularly known as 
the image of King Parakrama Bahu the Great, wijb reign ea from A.D 1153 to 
J 186, certainty is not what it is supposed to be. The figure, cut in gneiss i.'iranitc), 
and 1 11 feet high, stands lull face, fronting nearly south, in an easy attitude, with 
the right leg slight h bent. The costume is eon fined to a tail cap and simple 
loin-cloth held iip by a band knotted in front. The hands support a model of a 
palm-leaf book (ofa) held across the body. The expression of the face is grave, 
and the hulf-dftsvJ eyes look down upon the manuscript A rounded beard 
and drooping moustache add to the gravity of the countenance. Ihesc details 
are inconsistent with the popular attribution, Mr, Bell is of opinion that the 
book and the whole appearance and pose of the figure stamp n unmistakably as 
I he portrait of a reverend religious teacher from i he Indian continent. \ tc suggests 
that the statue may represent an ascetic named Kapila. for whom Parakrama Bahu 
built a richly adorned dwelling.' 

Two seated Buddhas strike me as being excellent works and out of ihe common 

-namely, the colossal image at the Pankuiiya Viliare, Anuradhapura. and the 
smaller image from Vihare, No 2. Pploniuiruwn (Plate I46A and HI. Tlte 
characteristic points of each appear suflicieittly from the photographs without 
detailed comment. Mr. Bell conjectures that the Pankuiiya statue may dale 
from the tenth century; the Polonnaruwa image may be two centuries later. 

The largest statue in the island, and perhaps the most impressive, is the colossal 
standing image of Buddha at Awfoma. N, C, 46 feet in height, including the 
pedestal it is cut from the face of an enormous boulder, practically in I he round, 
being joined to the rock only by slight support Local tradition attributes (be 
work to the reign of Parakrama Bahu, The expression of calm majesty is given 
successfully (Plate 146 D). A similar, and nearly ns large, but loss effective colos¬ 
sus. carved merely in high relief, and inferior in execution, stands ;ti Saseruwa, 
N, W. P., and may he assigned to the same period.’ 

The stately colossal standing image at the Gal-vihare, Polonnaruwa, popularly 
known, and apparently rightly, as that of Ananda. the disciple of Buddha, is one 
of the most imposing and interesting statues in Ceylon (Plate 146 C), The faithful 
attendant stands watching a colossal recumbent figure of his dying Master, 

No monument in the island is more extraordinary than the gigantic stone 
book' (gti(-pitta) at Polonnaruwa. a monolith brought from MihiniaJe, eighty 
miles distant, at the close of the twelfth century by Nissanka's ‘mighty men’, as 
recorded in a long inscription on its surface. T: is nearly 27 feet long, 4 feet 7 inches 
broad, and varies in depth from 1 foot 4 inches, to 2 feet 2 inches. The relief 
sculpture treats of the common Indian subject, elephants pouring water over 
Sri or Lakshmi — the goddess or good fortune. 

More artistic bas-reliefs of uncertain date occur elsewhere. Perhaps the m<*st 
remarkable is that at Pokuna (masonry tank) A, Anuradhapuni. which vividly 
depicts elephants bathing, and then charging away when scared. The relief is 
so low lhat the photographs are not sufficiently distinct for successful reproduction. 
Mr. Bell describes this work, which is in two sections, as an absolutely unique 
piece of carving, and wiihout exception the most spirited and life-like to be seen 
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anywhere among the ruins of Amiradhapura. 1 It is supposed 10 date from the 
lime of Parakrama Bahu. 

Parr U, SINGHALESE METAL CASTINGS 

The remarkable richness of Ceylon in art-works of metal chieRy cower, was 
not realized until recent discoveries compelled attention to the fact. BcTon: CJt JJPJ ei 

n few objects of interest had been collected by the casual exertions of individuals, 
but since that date the numerous additions to ibe public collections^ have been 
acquired bv the systematic operations of the Archaeological Survey. Few, if any 
of the castings are earlier than the tenth century, and most or them arc a great dea 
liter. As a whole there is little that is distinctive about them and it is better to 

consider them as one with the Southern Indian castings. 

Perhaps the most notable of the Ceylon bronzes is an image of the goddess Paimi Otu 
Pattini DevL found near the northeastern coast somewhere betwewi 
imd Baiticalwa, and presented to the British Museum hi 1830. It stands 4 feet 
91 inches in height and is composed of a metal which looks like brass, hut may 
be a pale bronze (Plate 147A). It seems to have been originally gilt. The age 
of the work is doubtful. The cleverness with which the i ransparency of the skirt 
is sho^ mcalls similar skill exhibited in the Gupta sculpmre ofthe f^hc^ 
in Northern India, but it would be rash to attribute such an early date to the Cey o 
nese ima^e Tor that reason only, and it is difficult to find any other lest of tw g * 

The nuditv a bow the waist, which may offend the European eye, is m accordance 
with the ancient custom of Southern India and Ceylon, not wt ' u ^.J J v l£ ^ ^ 
in these days. The waist is rather too much attenuated, in 
mon Indian practice, examples of which may be foimdcvtn ^'oeEurhut 
sculptures ; but. except for that defect, the modelling is good, and the hands espe- 

bfomTof the most popular deities in Ceylon, and her worship is still 
kem up on the mainland also, whence it was introduced into the island, most 
SZ in the reign of Gajab.hu l at some time in the second f^ury of the 
Christian era The cull seems to have originated in the C hem tern tor > (Coimba 

STS? ssi^M »k <-? tte 

King of Madura. The goddess is considered to be the guardna of ftn atec lias»iy, 

■md k also credited with power over epidemics, whether of man or beast, 
wooden images of her and her husband found in a cave ai the Nikawacwa monas¬ 
tery are supposed to date from the eleventh century. The British Museum casting 

“so™X «yinro, bdicvrf to date from about the troth century have been Btontrs 

obtained^from various localities within the area of^^thc anciem . A "“ uett(! ' AnoraJh.- 

rmrn Thcv include a pair of miniature feet apparently belonging to a lost s. t uatc, 
and oi lvlh?£inched in length, which arc described as ‘excellently muddled/ 
UkcThe^at Buddha in the Birmingham Museum, they were cast ^ h core m 
this ^ or iron- The best piece, from the aesthetic point of view, is a statuette 
stitroosed to be that of a Bodhisawa (Plate 148B). The statuette, 20; inches 
3FZ found to the south of the Thuparama. Tlic person represented stands 
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in I he pose with a double bend, known technically as thank a. The drapery, is 
gracefully treated, the modelling, especially of Jhe hands, is truthful, and the 
serene expression of the face is pleasing, 1 The style closely resembles that of some 
of the Polonnaruwa castings, which arc ascribed to the twelfth century, and the 
Amtradhapure statuette may be as late (A 2). 

The few figures collected at Polonnaruwa in 1906, forming the first series in the 
Colombo Museum iNos. 40-52), arc not of much importance; but Lhe second and 
third series, excavated in 1 907 and i 90S from the Siva Dewale and neighbouring 
sites, may he fairly said to add a new chapter to the history of ari in Ceylon. 
Nothing like them was known before, except the Anuradhapura Bodhisattm, if 
that he the correct designation for it. A few of the best have been selected from 
a set of good photographs taken by Dr. Andreas Nell and kindly supplied by the 
Government of Ceylon. The identification of the images has been effected 
by the Honourable Mr. P, Arimachalam. These figures, all massive and 
very heavy, are ascribed to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their large size 
proves that the artists of those days knew how to overcome the difficulties of 
casting copper on a considerable scale, and gives the images an importance and 
dignity which cannot be claimed by miniature works a few inches high. In the 
opinion or Dr, A, Willey, F.R.S./laie Director of the Colombo Museum, they 
‘arc Polonnaruwa bronzes for better or for worse*, and certainly were not imported 
from the mainland. 5 But I am disposed to agree with Mr. Bell that they were 
executed in India. 

The place of honour may be given to the spirited images of Siva as Naiaraja, 
‘Lord of the Dance’, the first of their kind to be found in Ceylon (Plates 147 B, 
I48C): which compare favourably with the best examples of similar compositions 
in Southern India (A 3). A specimen in the Madras Museum arouses enthusiasm* 
which few can share fully, in the breast of Dr. A, K. Coomaraswitmy, who first 
published photographs of the work. In order to make the Ceylonese bronzes 
intelligible, the explanation of the legend of Siva’s manifestation as ‘Lord of the 
Dance’* given in the Koyil Pumnam i and said to be familiar to all southern wor¬ 
shippers of the god, is quoted from the eloquent pages of the author referred to: 

’Siva appeared in disguise amongst a congregation of the thousand sages, and in ihc course of 
disputation, confuted them and so angered them thereby, that they endeavoured hy incuntaufins to 
destroy Him A tierce tiger was created iu sacrificial flame*, and rushed upon Him. hut smiting 
gently. He acted it v.fcji tits sacred hands, and with the nail of Uk little finger stripped off its akin, 
which. He wrapped about Himself as if il hud been a silken doth. UniJLscouniged hv fai Jure, lh<? 
sages renewed their offerings, und ihcre was produced u monstrous serpent, which He seized and 
wreathed about Hta neck. Then He began to dance; hut there rushed upon Hint a last monster in the 
shape of a hideous malignant dwarf, upon him the God pressed the Up of His fool, and broke the 
creature's bad., to that it writhed upon lit ground; and so. His last foe prostrate, Siva resumed the 
dance or which ihe gods were iviinesses. 

One interpret) I ion of ibis legend explains that He wr.ips about Him . 1 - : garment, ihc lager fury 
.ff human pstitratt: ihc guile and malice of nnnkind Hi wears as a necklace, and beneath Hr, feet is 
for ever crushed the crabodiovenl of evil. Mure characteristic of Indian thought is the symbolism, 
tn terms of the marvellous grace and rhythm of Indian dancing, the effortless ease with which the God 
in hj$ grace rapports the cosmos, it is his sport. The five act* of creation, preservation, destruction, 
embodiment and gracious release are hit ceasdew mystic dance. In sacred Tillai. the "New- Jcm- 
Milem”, the dance ■•hall by revealed: and Tiltsii Is the very centre of the Universe, that is, Hit dance 
i« within i lie cosmos and the soul.' 1 

1 See fto-ImfWn afariniiK, 1910, p. It, PI. J, .V " TV At/m */ Ituitxn Hrf ipampMw fj*, Houu Prm. 

* Spaibt Z/rytanica. Sept IW9. tv 67 note. (W8) 
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-jh , -.am nrntfiic description of the group by Mr. Aruoachnlaftt, slightly The 
rnnrfeiiscd will enable the student to appreciate the intention of the formal symbo- sjni 141,1 
lism d Tlte god's hair is braided, forming a crown at the top and a C3 j^jJ ar S^ 
ai ihe back, the lower braids whirling in the dance, which is named ™ 

mermaid on the right braid findistinct in the photograph) symbolic llu Gai • 

JS. moon and serpent decorate the left braid. Other serpents coded mm & 
his biSv are regarded as symbols of Siva's energy. Hfe three eves, one in the 
lllrcS. Bpr«Si the m. aocm. and foe; *» skull ante tasc of ^crown ua 

S^^^^isfisS^StSSSSSsS: 

sot rssssft: “ 7 « 

ggfe irsss 

of the treatment of the presented thjmw El!? -5 artistic nower possessed by the 
found to differ widely according to VSSS/pfrCoo^w^y's 

maker of each. Among good examples may Po ,- u . 

favourite in the Madras Museum. i s%lh'nnmiwa imaac* (Plat* 148C}, without 
nanivta < Plate M7B). The No. 15 Po . ^ feeing‘the best finished 

the ring of fire, is the ** ^ «SSESK prJkiction, A third 

of all the bronzes . and ® esocu t^) and of inferior quality. The 

Polonnaruwa specimen (No. 24) is cowwj - ihe Madras Museum, to another 
same criticism applies to a P Kens i ns I !() i image from Malabar. The 

$SrMS&mS3S^H &2S £Guimet may be placed * the Wgb- cto-' 
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The standing image of Siva (No, 12), striking an attitude in another of his dances 
IsandhyanirttoX is gracefully posed, and well modelled, save for the excessive 
thickness of the arms (Plate 148D). The figure of the Sun-god (No. IS), with 
a halo, holding a lotus hud tn each hand, is dignified, and the type ls unusual 
(Piute J49A), One ideal of the goddess Parvati, consort of Siva, Ls expressed 
in No. 7, with the characteristic Indian bend (Plate 149B). Tlie image dosdv 
resembles that labelled as Lakshmi in the Musee Guimct (Petit Guide JU. Plate 

S , 62). Another conception of Parvati (No. 20) is shown in Plate I49C. The 
gure and pose are natural a ml pleasing. 

An interesting group of images deals with popular Tamil saints, whose effigies 
° ,fn! 1 ' been identified by Mr. Ariinachalam. Probably the best of this croup is 

No, 16, representing Sundam-murtt Swami, an apostle and psalmist of Siva about 
A.D, 700 He was a native of Tiruvunir. near Negapatam in ihe Madras Presi¬ 
dency: called to be an apostle on his wedding-day, hence dressed in the clothes 
and ornaments of a bridegroom. The clothes are somewliat scanty. The artist 
has rendered with remarkable success the attitude and facial expression of religious 
ecstasy powerful enough to tear away a bridegroom from the side of liis bride 
(Plate 143 A). The image has si rang claims to be considered the finest of the 
Polonnaruwa bronzes, or, n i least, to be placed second only to the Nutufujn, 

1 X -J ■’ 

a'vXSSJ? r- 9 crlain STna11 miscellaneous bronze images from Ceylon, of which the exact 
vaS' ore no1 r<x ™<ied. arc of sufficient interest to deserve special notice 

A little figure, presumably that of the Mahayanisi deny (if the expression be allowed) 
named^ Avalokitesvara or Padmapani, only 3j indies in height, in Dr. Coormira- 
swamys collection now at boston, and ascribed to the sixth or seventh oemurv 
is regarded by him, and not without reason, as the best of all the 
Ceylonese imagesi t Plate 150A). He praises the perfection and absiraciion of the 
stvlc. claiming that flic divine ideal is fully realized both in expression and in 
physical form . ^ 

oVkSS' A "‘n her e * cclle " t . IUll « «■»* H inches high, from the same collection, repre- 
K£i '!“ " llno , r dmtj ' Jamlihala, or Kuvera, the well-contented god of riches 
(l late 150B), whose effigy in various forms is frequent !v found in the ruins of 
Buddhist monasteries in India and Java. His right hand grasps a fruit; the left 
rests upon the mongoose, or ichneumon, sacred to him. Dr. Coo m aras warn v's 
criticism is as follows: ■ ' 

The aUisiic intercut oF rtiis figure lies in it> Frank realism, contras !ire with the idealistic ir&tlmeni 
oflhc figures m> Far referred to. I he God of Wealth, far less remote ond hard to reach thaii so exalted 
a hemg as a Bodhuattua. is wortifipped fbf material rather than spiritual benefits; he h represented 
as Ihe very image of a tat trader seated in his booth awaiting omomers. The patron saint of pros* 
perrty and rrade » a comfortable, worldly person f The realisfic iretumeni or the firm fl-sh is « 
masierly id its own way as ihe generalimioo of the more ideal types, such as the Avulakitov-ira.'i 

The Colombo Museum possesses many other bronze objects, indudinc several 
iddhas. One of Uicw (Plate I50C), a Buddha ‘of unique design' and lirtCttrtain 
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dak- found below Bad til la, possesses considerable merit. ll belongs to the wmt 
«irly period as the two Boston figures described above. 

Pari ITI. java 

The extensive and long-continued emigration froni 'ndia - 

.oT« 

E ??2 ,'r Java bv Chinese historv. and bj nunwwus tmdiUons preserved m 

ss-.se sssi £«ft^s«£»?rgs 5 
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Tis «“a“lTduring the early centuries of .b= Chr,sUan e n *gi|g*g 4 Ska* 
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of Bengal on die etist. and ihai ol r t £t ^ century emigration to the Malay Archi- 
probnble that from the hrst to 6 *j m 0 r India, If Javanese tradition may 
pel ago continued to proceed from y l. A ij Saka lauded in ilte island 

lie believed, a large body of Indian ^igrams, led y .J, A D 75 or \jy 7K 

from the cast of India in lhe wjr 1 of llu- d c ni s of the story are obviously 
according 10 various computations, but Uw del mis 

open to sceptical criticism. phiuese Buddhist pilgrim who visited Java 

The observance of Fa-hmn. rf hereiS^iSSi! but not enough Bud- 
in A.D. - 414 , and found p y . .1 -. iHvhcv that a strong Indian colony 

dhism to be worth mentioning, , n , 1 s been then alrcadv settled in the 

professing the Brahntaitical religion _ , Chinese work thar an Indian 

island for a long time. 1 he statement mad, in ^ Wu -ti 

colony arrived in Java during IStboritv on which il is based lias not been 

(A.D. 25-57). is credible, although the auto, ly on ?™g» ^ js no doubl . 

found/ From ihetestimimy ofKj Buddhism. According to 

the conversion of.hr island to Buddhism 
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CEYLON AND JAVA Chap. XI 

was effected by Gunavarraan, Crown Prince of Kashmir, who had renounced his 
rank in order to become a monk. lie then joined a monastery in China and died 
at Nanking in A.D. 431. This statement dates the conversion immediately after 
Fa-ltien’s visit, 1 

Javanese writers, supported to some ttttem hy local traditions of Giijamt and 
Southern Mar war in Rajputana, affirm that in the year A.D. 603 a numerous body 
of colonists sailed from Western India to Java. 1 The Siamese annuls record lint ' 
to the year A.D. 685 (Saka 607) 


psiiiicfll disturli:uiee> occurred oil mj India, iml the mbnhilams. failing it unpx.vsjbU II. 
tnnk.o j Elding, Kiiud in l.u'gc n limber, to leave their home hind counir and settle arotHE! other 
nations.... At that nmc four tribes of Brahmans. ontaUtfag of a considerable number of persons, 
made thetr waj eastward from "Wmilm" to Bann.i. P=gu, then todepemkat, the Lao* Sluta. Sinn, 
and Cambodia 3 


Traditional dales like those cited notoriously require to be treated with caution, 
but in this case both the dates in the seventh Cent urv happen to be credible, as 
marking times of ascertained political disturbance in India, The earlier ditto, 
A.D. 603, which falls within the period of anarchy and strife due lo the Hun inva¬ 
sions, precedes by a few years the consolidation of the empires founded by Hnrsha 
in the north and by Pulfflfestn I i Chalukya in the Deccan. The later date. A.D 68* 
approximately coincides with the fall of Vatobfai. which is believed to have been 
destroyed about that time by the Arabs then settled in Sind.' The Chinese stflie- 
menl in the History of the Suttg Dynasty dating the conversion of the island between 
A.D. 414 and 43! is the most trustworthy of all. though of course the assertion that 
the whole population was converted cannot be accepted. A\ in India, Brahma* 
meat Hmdutsm continued to exist side by side with Buddhism. The earliest 
known dated Inoo-Javancse inscription is said to lx- one of the year AD 7- ■ 
We are, therefore, justified in believing that theaneient Indian Brahma mad e* Sonic* 
in Java received strong reinforcements from the mother-countrv during the fifth 
seventh, and eighth centuries. Considering that all, or nearly all. the Buddhist 
remains in the island are later titan the middle of Lite eighth Century we muy 
further infer than he new-comers were largely Buddhist in religion, and included 
man y skilled c rails men. The most ancient objects in the island possessing value 
as works of art are Buddhist. The late Dr, kraudes. whe had a good rlchl to 
express an authoritative opinion, held that ihc buildings at Borobudur with I heir 
incomparable sculptures, should be dated between A.D. 778 and 9^8 V- 700-850 
Saka). According lo M. Tissumiter the Kali Betting and Sari termites, at Pram ha- 
f' atn Cto™bfflam) were begun in A.D. 770.' Other IndoXanem works, 
lowcvcr are much later the Chandi &wa temple, for example, bcinc assigned 
to A.D, 1098. 1 he Hindu kingdom of Majapahit in Eastern Java was Overthrown 
by the Muhammadans in A.D, 1478, when the persecuted Hindus fled to Bali 
where their descendants si ill practise Brahmanical rites, including sati (simec) in 
Us most appalling fonu, while another section of ihc population is Buddhist' * 
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c __. iK#hu(* facts it Follows that the whole history of Indo-Javanese Buddhist 
*S£ Hetelwcen A.D-420and 1478 a period of more lhana thousand y««. 

Tlia finest works mav lie assigned to the ninth century . .— t J 
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t a concern rate iheir whole soul on this work* and kept t heir minds free and able 
to listen to the voices of Nature and of their own inspiration —‘the soul of Nature 
speaking to the sou) of man’. In reality, as M. Foudier truly observes, the 
immense processions of scenes at Borobudur liavc a ‘caracurc livresque* in virtue 
of their being illustrations of sacred story-books, which deprives them of the 
spontaneity mid emotional i vibrant) expression that can spring only from contact 
with living oral tradition. The compositions were prompted, not by the 'voices 
L*t Nature, but by a bu^incsy-lik^ p sysioriiatic endeavour lo give visual expression 1 
to set passage in favourite authors: and we have not the slightest reason for believ¬ 
ing t»at the artists led particularly simple lives. We know, in fact, nothing 
whatever about them or their lives. A certain uniformity of dfenunacy (tnollesxei 
characterizes the forms, as it does some of the much earlier compositions of Gan- 
dhani.. But. although it is true that the reliefs are carefully planned and muss be 
criticized as selected book illustrations rather than as rhe ^ponianeous utterance 
of sunplc souls in direct contact with nature, they arc extremely good and charming 
bergiisson thought that the art of the later cave-temples was "nearly i dens leal* 
will! Borobudur. 1 As a whole the Pallava and Chola sculpture of the South is 
nearer to the Javanese work. They deserve the most careful critical study by 
professional sculptors, who alone would be in a position to realize how much 
praise is due to an ms capable of executing more Hum two miles of stone pictures, 
almost umform in beamy and die display <T technical skill of a high order. 
i iutiiblc sites, ctovsdcd with ancient buildings, arc far too numtfruus in jav^ 
.nnur,; lo tie even named. The most important, perhaps, after Borobudur is Prambanam 
iBrnnbmam), an early capital, where the temples are said to include six large and 
150 small ones, supposed to date from about ihc tenth century. 

Detached The Javanese sculptures, in addition to reliefs, comprise multitudes of targe 
VKi detached stone images and small bronzes, of which onh a small number of speci- 
brojizei. mens can be illustrated here. From van Kimbcrgen's plate* I select a very pleasing 
image of Sarasvati, consort of Bra hnrm mid goddess of speech und learnings who 
ss roprelented enthroned. The mongoose or ichneumon is her special attribute 
(Plate 151 Bh 

T he oilier lustrations arc from photographs kindly supplied by Dr. Coomara- 
swamy and already published by him. and also, in pan. by Mr. HavdL 

Hie stone Buddha (Plate 152A) is one of several similar images, nearly equal 
in quality, which exhibit the Indian yogi idea! m an exceptionally dicnilfed and 
agreeable manner, The expressive modelling cm rhe right bund deserves special 

I . I . I ■ , ; W* 

Plate !51C rives a side view of the beautiful image of PrajnaParamita now at 
Leyden, of which Mr. Havdl has published .! from view. The name is that of 
the most sacred book of the Maitaymist scriptures, ascribed to Nugarjuna and 
thence transferred to a personification of Supreme Wisdom in female form. 
Mr HavdL who regards the image as being "one of the most spiritual creations 
of any art. Eastern or Western*, compares ft with ihc Madonnas of Giovanni 

The little bronze (Plate 152B), supposed to represen l Mmjusri, is one of the most 
attractive of the Raffles collection in the British Museum. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER ELEVEN 

PauiDt Dev, is probably the work of South Indian metal sculptors settle in Ceylon during the 
I Ith century. 11 ha* the characteristics or Chela art cl , f , , 

rhe BoShittttva from Aniwdhapnra is earlier than the Ulhffjittty. * Mldia ‘ it 

be the 9th century elicit the Mtovn metal caster, were producing masterpieces In South India. 
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Chapter Twelve 

CENTRAL ASIA, TIBET, AND NEPAL 

Part L CHINESE TURKJSTAN 

T ut explorations carried on since 1896 by Sir Aurel Sidn. Professor 
Grunwedel, Dr. v. lx* Coq, and other savants, hi the- vast region:, of C hint sc 
Turkistan, King north of l ibel, to ilic west of China, and both north .mi’ 
south of the Taidamakan Desert (‘Gobi' of the older maps), have revealed sand- 
buried' and other ruins full of ihe remains or ancient civilizations.* Those remains, 
which include thousands of manuscripts written in many scripts and Ian images, 
known and unknown, also comprise multitudes of works of art, pictorial and 
plastic, which, by their characteristics, mark Chinese Tuiklstan as the meeting- 
ground of Hellenistic, Indian, Persian, and Chinese forms of civilization. 

The wide extension of Indian languages, literature, and art from the second 
century of the Christian cm ihus demonstrated lias been a surprise to the learned 
world, but the huge mass of materia! collected is so unmanageable that many 
years must elapse before ‘the most interesting subject', as Dr, v. Lc Coq calls it, 
of ihe relations between, the early civilizations of India, Persia, China, and the Far 
East can be worked out so as to admit of firmly established conclusions. At 
present it is not possible to present inn few pages a satisfactory abstract of the 
new knowledge concerning l he diffusion of Indian art and learning in the Chinese 
Turkistan countries, The paintings seem to be assignable mostly to the seventh 
or eighth centuries, and so help to fill up the gap in the story- of Indian painting 
between Ajantn and Akhur. In this section no more can be attempted ihan a 
slight indication of the extent to which Indian schools of painting, modified by 
external influences, pen el rated Turkistan, and, dirouglv it. ihe Far Fast. 

The discoveries made by Sir Aurel Stein during his various expeditions into the 
Desert having been published in considerable detail, a fair idea can be formed 
of the achievements df painters following Indian models more or less closely during 
the seventh and eighth centuries in Turkistan. Numerous fresco or distemper 
paintings on wood and plaster were found ai a place called Dandan-Uiliq, which 
was abandoned soon after A.D. 791. All these works mav be referred with 
confidence to the eighth century*, and thus afford evidence of a sufficiently dated 
stage in the evolution of Indian painting when exposed to die influence of the 
Persian and Chinese schools, A few of the more sinking examples arc reproduced 
by permission. 

One of the best preserved paintings is that on a panel (D. vii, 5). 15 indies 
high and nearly 7 inches broad, which represents two sacred or princely per¬ 
sonages, mounted, one on a piebald Yarkand! pony and the other on a camel 
(Plate I53B). The nimbus behind ihe head of each rider indicates either lus 
high rank or his sacred character. The artists of the Mughal court in India 
were accustomed to give this emblem of sanctity to the Linporors and even to 
members of their families, and in Kholan during the eighth century the same 
practice seems to have prevailed. The picture speaks for itself so dearly thui 
detailed description is unnecessary, but the blending iff Indian and Chinese features 
uj Uic face of the horseman may be noted, and the free drawing of ihs camel 

1 The *r«7n! 'Gvbi* tiinpjy mtufti "deserf (Sicrnl 
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deserves commendation. The horseman is repeated on D. x, 5 (Stein. Plate LXU), 
but the identity of eitherfigore tos not y<3 been lJ ^™ , ^ 5<1Tjng n , x # incites, 
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sketch ott paper depicting a Bactrian shc-camel suckling her calf, drawn in ihc 
fewest possible bold strokes with considerable spirit and vigour. A slight attempt 
lo indicate the solidity or roundness of the body has been made by adding a wash 
of faint colour rolled the contours (Plate I54C). The drawing seams to have 
been executed with a brush, not a pen, and is free from conventionality. 

The countries to the north of the great desert have proved to l* equally fertile 
in finds of astonishing richness. At the ruined city of Idiqui-i-Shahri the German 
explorers found the remains of Buddhist, Manichean, and Nestorian buildings 
and art associated in such a way as to show that for centuries the adherents of 
'he rival creeds managed to live together. Ultimately, in or about the ninth 
century, the Buddhists were massacred by the Chinese* a fact of which Dr v. Le 
Coq discovered terrible proof when he opened a chamber filled with the skeletons 
of monks and other signs of ruthless slaughter. At this site curious votive lings, 
both Manichean and Buddhist* were found with deviem painted on plaster 
applied to long strips of cotton, in the manner still practised by Tibetan Limas, 
At Yar-Khoto, to the west of Turfan, paintings on silk, described as being 
exquisitely wrought and harmoniously coloured, were obtained. Stein also 
brought home from his second expedition a large quantity of similar silk designs 
obtained in a walled-up temple near the Kan-su border, many of which are in the 
finest condition,' The Yar-Khoto pictures are both Manichean and Buddhist 
the latter never failing to Tetain a distinctly Indian character. At the Basaklik 
monastery Dr, v, Lc Coq discovered wall-paintings executed oil a surface of plaster 
composed of loam and chopped straw. 

The pictures at Chiqqan Kol and Toyoq are in the archaic Indian style* whereas 
in other places the Indian features have been much modified by Chinese and 
Peniiati influence. It is evident that the Turkman paintings range over a Inng lime, 
and that, when their sequence shall have been worked'out, much light will be 
thrown upon the development of (he pictorial art of Asia, including India* 
Students of Chinese and Japanese painting have been aware Tor some years 
past Lhai the specially Buddhist forms of art in China were derived from India 
through Khoran, and passed on through Korea to Japan* the principal agent 
in the transmission to Korea, and so to Japan, having been Wci-chi l-son a. son 
of Bajna of Khotan. Bajna was one of the numerous foreign artists in the service 
of the Chinese Emperor, Yang-ii (A,D. (i05*l7), and had been preceded at the 
imperial court by two Indian monks* with names someihing like Kabodha and 
pharma kuksha. Both Bajna and his son, according to Chinese critics, worked 
in a foreign, that is to say, Indian manner, and enjoved hig h repute as Buddhist 
artists. The marked Indian clement in early Japanese art is thus amply accounted 
for.* / 


Although the descent of the specially Buddhist varieties of the art of i he Far 
East from India* and more particularly from Indo-Greek prototypes in G and ham 
on lilt north-western frontier, is abundantly proved, the evidence does not warrant 
the larger inference drawn by Mr. Anderson (Lit 'a previously undeveloped nrt T 
in China was dependent upon importations from India for its growlh and develop¬ 
ment. 1 The earliest cxiam Chinese painting, (lie fourth-century picture by Ku 
K'ai-chih in the British Museum, docs not show tile slightest trace ofeitW (Li;™ 
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„ P r , fc .t mfliiencc Buddhist picture* form but a single subdivision of Chinee 
' 1 in^itir tin* subjects of which* according 10 Professor Giles, m;sy be classified under 
patTitiii£ r ih J - historv (2) religion (including Uuddliisni and taoism), 

flower ill pjmiins.- . of rwnese influence in the «* 
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upon the general development «T|iMM»g if™? " £*£ SaSiin^ in the 

!e p mpfe of Honuji at Nam, supposed by some enttes to date from A.D. 60/. but 
according to others about a century later. 
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insertion at certain intersections of the lines. For example, the face ii plotted 
from the starting-point determined by the intersection of the medial perpendicular 
with Lite transverse line No. 17. The remaining parts of the body are worked 
out in a similar way, and other sacred objects, such as a stupa (chorten, or dagaba), 
are imaged on like principles. 1 Travellers lell us that lhe monks of she Greek 
communities at Mount Athos manufacture ihc sacred ikons m an equally 
mechanical fashion. 

The examination of specimens of Tibetan ritualistic paintings confirms the 
expectation formed from knowledge of the mechanical process enjoined. The 
fine, however, is truly drawn and full of subtlety The colouring is often rich and 
harmonious, shades of indigo blue in particular being combined with black 
in a very effective manner. The execution of details, too. is often finished with 
characteristic Indian minuteness.* 

The British Museum possesses a considerable collection of Tibetan banner- 
paintings on silk, mounted on rollers. Most of the pictures are distinctly Chinese 
in style, with little trace of Indian influence on the art, as distinguished from the 
subjects. But a few are more Indian than Chinese. One such is No. 2J, 63 
(measuring 2 feet 3 inches x 20 inches), with an embroidered border The 
central figure is a seated Buddha of Indian style in the ‘earth-touching’ pose. An 
unpleasant Tamric Bodhlsattva of little artistic value i$ depicted on No. ?*. 57. 
The most characteristically Tibetan specimen, combining Indian with Chinese 
peculiarities, is No, 62. which possesses considerable beauty as a scheme 
of colour, dark indigo blue predominating. The central figure h a horrible and 
repulsive Yuma, or Death, wearing a garland of skulls' The livid is mostly 
occupied by a series of scrolls in dark tints, of distinctively Tibcmn form In 
the upper section Lhree small figures, a seated Buddha in Chinese costume, with on 
each side a Boitkisattva, or Tibetan Lama, wearing a tall, conical head-dress, are 
tolerably well executed. The painting does not look old. 

The Tibetan pictures on cotton exhibited in the Indian Section of Lhc Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, include many of great aesthetic interest, 
especially No. 2451 from the Sehlaginiwcit collection." 

The considerable collection of Tibetan drawings and painttaes. presented by 
Mr. Brian Hodgson to the insthui de France and still preserved there, has had 
the good fortune to have been described by two eminent scholars, M. Barthelemv 
St. Hilaire and M. A. Foucher. M. St. Hilaire, who formed a higher estimate 
or the artistic quality of a set of ten numbered paintings in the collection than M. 
Fouchcr can accept, criticized them generally in the following terms; — 

'Mab Sc? mo no men is ds sculpture et de pernture que pirn venous dc pas^i tn revue stint tre* loin 
d'etre ilvnutu dc m-riie; Is cn efl qudqucfoi* iri* pur, lei Altitudes de$ pcrscntiuat. sont 

Hi gunics el nature!!«. II y a m-'me. qunique plus rarement. uns o&clidn prnfcimk dans la nh\ iicno- 
mie du fturtdha « ties mbcipaux Hhik-.lious La composition mt ordirniiretneat r-guWrt, 
quclifirsfon vmte cl lre» hint ordormce, com me lattcscc la description one Put Jtmr^e pIiu !i ml tin 
tableau libajUii.' 

No. 3, alluded to in the passage quoted, depicts various Buddlm and a crowd 
of worshippers. The uppermost scene represents a Dhymi-Buddha holding his 
Sakti. or female counterpan, in dose embrace, a common subject in iltese paintings 

ric System of (mi! Inin* ihi Figwm of OciUet <m I ewr ruriiws ju jnoyeii dc titiins ti dc frrnnnlfc* A'ouit. 
Oftbsi - Rdipdut Dfiwin^ ils pcmiLiic-d it 1 a4fll* , critne l!c pour qjc ttwtuuo 4&rrion u vucina 4 «ii anttuiu 

l-nit t, w»l. ™ar(IS64), p, m, wit), pUict). >11 «. Ac i****™7<k* t j££?»5 

ftoi, qmmJ U tapt d* pctwmnn^B±, QUfrft comment da Lju tiu p (4c vuti.iu*. H:uJ* M o* nfar wV 
toLyours par It* emi mart 61 terminus, tigtant * tmhm Scvfomr* md Fmming 
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manuscript giving the sacred legend ot Nepal- 
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strip of palm-leaf on which the text is written, ir.d each depicts a holy place, a 
sacred personage, or un incident in Buddhist legend. Most of ihem being plainly 
labelled, they are of iiigh archaeological and historic.!! value* but from the purely 
aesthetic point of view are not of much account. 

Technique The technique is simple. The outlines were draw n in red ink and filled in with 
and quality. co i our washes, only i lie live canonical Colours being used while, blue. red. yellow 
atul green. The designs evidently transmit an ancient tradition, and .ire the 
production of an art long stereotyped: but, notwithstanding the mechanical mono- 
tony of treatment, Yl Foueher holds that these little paintings, although not 
masterpieces, cannot he regarded as merely vulgar daubs. Thev have been drawn 
and coloured by illuminators 'ires suffisammetd mail res de leurs moyens'. If 
they date from the eleventh century, they may represent the ‘Eastern' school of 
Dhiman, which according to Turanath was favoured In Nepal at about that lime, 
ilosc rein- The plastic art of both Tibet and Nepal is Indian in origin and essentially one. 
ruwtan Thc an of from wood-carving, is represented by images mostly cast 

niul Me ‘ n co PP cr <>r cul in slate or coarse marbles.' all being comparatively recent in date, 
pale* art, none, perhaps, being more than three or four centuries old. live castings arc 
made specially for Lamaist use in Tibet. They include large and small figures of 
gilt copper, and many ritualistic instruments, such as candlesticks, thunder-bolts, 
and daggers. The latter are usually in brass. 

M. de Millouu gives a summary account of Tibetan line-art work in 
copper: 

Iibeun art 'Copper i* found hot It natwe and hi tfc- form of pyrin-. in Tih.-t. wh-r, u s^ought 
industry in with uncommon perfect!on. Several loculi Uei are well known for their famous tjutdrin which 
copper, supply the whole of the Buddhist East with statuettes of divinities LIulm lias a spsad reputation 
for small figures U) gilt copper, which are ttteouod ihc more the windier lhey are. hi production* 
ate entity recognised by ifnrir paoeful and temtewhat arch itniitre) vtvle. The statoettes rni di ’ by 
ihe monies and craftsmen of TaihiUimpo are equally esteemed. M.>« <! j (he bf£Hn£ J mUuette . wine 
from the workshops, of theTtwtgami Khams provinces. The bron? ‘- from the region Jj-! named 
arc famous for the perfection or their execution in detail.; and their wonderful patina, qualhi» 
especially uotkcnble in the ccmipict which go back to the sixteenth or scvcniecnth century 
notwJiivnjmding the intpurity of the wrfaL Tsiamdo. lays, Baihima, .trul Lit hang seem to be 
the principal centres of ibis art mdttslry. which posses** an emi neml , a-li^pus character / 1 



Mow far such reputed purl rails are actual likenesses and how fur merely tvpical 
forms it is impossible to say. They may be authentic portraits transmitted by 
tradition through contemporary paintings. A good example of such a traditional 
portrait is the seuted image of the "Dalai Lama of the Third Rc-birt)P. also known 
as the ’Apostle of the Mongols', whom he converted to Buddhism in the sixteenth 
century <1543-89). The original is In the targe collection formed bv Prince E 
Ukhtomskij, until lately in the Museum of H.I.M. Alexander 111. St. Petersburg 
which has been carefully catalogued by Professor Grunwerfd. 4 The presentment 
is thoroughly realistic, and possibly may be from the life. No criterion seems to 
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oust bv which the age of such images tan be determined. ™ c ^inw's S 11 |£ 

Sains many equally good port ran statuettes. One notable portra t is mat or !u 
? ^^enroduei in Guide. Abb. 72. An ancient image m ChmflSe crackled 
porcelain vividly represents in Indian pose a foUower of the teacher known as 
^Btuiiiaiva-guru. or Mun-ta, the 'Buddha of Medicine (Guide, Abb, 9 )■ 

Other artistic examples of the same portrait class are m the Mu^eGume 

f X N Xc“of r Buddhr:nd deities (Plate 15TB end tog** 

'SSTi% B 2 S 3 ioff«SE^S^<A 5 ^^ StftiiSr 

Steffi^ 

the best Nepatcse work. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

THE IN DO-MU HAM MAD AN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE 

W ithin about eighty years after the death of Muhammad in A.D. 632 
the followers of his religion reigned supreme over Arabia, Persia. Syria, 
Western Turkistan, Sind. Egypt- North Africa, and Southern Spain, ihc 
marvellously rapid extension or Muhammadan power having been rendered 
possible by the barbarism and weakness of the subjugated kingdoms iri Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. The first contact of (slam, as M.M, Le Bon and Saladin 
observe, was stimulating to what remained alive of the older forms of civilization 
Muslim armies, recruited in Persia, Syria, and Egypt, carried with them crowds 
of Asiatic skilled craftsmen, who introduced everywhere the arts of Asia, and 
modified the various local forms of art so as to suit the needs of the new faith 
and satisfy the luxurious lasses of magnificent courts. The Arabs, although 
possessing little art of their own, succeeded in impressing upon the local styles 
which they utilized for Muslim purposes it general character of uniformity, which 
wc now recognize as that of Musaltnan art. 

The Muliammadan conquest in A.D, 7f2 of Sind.whichat that time was regarded 
as distiller from India, did not seriously affect India proper, and the occupation 
of Kabul in A.D, S70 was equally without appreciable influence on Hindu polity. 
Which continued its isolated course unchanged by external forces, developing 
on the political side the Rajput kingdoms, and on the aesthetic side the Brahmanical 
art already described* India did not feel ihe impact of Muslim ideas until the 
beginning of the eleventh century, when the repealed fierce raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni compelled her to take notice of the new force which had arisen. Before 
his death in A.D. 1030 the Panjab had become a province of the Muhammadan 
Sultanate of Ghazni. But, until the closing years of the twelfth century, Islam 
made no further progress in India The early Arab conquerors of Sind seem 
to have left nothing but ruined Hindu temples behind them, nor are there tangible 
traces of the rule of the Gliaznivide rulers of the Panjab. 

The history of Indo-Muhammadan art begins with the year A.D. 1200 in round 
numbers. Between 1193 and 1236 Muhammad of Ghor, Kuib-ud-din fbak, 
and Sultan Altamsh had compelled all Northern India, including Bengal, to 
submit, more or less completely, to the Muslim government established at'Delhi, 
The earliest Muhammadan monuments in India date from the reigns of the three 
princes named; the principal works of that time being the mosque at Ajmer, 
the Kutb mosque and minar at Delhi, the gateway of the chief mosque at Budaun 
(A.D. 1223), 1 and the tomb of the Sultan Attamsh at Delhi. 

The simple, world-wide worship of Muslims, who adore the One God and 
hate every kind of idol, can be performed satisfactorily without any building. 
But it is convenient to have a spacious edifice in which the faithful can assemble 
on Friday, the Musalman Subbath, to join in public prayer, and occasionally 
hear a sermon. During prayer the worshippers should turn towards Mecca, the 
direction of which is indicated by a niche or niches in (he appropriate wall. The 
Muhammadan mosque, or church, therefore, consists essentially of an enclosure, 
with a niche in one wall to indicate the direction of Mecca. There should be also 
u pulpit, and a tank for ablution. All other things, such as cloisters, chambers. 
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mitled through the modified architecture have been 

—* brick or sto ’ K ' vilhM, ‘ domes 

“"At'ote beginning of ihc tMrtcenth^ ^^^"^^aMdt'otn^arches 
to build mosques and “ Mht ^ rors , vore obliged ft employ 

were recognized to be essemuL bu jd,aiauna arches and domra, and 

Hindu masons, unaccustomed jo r uch i >v 7 mcan s of the horizontal 

ordinarily used only to make the s ^‘_ .. whi h ,j w Muslim architects had 

corbelled The materials of overthrown 

Hindu temples* and reamed a mamfej du h ^ lding j 6 ihe screen of eleven 
At the Kuib mosque rfp^JKifiSSJraBr vSa in form, but Hindu w 
pointed arches* eight smaller a-_ n 0 f fhesc structures are decorated with 
construction (Plate 1*0B). Tte *£?^L^coSed bv Fcrgusson to be 
‘a lace-work of mincnte known to exist anywhere*. It bears some 

The most exquisite specimen or its ebs * * ^ ia<x of Washita and those of 

resemblance to the decoration* , n ple The similar screen at Ajmer 

certain parts of Santa Sophia at C _ poo and 1235 consists of seven arches. 
(Plaies 158A, I60A), b "'' 1 r !?S, t %1 JcheTw d* *Each arch is surrounded by lluec 

sisarre* 
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height of 56 feet' \Plate 158At The illustration shows clearly the Hindu mode of 
construction, and the peculiar low conical dome appearing within. 

Origin of The mosque colloquially known as ‘the Kulb’ is commonly believed to be 
■icSF naTned afief ^ Sultan Kutb-ud-din lhak 11205-10), and it is true that it was 
completed in its original form in she year A.D 1198 by him while he was Mil* Viceroy 
of Delhi and the Indian territory under the Sultan of Ghazni, But the build me 
is really named alter a famous saint, Kutb-ud-din of Usli near Baghdad. who lies 
buried near, and is popularly remembered as Ruth Sahib 
rhe K'Ub Muslim usage requires ihut ihc faithful shouhl be summoned to prayer at the 
Mmh; s t a ted time by a loud call uttered by an official known as niuazrin. In order to 
facilitate his duty many mosques, although by no means all. were furnished with 
a minaret, or two minarets, from which the summons could be proclaimed Some¬ 
times the mini)refs were attached to the mosque, sometimes they were detached. 
The Kutb Minar at Delhi, originally about 250 feet High, and even now not much 
less, b the most remarkable example of the detached minaret in existence. Like 
the adjoining mosque, it derives its familiar name from the saint, not the prince. 
It is, however, some thirty years or more later in date than the mosque, having 
been erected about A D 1232 by the Sultan Allamsh when he made largo addition! 
to the mosque. The details of the building are due to its Hindu sculptors. The 
structure has been so oltcn described at length, that it will be sufficient to give 
photographs (Plate 159. \ ;mdB), ,md to cite Pergusson^s authority for the statement 
that the Minar is the mosi beautiful example or its class known to exist anywhere’. 

1 inc specimens of minors of later date wilt be illustrated presently. The form, 
a speciall y Mu slim one, offers much scope for variety of treatment. ’The minaret*, 
as Sir George Bird wood observes* ‘is the one original feature the Saracens con¬ 
tributed to architecture.’‘ 

Gstoiv^s or The magnificent gateway erected in A.D. 1310 bv the Sultan A!a-ud-din Khalji 
Sh on ,hc $omh Sfde of ,hc e«hu*ed Kutb Mosque marks an advance in Indo- 
J1 M \ th a rmre a rf aii jinchi lecture, Here ihc true arches with keystones were no loncer 
constrained to execute !he designs of their foreign masters by tlic structurally 
inferior Hindu methods. [he building consists of a rectangular chamber stir- 
mounted by a ^ low-spreading dome, The ornamoat m composed mainly of 
geometrical designs and anistit Arabic inscriptions, but sundry details show 
influence of Hindu tradition fPlate 161A)/ 

Tughluk The Kings or Sultans of Lhc Tughkk dynasty or Delhi in the fourteenth century 
introduced a new style of architecture marked by massiveness and extreme 
simplicity, qualities which have suggested a comparison with. the early Norman 
work in England. The most characteristic example of this severe style is the 
tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluk, who was killed by a carefully devised ’accident’ 
m 1324 (Plate 16IB), The plan is a square measuring 381 feet inside and 611 
feel outside, and ihc height to the top of the dome is 70 feet. The enormously 
thick walls slope: inwards* Thu exWrnprdecoration is effected in 3n austere manner 
by the free use ol bands and borders of while marble, varied with a few panels 
°I marble, showing against the large surfaces of red sandstone/ No trace 
of Hindu tradiltun is evident, The style is more or lees unique. 

At the close of lhc fourteenth century many provinces broke away from the 
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/-j,... XUI Trie IMX/'ML n am^ , 

uKraimv of (he Suhsns or Delhi, and «t up as independent EL** 

;::rao«m rawJsaalSSr 8 ** 

Eastern Sultanate, with t^WgjLj 1 ’penodofdon thelocalsovereigns 

independence lasted until 1476. S . j repTaemu ihcm by mosques 

occupied themselves by d “ n ^"f£JSJK l”1e The landsoiMSt of the 
designed on a gra nd sea k . *** “ , d J n l40 &/ o f which the main portal 

Jaunpm; ™ W * * hc Tte^Uavs and great halls are thoroughly Muslim, 
shown in Plate 16*A. Ik- h!ll , n Lhe cloisters and interior ^dienes. 

S£i«ss afiai*!? 3 ®S? i,fc ,s & ** 

and more attractive, a ci^ious hybrid of developed a Muhammadan 

Under the patronage of its independent king* nenga. uc i Hyte 

Style of its OWIt, 1^11,1 nor Jnimirur, nor a»y oilier ^tylir r but olic 

*ti W (Bctpssoa obictvea) ^hherhinMl«tgWj**. its Sdpul characteristic being heavy 
purely and not Si* *« J ' H ' llh hnS-wbciw, at ftwv*. fat 

thnri pillars of itotie vupportvng JJJWW ** fi . • 

insutnct.% light pillar» earnedhoriaotira y- . , ■ [h cljrv iUncar cornice copied from 

The second chametensUc of arc l0 £ seen among the extensive 

bamboo structures. The b«l example Malda DisJric| Tllc buildings arc 
ruins of the cities Gaur and Pandua in . [iut Quc mosq ue. known as 

mostly in brick anJ possess 1 L Q aur is built wholly of basalt 

the IwllGMa or B^V«2?WUii^& *• >*«" “■« ‘ ,1 “ 
with massive solidity. Ibi- Ienn :uiil is coveted inside and 

SPJ&Unff Ait *& l0,us ' *** 

way is shown in Plate S 63 A- Tlio^. ar>- the kingdom of Malwa. which was 

independent from A D. '^ ) . 1 ! J ix-lhi "ftcy are distinguished from the 
related to these of the Sultans ot ue ■ - . . ^ ^reading domes, 

later Mughal buddings by the ^"S u |° r o Hhf provmcfai slyto or Muham- The=®*«« 
Unquestionably, the most lx.iu . v , fn is that of Gujarat. By • 

mad an architecture m North*. _ r^rc fully than anv other Indian style, 
good fortune it has been studied m ««> dcscfibcd and illustrated by 
all the chief examples J* nuario volumes, fully furnished with plans. 

Dr. Burgess and his staff ll \ 1 1 The STy k i s that of lire late medieval 

sections, elevations, ««J_^ith^such modifications as were necessary for the 
Hindu and Jam temples wiw suuv , in r acidized by all the richness of 
purposes of MusUm wors^p, • v Gujarat and Southern Rajputana—a strange 
ornament distinctive of the J*ip . -j- U jililalc buildings contemporary with 

contrast to the stem simplh- . .» n too is freeiv used, but tlie mdis* 

r curlier ««npl«. H^du co^rmuon^o^ fr«ly lhc chicf 

pemable domes and ^‘ nUd . /fr ^cted early in the fourteenth century,, is 
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ihc panelfed (jmamcni with which the whole surface lias been covered U 
equally Hindu, 1 w 

of ^ h^.*S 2»S °! th ' whicl1 - ' ,f " 1,rec ' Squally discorded some 
" P ar V° ,)<: scc " al al »J "rar AJimndabtd, the ancient 

provincial capital. lo the architecture of which two of Dr. bur cess's volumes 
arc devmed. The name of the city is derived from Ahmad K? SufiTS 
(jSS tJ *? ,443 > ,he «»riiest Muhammadan buildings date 

in the Hindu\slhfn cathedl ? J ™<P» arc constructed 

", , riimlu fashion. The elaborate traeenus and other decora live jiiwunriM 

°^ti U; . Alimadabad buildings will be noticed in die next chapter. 

I lie best preserved mosque in Ahmadabad, and one of the rsreitie>it httilH 

^ arch " 

Inc tomb of Abu, Turab, about a centurv later titan Mahafiz Klian’s 

1STTS* thC . 'Y^ daba , d <*£Swr£ combed 

throughout, and is completely free from Hindu niilars fPlate 
tovcdB 0 ^arei Ora “ d Whkh ^ >mKrly the internal columns 

s^c ^i£r£r f.ttWSX rmm sr*,s 

«bw 

he Bahmani Sultanate of the Deccan, established in 1347 hv a ftucc«sfh] 

ss uT£ t £ 5 % 

assSSSS 

several rcmarbtblc tombs, and the niins of a grfat ^jw c t^S£l^SS 
at Galkonda, near the Nizam's capital, Hyderabad anft^r. royal tombs 
lo '■'Jurists, Tits special peculiarities of the GolkondV stvlc hbih *T JT11t ! hir 
stucco work in minarets, and domes of iieSSar Si^S'a gh cloresl ® f1cs » 

may lie illustrated from a tomb built in SanSRteimff Ji22& 

century (Plate 164A). y olja P ur in the seventeenth 

The Deccan buildings, except a few of the earliest are f>„ fmm Hlnrijj 
forms and constructions, and are related to the Mm.ini |Jf C 'J rm Hin ? u 
But each kingdom had fashions of its own. Indo-Persian style. 

By far the most important of the Deasw styles is thu a « 

buildings in it date between the years 1557 and 1686 The T ^ C 

the comparatively small tomb of Ibrahim Adi I Shah U rh* 

character of which may be judged from Plate 164B. U ! 157 ^-1626), the 

llie stately tomb of Muhammad Adi! Shah (1636-60) k cavwH -.uk o 
dome die second larges! in the world, ‘a wonder of eon“true«le ,kill\ 
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Indo-Muhammadun sovereigns a ^ n t . L ® J ,”cniic 'lrulv observes that ‘under 
influence of Ottoman tWtoteB- A» india gained a mastery over 

and seemingly unappreciated by the builders of .he 

W A“?at7a°in'sdnde is a hne group of tombs^ j^-S 1 °cVto t^mt. 
tomb of Jam Nizam-ud-dm which $ ^ Wore or after the year 1600* 
however, were built within ^ jbe tomb of Shurfa Khan 

Nsssja ™>'T hr, r,»si?r t«dd t 

Muhammadan architecture in . n 540-55), of which Sher Shah was tig 

short-lived and unstable Sur d y ^ ^ for existence that it could 

most distinguished member, had ‘^tion to architecture. Nevertheless, 

□ot have becn.expwtt^ to pojr much a . ^ Sultaiis . and the mausoleum 

several meritorious building a c _ _ . t, on a lofty plinth in the midst 
of Slier Shah at Susaram (Sahasram) built on build j ngs in India. 

or a lake, is one of the tal fS provinces for grandeur 

unequalled among ! . ,ir inclined to prefer it even to the Taj. The 

and dignity. Cumungtam »“ hall tnc G J Cumbaz qf Bijapur is 13 feel 

dome, although no eqttal 'n » , Exlctrcl u,. Oie arehjtecrure is 

w ider than that of the Agra »“ n “$£ ni aml hcriiontal architraves are 
whollv M ulvimmadan, but Hindu c T ~ -rh c S | V 1 C m ay be described 
used In all the inner doorways, as t \ughlak buildings "and the f™ 11 : 

STniemediate between> ^ |(Ja may suffice to give a good 
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san< v’ h ft d planned hundreds of important buildings in thu Ottoman 

empire. Our of die numerous edifices erected hy these foreigner-! to Jlabar’s 
order at Agra, Delhi, Kabul, and other places,* only two are now visible 
namdv. die large mosque in the Kabul Bagk Pimipal, built after the great 
victoq; of 1526, and the Jumi Masjtd at Sambhal in Rolulkhand, bearing the 
s^e date (A.H. 933). The Panipai building is suit! to be slill in fair oondilion. 
The Sambhal mosque has a remarkable ovotjl domc. : Although the Indian 
buildings are much more Persian than Ottoman in style, there is some reason 
■J hl !r ,ns r j' 1 lilc grmtdeur of the proportions of the existing monuments 
of Sinin rn ”*** ™ Bljapur maJf ^ partly due to Lhc teaching of the school 

A r^ci^ ar efhed son and successor, Humayun, the rival and opponent 
of Sner Shah, found time in the midst of his unceasing wars to do some 
budding. But most of his works have bean destroyed, and, as in his father's 
ease, only two are known to have survived, namely, a ruinous mosque near 
Agra and one much better preserved m Fathabnd in the Ifissur District, 
Panjab, wluch is decorated in the Persian manner with enamelled tiles. 1 The 
buildings ot Babarand Humayun are purely foreign in decoration. 

rt r a^ irS f S,ron8 ! tkmg * ays ^ ducClJ him to revert to Hindu stvle> 

?Ls?^SL <U M5 * rKUsd dufm & rcign (1556- 

iiw in 4j? . Mus,tm ' A conspicuous instance of such rever- 

the J«/i^rf^^,/^v e K* kn0 lf n S^j" thc commonly called 

twn n®j wj l ?h raUy dates irom Akbar's lime and might, have 

JfaSMrfby ShLV,j^hkn Ja - * 0,hCT buil!Un£1 of ***** in lhc Ton were 

_31 10 f plc . ndld mausoleum of Humayun, near Del In, erected early in AkbarV 
rtign, while distinctly Persian in style, is differentiated by the free use of 

f 1Tiatc . ria l l,,tJ c employed in Persia, .ind by the abstinence from 

Thchuikltnc nSkUKin 0 -^ mU f h rav ‘ > f^ a b - lil,; a ' chi »«« of that country. 
The bmldtng (Piute 1650) is of special interest as being to some extern lhc 

Ihr d rL°^r h H ,mmjuible *J' d )'■ Ttie dom c is built entirely of white marble, 
wiiiJ f Jw 1 ?f 3 ? nry m red sandstone, wiih inlaid ornaments of 

&SSS^L!SiS^ mm “ d thc "W* *** *» 

.JH*M VaSE!*.^ *3 thc /T' S®™* lashion [he are hi|«. 
in 1603. That wondrous city bears m every putt the impress of Akbur's tact 
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tm. s & f&sg$s3&ssgB& 

Words must be devoted to ( bv lh ? f ac , Ha,ft 
as llie ft .had Davao, or Loriy Poruil a rurae jus T|le 

is the highest of Indian gateways, aul " n , 5, t [he ion of die stairs 

height .O the summit of the Bmals torn ,he pave^nt at ^ ^.P ^ , 1g fe£( 

is 134 feet, and reckoned . f P™t rample of the Persian form of gat-way. 
The structure is a n^™£ , “ S^mi^ime in which the actual doors arc 
deriving ns dignity from tnfrgrKg The m osque» purporting to 

inset—an arrangement extolled b> ' - | The g j d Darwara (Plate 
be copied from one at Mecca, was bu Inn 5.1 ■ » Akbar -> conquest of 

was added it) 1601*2 as a inunipi - ^ Ardiiuirv edifice consonant vrilb Ihd 

Khandesh. and P r °kj tefivSffas typical of the 'innumerable similar gtcwaw 

TSSmH s^f&ssri sp~—*.»«-*■ «* 

exempted by the Jahangir Mahal jahaneir (1605-271 to' lodo- 

The extant contnbuuoid> of^^ an ® ra ^ 0 t wo'-nutnerous. The design 
Persian architecture, dt towtfi s agw gg. Sikandra near Agra, in which 
of the magnificent mausoleum of Akbur ai o j Tlie building, 

Jahangir iSmOl M *»**»£* W'Sm mS writ* to have been 
completed in (A-H. 1 < - l )\J„ j^yX been begun, according to custom, 

under construction for ^ X q fj n d their resting-place withm i(. 

by the sovereign who *f ihZ^S^bTci Jahangir seem to prove that a was 
But the inscriptions and thc jMen^ff oi ^ ft h composed^ 

wholly erected under |u« owlers bet . ^ aru j t h e only edifice of die 

five square terraces, dinun- . five-storied pavilion, or Pttfith*i\f&h(*h 

period at all resembling it a Akbar s five stor^ P ^ ^ ■ rt f 

at Fatehpur Stkri. In all onotim hoi«« “IP^g” U was used as an «ddi- 
grcAt importance in daily l,r f- Fro ^,j^ w J ree ned in. These hangings 
fional room, being covered by ^indlspensiblc in Mughal 

which were beautifully dyed jj” r om pOlar to pillar or supported on finely 
architectural planning, being_ h^ ; > n A imad Jd-daula’s tombs is a traps- 
Sff “"open roof, altogether ,n keeping 

with thS Mughal conception Jyreign, the tomb of Utmad-ud- 
Another famous butkUnjj „ bou , ffi28 by lhat nobleman's daughter the 
daula, near An. ''*[ l U a5v exceptional in other ways, The material 

Empress Nurphau. is afanost equaitv _ V Q dura patterns in semiprecious 

««?« 

j j , /u hul Shfflhjiififfrt wH Hit ^ ^ 

■ hhsnpr dt«1 to On . ll ?';.| a# |tn 
abb t** wieti.l Hit throw in finally «* UH 1 8 


Jahangir: 

Mausoleum 

of Akbar 


Tomb of 

Uimad'iid- 

dsiuta. 
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possesses rare beamy (Piute 16SA). 

Tbz build- Passing by other notable buildings or Jahangir's reign at Lahore and dse- 

StuSuui wilCre ’ wc comc 10 Lite rei :’ T1 «*r his son Sliahjahan (1627-58). during which the 
^ ■ Indo-Persian style, by universal consent, attained supreme beauty in the Taj 

Mahal 0 632-53) (Plate 167), the Moti Mariid, or Pearl Mosque at Aern 

0646-53) (Plate 168B), and the palace at Delhi (Plate I69A). begun in 1638,* 

It is possible only to indicate briefly the general character of Shanahan's; 
modification of lndo-Persian architecture, give a few typical illustrations, and 
note certain points of special interest* 

ii? to r d h U Tho ST y ,t; 15 essentially Persian, but with an indefinable difference of ex- 
LJJf pressron, and sharply distinguished from the fashions of Isfahan as well as 

those of Constantinople by the lavish use of white marble, carved and fretted, 

and supplemented by sumptuous decoration in pietra dura inlay and other 
enrichments. Coloured tiles were rarely used Open-work tracery of incom¬ 
parable beauty is a marked feature, and spacious grandeur of design is success¬ 
fully combined with feminine elegance. It is, indeed, impossible to exag¬ 
gerate descriptions ot the magnificence of the DelJti palace, nor is there any 
need to insist on the unearthly loveliness of the Taj, the noblest monument 
ever erected to man or woman:— 


*N<i( arch i led urn! a* all dihm art. 

But the proud passion of an Emperor 1 * love. 

Wrought into living *tonc_ which alcana anti soar* 

With body of beamy shrining soul and ihou^bi " 

fltc chaste simplicity of the Moti Masjid commands admiration equally 
ungrudging. Verily: says the inscription on its walls. It is an exalted palace 
of Paradise made of a single resplendent pearl, because, since the beginning of the 
population of (his world , no mosque pure and entirely of marble has appeared as 
m equal, nor since the creation of the universe, any place of worship, it- holly 
bright and polished has come to view to rival it That testimony is true After 
many years there is nothing which i remember more distinctly or with greater 
pleasure than the pearly colonnades of this unequalled mosque 
252$ The immense enclosed complex of buildings and gardens familiarly deste- 
buildmg* ,iaie ^ as the Taj comprises the central mausoleum, the mosque on the west. 
h ' » corresponding (,mvab) edifice on the east, intended as a place of assembly 
for the congregation of the mosque and the persons invited to the annual 
commemoration services; huge gateways with many chambers, massive en¬ 
closing walls, and various minor structures, some of which have been ruined 
The purpose of all was to honour the memory of Shabiahan’s well-beloved 
wife, the Empress Arjumand Banu llegam, whose title Mumtaz Mahal (‘The 
Chosen One or the Palace ) has been corrupted into Taj, Outside rhe enclosure a 
considerable town grew up. named Mumtazabad. now represented by Tajgani 
The villas and tombs of the great nobles and many other buildings Tew of 
which remain, once crowded the approaches and surrounding space ' 

Tiroe The Empress died in childbirth, on 17 June 1631 N,S (17 Zu'l O'adah 

dsssz 1 f W0), -, w m e ,i n c ?s p “ Bur T pu ' in,h ? De «™. ter &S 

rested for si* months. They were then conveyed to Agra. and the wondrous 
lomb destined to give her immortal fame was begun early in AD i*vj n™ r ,. 
spending to the fifth year of Shahjuhan’s reign. Whin theplans had beS 

1 Ibidi p. 114. i jjjj tuJwm Arnold, 
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<0 the Error’s 

sumo 20 r W men bom !>• Uca(h of , he Empress, the annual 

Q'actah, A.H I0!)2>, the agu\ wv<ry . eaved husband at the new m;m$i>- 

futiml ccrcnumy was celcbra cd ** fe £™ t hc construction of the sub- 

Icuin which was then regarded as comp - , ‘ r - nie htest inscription, 

sidiarv buildings continued for uu.ny hS47(\H 1057). We know, 

one on the entrance gateway was set up ■ ^mmcnoemem and com- 

however, from M* gg S ^ finally until 1653. 

pktion of Ihn P The genera] superintendence 

wr , ,, ctnt. 

leum itself. The _ i( r ,, # , lakhs 4$ thousand, 826 rupees, seven 

huge sum of Rs. 411.48,826: : 6 patent, at the rate 

annas, six pi*,,, - as }tM«3 wtri l ™0W mtomcncss, ^ ^ p0 pds 

of 2 j. 3d. to the rupee, m round nom^ _____ al ihree millions sterling. 

sterling. Inlc J^ i ^ 0 Jf t t[J 1 e a sunl P which ShaESmti resolved to spend. If the 
said to have 1 **ji abottl the sum wmuj . not cxces3|V c, and 

full value of materials be ^ ^ lhc expense 

may be considered os approximateycor^T jjfofc ^ affolding and 

was increased enormously■ by d* ^EE monumSu and its adjuncts is 
centring. Such lavish expand v . . ' wor j d Slt&hiuhnii planned for hnrt- 

nol likely to be repeated anywhere m the ^ ^ opp0 ,, le , ldc 

self a mausoleum or cqual ma^tce *« & marble bridge, but hb family 
of the river and united with jj**JL * * ^ conception, and so he sleeps 

-They were lovely and pleasant in their lives and 

in their death they were m foun(i slfl tcd with accuracy, help us to gag*** 
The foregoing details, rarely to ■ ^ w{lole composition known collectively l pf lhc 
realize the grandiose scale o ' . ^.Kcolute disregard of cost m realizing thr, 
as -Uie Taj' was designed and scale must be given to 

design. Much of the credit _____ ; s solely responsible for sanctioning the 
Shahjahan Itimself, who, of supposes thaf the Emperor was his own 

unparalleled expense. But , question, Who was iU archil eel 

architect, and much interest attaches l _ J^iimed :md to what nation did 
by whom this noblest of ^ 0 "f7he object lately revived, excites some heat 
he belong?’ The cwmwj *" 1 it dmnly as a case in which evidence should 

& appffi a tpan4: «Prt — 

t...f * m . MaarietU onJ 0cM*GWf*f. T_iJS?, 


■ Tltt numtocr rat* on olridriwl 

According it* Mirrlflu' “ v ^ ,, lv *bom 1.000 in 

rr«sr * m 

the number* varKd nineb ^ '^ r \^d™ Win Lmi*. 
For tii= value at ti c (.hup. W im* 

innii t H.n' 1 . "ii >. \’v. ant i L | 0[ (ita ,4 coenptetjon, 

mnv med^ pe«* I It i he !-r^ 
Vita i° Htiltlins u Joe to S- Muhiunnail 


SE33Sw&2S»a* 

£?B «. ggasafsft 

,>v tt |..oVc(? T,,venue -1 -!incipe« 


Um<l ha 
the architect 
according 
to Reman 
atithortiitt. 


Gercnimo 
Vcrwmto the 
architect 
according to 
Manrique. 
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Bordeaux, a skilled French engineer and craftsman employed bv Shahjuhnn. 
was the architect, and identical with the Master (UstaJ) Isa '(Jam), also 
called* more correctly, Muhammad Isa Effort ■//, certainly is erroneous, J and ids 
statement, first published in iS44, seems to be the sole foundation for the 
current assertions about the connexion of Austin with the Taj, Balfour’s 
Cyclopaedia of India (3rd ed., 1885) boldly asserts that ’Austin de Boordeaux 
[was] an artist who erected the Taj at Agra', For thm assertion I believe that 
Slccman’s loose guessing is the only authority. The note recem iy primed 
by Dr, Burgess stating that the Taj was ’most probably designed by Ali 
Martian Khan, a Persian refugee', is opposed to the evidence of the Persian 
History of The Taj, anti 1 do not know on wltat grounds it is based.* 

The Persian MSS. purporting to give the history of the Taj. the names of 
the chief artists and artificers, and the cost of the buildings, appear to exhibit 
many discrepancies in details, buJ to agree in stating thru the chief designer 
and draughtsman was 'Ustad (or Master) Isa*, otherwise called Muhammad 
Isa EITendi, who drew a salary of Rs, 1,000 a month, and was assisted bv his 
soa> Muhammad Sharif. The Agra copy, in the possession of the hereditary 
custodians of the monument, say's that lie came from ■Rum*, interpreted to 
mean Turkey or Constantinople, and that his son came from Samarkand. 
Other Copies are alleged to assert that the Ustad came from Shiraz in Persia. 
The title ‘Effcndi’ sometimes given to him is an Ottoman one. No details 
of his life seem to be on record. 

The rival statement is die categorical assertion made bv Father Sebastian 
Manriquc, a Spanish Augusthuan friar. Visitor of his order in the East, that 
the architect was a Venetian named Gerouirno Veroneo, who drew a targe 
salary from Shahjahao, Manrique’s words, as translated by Father Hosttin. 
S.J., arc: 

'The architect of Uxkc structure* »ys n Venetian, runted Jfronte Vciwi™, who went to rhow parrs 
in the ships from Portugal, and died in the city of Llur [Lahore] shortly before my arrival Emperor 
Urrramho I = A hurram^StiahjatHir] gave him large salaries; but it b thought that he profited so 
badly by them that when he dfcd, itwy »ay Father Joseph de Casira. of the ftcsmi] Socktv 3 
LumbanJ by birllu found on him much Ic« than imagined.' 

The author then proceeds to give merely as current gossip (farm vetoefssima ) 
ihe Story of Gerommo VenmeoS supposed interview with Bfcihiahan. The 
poNiiive assertion quoted above seems lo be made of his own knowledge, and 
not as hearsay, 1 I attach little importance to the hearsay but much 

to the categorical allegation of fact. 


‘ SkrTtiyr JtamAtVl C r \ii cd V A. Simih, 

vtfL l> p. 3S5. I !*:£ MS. vm\ AMrTSOti i Calctnia 

r t l -> iiTl izgn ihsu nnhi N<> I, inifijijTwd, "a ran: 
u nd siting um ti Chrhiun. as was uil*rt 
Mutiarsinuil Sharif. Sfaarwfl ippfjrv Its hav*- q 
similar ifoL-mnenT, u^rm with rhe MS, in 

u3itnR that MnhiunriiTusJ Ski “if i!* of So 1, 
whnm Stcfman nunas ai ! ! sTqJ ft*. tbt mmt lit 
mas iuvt ■dfeyttsU 1 *) itw net inn Ltut the U*Ud wai n 
tfarniLui If *Um*i lift 4 inJ Mnhtrmmd Skmf 

na(3y were ChriiLMiu, one of Hit crb^ucim iii^ed igobul 
F aihcr Mimrkjut'* itaicirirml S* fcmov&i 
* ¥matr«nk, 9 far of tmtitn am/ f: Archrt , frM cd , 
a 0€» tu^Mc. All Mirdiiu a UiethhjI en.piactf Jo 

feialMB hurs t «nrfc*, cwvliweteq pt irrruimi canah* 
and Iflid o<ui rhe-ShaKuiuir jukEciii m Lahore im fadca. 


i.v, Ali Mifdan KJqieT imp 6V* I mi 

' hrtf^o dcF.ltta ftbncu fbe un 
VfflKuiiKi pflf rtombre Gcionlitui Vcnincu uuc iai ■ ■ 
rv;in vn U* iww, ± iVftiipal. « mimt. cu U 
< lie l 10 r : i mini > antes La mi* IJepaJj. A cite 

aavn cl Coffndbo Esu^minr ttaitlcs valiticflL nit 
ftprnvcchar tail nul dcHin. qtic murio, 

fl^an qut le tnHliini d P,J IC jo^cuh Je C*tlfo ite k 

t-.mipflfiu. y «if nniLhin l cqqhcnh}, rtniy menu 4 e to 
(l ie f imBflirwv* Utlfltrirrb de Itu Minton <}t* hilt 
- Padn I Sr< i.jinoj! .If..- y ■< t, |iM'l| 

wLf^'b nT1 • ller *J ittli-t'i-Ee ippnnsd 31 Riitnc in 
!t 5J „ ® a * h iniprttuntB Jte , fr rln HrltUh Muwnni 
l-hc tk^Wja twwtesei onty the curlier one, which fllonr 
1 haw HimuiivJ 
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Fnher Manrique spent about a month at Agra in ^C istro hl 

(jnt-y '«>• 5V 

He thus had araplft PPP* ^ af the Mufa^TnniiidaB nobles 

moreover, he teas on fnend J 1 * 1 ™*'*^Lf^SriSi' akdfather of the Lady 
Asaf Khan, mo ancient and only P™** of ^o P n7mo Vcroneo died at Lahore 
of the Taj who gave hm ‘a jJfigSEZ mil™Hi. where his 

as Staled, but was bwwJ m Ag . ^ h had jp,.,,, monC y, presum- 

ab™^ considerable Cr “" som< r h ^J^ ns ^ r d ™ d 5 r fact n tha^Vcr omuls'body 


was 


I have no doubt that the good bather spo^J axenumj* nobody 

the architect of the Taj was mu ^’ l[ j that he must have been mi$- 

impwgns his personal veracity* But*i * s -^ d is that the Taj unquestionably 
informed. The most weighty 0 J _ . . iomb of Humayun. and that even 

b Asiatic in style, a dm&piunromfrom the designs 

in the decoration, except perautp . _ ^ European influence, The objection, 

of the pkim dura inlay, there is hXfoteccmnxvp s0 far as [ ^ see, 

although deserving of atWtUM- “ JgL55 v J5hu 0 f genius, aided by shilled 

there is no nason l^ya «jh« ■ ®betmunwilllng or unable to design a group 

Asiatic technical advisers, should nave du,ji u> & „ nen | idea prescribed by 

J? buildings on Asiatic lines ^ w'httfhewattle* M. Saladin. 

Shahjahan. who must have Known and J- d , f , te d(Kurac ntary evidence, 
writing without reference to or apparent kne t 0 ™nkm that 'the hand 

simph?in bis capacity ^•^SSgA^SSSSStSS^am. 

ora European architect has ttaccd the ctucl combines Florentine 

too regular, of the tnonumcm • »d symmetry of the composi- 

lion give ihe design the app^trance silmost _ c including that drawn from Conclusion. 

On the whole, after considering sufficient to discredit the 

the silence of other ^thors,J [ jfj'mV published in 1649 before the work on the 
positive assertion oi bather ^Hiconsisicnt with the Persian authorities. 

Taj buildings was completed. It is not me i he v . iS a Turk or a 

1 accept their evidence as proving >hat Jttifltf _ ’ ^ f th construction; and 

Persian, was the chief arckteci during was being put 

ii is casv to understand that when the tus l0 rcca p tending pan 

on record no Muhammadan wri er _ j n framing the original design, 

taken bv a long-deceased ePressed bv me to 1893 that‘the 

Thus t 1 te matter stands. 1 if a combination ’ of European and Asiatic 

be obsc^A thH no authority ascribes the design to an Indian 


! -u rMlatel i 4tr«.-V «bMM» >* *E 

aiCUilKlc ciif’Pivii a * 35?, rtlO^Wiit . . - 
pr.yUl- pttful-clre U'lfCtMJlK i I* IKltt'-* 

«*» r- ff tlr^ ‘JSKSfSSK m & 

'gSmSTiSStSSi * 


SA.'SS ffafcasBft.» n^M 

^BeJSs^ssSSf^SS^ 

2r2S5r® “ rSe-* •»“ 
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architect. The credit far it belongs to eiiher or both of two foreigners, one a 
Venetian, the other most probably n Turk (A 1), The lively interest fell in the 
question of the authorship of lIic building, which ma> fairly claim to be the most 
beautiful in the world, will. I trust, be considered justification sufficient for (his 
long, although much condensed, disquisition on the subject. 1 
Aictii- The long and unhappy reign of Aurangzcb Alamgtr (1 659—1707 > was marked 
ticiure or by a rapid decline in art, including architecture. The emperor was more eager 
Aunjtig. to throw down Hindu temples titan to construct great edifices of his own. Some 
and SE f® w buildings of his time, however, are not without merit ; for instance, the tall 
wards, wtinaret* of the mosque which he caused to be erected at Benares on the site 
of the holiest temple are graceful objects wdl known to all travellers in India. 
The principal mosque at Lahore (1674), almost a copy of the great mosque at 
Delhi, but inferior to that noble building, is described by Fergusson as being 
'the latest specimen of the Mughal architectural style'." The emperor's own 
id mb at Khuldabad near Aurangabad in the Deccan is insignificant. The buildings 
in Persian style of Aurang/eb s age, being merely examples of growing deteriora¬ 
tion. arc not worth detailed study or illustration . The tomb of NaCvab Safdar 
Jang of Oudh near Delhi (1756), a passable copy of the mausoleum of Huntayun, 
is marred by wretched plaster decoration in the interior. The shoddy buildings 
of the Nawab Vazirs at Lucknow arc pretentious abominations. 

Composite In many places modern architects have effected a graceful compromise between 
s, * le - the Hindu and Muhammadan styles by combining Persian domes with Bengali 
bent cornices and Hindu or half-Hindu columns" Excellent examples of this 
pretty though feeble style, as used for both civil and religious buildings, are to be 
seen at Mathura and in hundreds of other localities. It is quite impossible to 
tell merely from inspection of the architecture whether a building is intended for 
Muslim or Hindu use. The modem part of the ancient shrine of Sayyid Salar 
in Northern Oudh (Plate 169B) is a good example of the style in its more 
Muhammadan form. 

Thus the story of Indo-Muhammadan architecture ends, as it besan, with the 
subjection of foreign innovations to Lhe irresistible pressure of native taste and 
methods. 


*■ The ftfindpal Persian frutirTiUo, 4t trttinxraEtfl 
toy Mr. Wm living Eire f|) ifre Gxsfitmptim? ftfetaiw* 
m Abi-ul-toiunJit Labori I mi imi. t 2 vola. k 
CWeutta, 116 S; vol iL pit 322 - 10 : Pl'WfML 
by Mnii-LijushiJ Salih r Liliotv (AM I052h pstijpa copied 
fmm No, 1; CXI a pouf* of MSS. eikhU) Bimnymout, 
purporting [«? give ifrc hrtury ul" Lite I'iy. G« topy Ji 
bast ii ihe I til r\-lv vj C ItacuvbMitms il A^rr., aetd 

m lhe Library, CAkuila The MSS. lit ih* 

IL M WfllcelW lire AjML $010 IG2 fdlLL 

Of. m IMJ L Or, m (55 ftiU .1 — fttl m Rieq* 

P 4JD' Qr. 2030 containing iwd MSS. a vfc. (!) by Mattlfe 
Cliand, foil. I TO, thd I2> milk* of ita Taj Makati, fall 
_U^1 + pearly idcnlkal with. Add!. S9tO. Thuii Osc tcriiait 
partly liaruhnc*} by CspL Andaman in €nk. Rtt&w, 
vdI ivii (tE 7 Ut pp 23 K 7 The aho*e are on p '*5% b 

of fttcti. CmaLOi.. 2531 iRJou, p, UMal. No IV, full 
141436 h another copy of Mamie Oundt imwi 
The Apa vertioiL Oflftditfl parly tnmitated by Stamm. 
S Muhaiimuid Lalif tfliiixtettl mtf I)trtinpHrr, 

C^kuffB. 18%) nnd Muhammad Moin-od-itin tftiHorr 
Ct lAif Tiij r Apa, ! 905 i xjc tn* to ttul in mure tlim one 
form. T Mimnouc* uttouni rs drsvrcdtieid by ihr Hpo 


Mutarnimtdan wrncfT rtatned. » weft as t»y Ml. L. fl 
llmxll. Tlie. Td] tod its DcKimurrV {tftmtotmk I i vt^n 
wh J unc IWh TepTintoa in Eimjt on Imftan Art* 
Asr*. Matlrji, n U X and hj Sir J MiyahaU in Amk. Rep 
iich. 5 pp |T Fitter riosicn. SJ. 

stoutly defend Mflnriijiie in Hi JtEidc. ‘Who Planned 
L J ;ti TyrU «y'F, 0 . i a h S. S veil. vM 19101. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

INDO-MUHAMMAOAN DECORATIVE AND MINOR ARTS 

Part t, COINS. GEMS, AND SEALS 

tiipiiations jTltiummadan architecture, excluding the styles most deeply affected by 
r in jr! W 1 ^ m< ^ u influence, and in spile of infinite variety in derail, presents, as we 
■*"have seen in the last chapter, a character of general uniformity throughout 
the Muslim world, pa illy due 10 thepractically universal use of pointed arches 
and domes, and partly to the free interchange of architects between different 
countries, resulting in the frequent imitation of foreign models. Muhammadan 
decorative art presents a similarly uniform character by reason chiefly of the 
Koranic prohibition of images, which, although not universally respected, wus 
observed in all ages and countries sufficiently to impose narrow limits on the 
Elamems of Held open to the creative artist, The orthodox Muslim decorator has found 
iMdiliS!' kirosell in practice constrained to restrict his invention to the dexterous use of 
lCCl,i ’ calligraphy, geometrical patterns, and floral devices. However varied in detail 
l he application of those dements may be, the effect b necessarilv flat and some¬ 
what monotonous. 

So>pi of In this chapter a few pages will be devoted to the art of calligraphy as displayed 
*hn chapter j n co j rta gc, to the rare figure types on coins and gems, and^to the exceptional 
attempts at stone sculpture in the round or in high relief. Thev will be followed 
by a condensed account of the leading forms of Musalmun architectural decoration 
arranged under the heads of Calligraphy and Decorative Reliefs, Lattices, inlay 
and Mosaic and Enamelled Tiles , No attempt will be made to follow the 

Muhammadan decorator in his treatment of minor objects of luxury, which is 
essentially the same as that of architectural ornament. Even in lus floral designs 
the tendency of the Muslim artist is in favour of a formal, over-symmetrical con- 
x cntionalism, calculated to harmonize with his favourite geometrical patterns. 
Akbar’s taste inclined to a more interesting naturalism, as displayed in the exqui¬ 
site ornament on bis cenotaph executed a few yeans after his death, and designed 
in his spirit. The art of painting, in the exercise of which greater liberty was 
assumed, will be discussed at considerable length in the concluding chapter. 
Transitional It is a common error to suppose that the ancient Semitic prohibition of images. 
MuMdnuiii repeated in the Koran, invariably prevented Muhammadan artists from repre- 
coin*, with sen ling the forms of living creatures, real or imaginary'. As a matter of fact, the 
figure type® prohibition, although respected as a rule, has been disregarded frequently in almost 
every Musalmnn country from the earliest ages of Islam to the present dnv. and 
especially in those countries, like Persia, where the Shin sect prevails, The intro¬ 
duction of figure types in many ancient Muhammadan coinages was due to the 
business necessity of maintaining for a time the forms of currency to w hich people 
had become accustomed. For example, when the So simian dynasty of Persia 
fell in the seventh century the newly appointed Arab governors continued to issue 
coins in the familiar national Form with the king's head, distinguished from lire 
native issues merely by the insertion of Arabic legends in minute diameters. In 
India Muhammad of Ghor was obliged to accept a similar compromise and 
even to issue coins bearing the image of a Hindu goddess, 

Orihod™ In most Muhammadan kingdoms such numismatic compromises with idolatry 
t&lligraphic were only temporary, and the dle-Cuttcrs of the Muslim sovereigns were ordinarily 
Lttinage. obliged to content themselves with calligraphic devices, on which much skill was 
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broad and 3.3 high, li represents two elephants with riders, locking their tusks 
and trunks together apparently in combat. 1 


Part U SCULPTURE 

Musalman representations of Jiving forms in stone or stucco of various ages 
from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Spain have been published, and 
although rare in any one country, amount in the aggregate to a considerable 
number, A few bronze figures of a ruder kind, mostly dating from the time 
of the FaUmite sovereigns of Egypt and Syria (A.D, 969-1171), are also known. : 

In India the examples of sculpture in the round or in high relief* executed to the 
order of Muhammadan princes, but probably by the hands of Hindu artists, are ex¬ 
tremely few; the most notable of which any remains exist being the elephants, some¬ 
times with riders, set up at the gateways of Fortresses, in continuance of Hindu 
custom. Nearly every stronghold of importance had its Elephant Gate {Hathipol), 
The portal of that name at Akbar's city of Fatehpur Sifcri is still guarded by the 
mutilated figures of two colossal elephants, perched on supports 12^ feet high, whose 
trunks originally were interlocked across the entrance. Aurangzeb caused the 
heads to be knocked off. The elephants, being clumsily made up of large blocks 
of hewn stone laid in mortar and joined by iron cramps, arc of no account as works 
of art. 5 Other statues, presumably of Hindu origin, which once guarded the Ele¬ 
phant Gates of Gwalior, Mandu, and other fortresses have been destroyed. 

William Finch* the English traveller* who visited Agra early in the reign or 
Jahangir (1610), there saw ’a second gate, over which are two Rajaws in stone, 
who were slain in the King's Dcrbar before the King's eyes, for being overbold 
in speech, they selling their lives bravely, in remembrance of which they are 
hcere placed’. From a note appended by Purchas, it would seem that the two 
Rtijaws’ were mounted on elephants. The note states 

' h is aid that ihey were two Brothers, R«bools, Tutors to a Pnnee, their nephew, whom the 
King demanded of them They refused, and were committed . bui drew on the Officer*, stew 
twelve, and m Iasi, by multitudes oppressing, were dam, and here have Elephants of stone and ifum- 
selves figured.'* 

Mr, Keene is of opinion that the allusion probabtv is to the three sons of 
Akhiraj* son of Akbar’s brother-in-law* Raja Bhagwan Das of Jaipur, killed 
in a fight arising out of a tumult caused by themselves in the Palace 1 .’ Whoever 
the originals may have been. Finch’s testimony is clear that two statues of men 
over one of the gates of the Agra Fort were erected by order of either Akbar or 
Jahangir, and Purchase note indicates that they were mounted on elephants, 

The simitar, but wholly distinct, statues of elephants with riders which formerly 
stood at tin: Delhi Gale of the Delhi Fort, and of which fragments stilt exist, 
have been the subject of so much discussion and misunderstand! nc that it is 
desirable to state the facts as recently elucidated by the officers of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey. The statements in all the ordinary books of reference arc erron¬ 
eous. The Delhi groups certainly possessed considerable merit as works of art. 
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may have been influenced by the precedent set, at Agra bv hU father. 1 
Staijic of A life-size statue of a horse in red sandstone standing on the left-hand side 
a nof.v.. 0 j t [, e Sikaxtdra road about two miles from Agra, near the garden of Suraj Bhaii. 
and opposite a masonry Muhammadan tomb, mny be a work of Mughal age, but 
n 01 rung definite about it is known, and no photograph is available. 'Mr, Beghr's 
conjecture that it may date from the time of Sikaiuiar 1 odi the idol-breaking 
Sultan in the fifteenth century, is extremely improbable/ 


P«'t til CALLIGRAPHY AND DECORATIVE RELIEFS 

22*50?: T h « Arabi( t al P habet “ ils various forms, as used for writing both the Arabic 
Aimer! a ™ languages, is so well adapted for decorative purposes, that almost 

every Muhammadan budding of importance is freely adorned with texts from 



the Koran or other inscriptions arranged decorative!v to form part of the archi¬ 
tectural design, and often signed as the work of famous caliicraphists A good 
early Indian example of such calligraphic decoration is afforded by the great arch 
of she Ajmer mosque, where the outer line of wriiine is in the angular KtSic scrim 
while the other fines are in a more rounded Arabic character' I titer examples 
from fado-Muhammadan buildings or aU styles and ages might he multiplied 
indefinitely* 1 

Musatman figure sculpture in die found has, as we have seen, slight artistic 
vaIue . and is interesting chiefly as a curiosity. But Musatman decorative sculp¬ 
ture m bas-relief applied to architecture may fairly claim on its merits to take 
at least equal rank with first-rate Italian work of the kind (Plate 171 A. Band Q. 
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of geometrical patterns, generally pleasing, although wearisome when examined 
in large numbers, are Uie most characteristic forms or Muhammadan la tl ice-work, 
which t$ seen at its best in the Gujarat (Ahtnadabad) and Mughal buildings. The 
designs both in Gujarat and the earlier Mughal work have been often influenced 
by Hindu t radii ion. The Muslim artists used the lattice, not only for windows, 
but also for the panels of doors and for screens or railings round tombs with 
excellent effect, 

Ahitiiidnh.itl, Die most beautiful traceries at AJvmndahad arc to be seen in ten nearly semi- 
circular windows of Sidi Sayyad's mosque built about A_D. 1500. which may be 
fairly described as- the most artistic stone Lattice-work to be found anywhere in 
the world, I give two examples--one with geometrical patterns* and 'the other 
with the tree motive of Hindu origin, which should be compared with the modem 
carving in the Mysore Palace. 

1 It would be difkult ' E'crguasmi ohwtrvcy, To excel ihc 'till with which the vcifeuible Ibtmj arc 
ConVentfonahrcd just to the extent required for the purpose. Dui equal <irnqi;^ also or the luhjoct 
b> the three ordinary tree* and four paliui lake- it out line category of direct irolluiiori of uuture. 
and renders it jflieienily ilnicturaJ for ns Mtuuiion : but p:rhap* flie grsatni »ti!l U diown In the 
even manner in which the pattern is spread over the whole surface. There are some exquisite 
vpecitnoi> 'ii smeery in precious marble at Agra arul Delhi, but none quire equal to this.' 1 

The material of the Ahmadabad windows is Gujanu sandstone. (Plate 173.) 

MughaL The examples of well-designed and wdl-exeeuied open-work tracery, chiefly 
in marble, at Agra and Delhi are so numerous that it is difficult i i .'.elect hpkal 
specimens. But it is tmprjssible to do better than to illustrate the style of Akbar's 
time from the tomb of Salim Chishii at Fatehpur-Sikri. built A.D. 1571. 
PI to 174A reproduces some of the marble screen-work enclosing the verandah, 
exhibiting an elegant and effective combination of a geometrical" pattern with a 
conventionalized plant design. 

The well-known railing round flic cenotaph in the Taj may be taken as an 
unsurpassed example of the art in Shahjahim’s time (Plate 175). The lines of 
the repeating pattern in this case are more like Italian renaissance than Adaric 
work. According to Sir John Marshall this is the only case in which Italian 
influence can be discerned in the decorations of liie Taj. However, n sugeests li 
textile design translated into relief in stone, and considered as such is purely 
eastern. 


Part V. 1NIJIY AND MOSAIC 

Mm hie inlay The device for breaking the monotony of a wide wall surface by inserting broad 
and mosaic, bands of white marble, as employed in the fourteenth century on lhe tomb of 
Tughliik Shall, and a few years eailksF on Ala-Lid -dins g&tcwiiy* wag conunoiiJy 
used in (he Musalman an of Central Mia, Svria, and Egypt, and was freelv 
adopted for Christian buildings in Italy. In Akbar's time this early severe form 
of decoration was supplemented by mosaics made up after the Roman and 
Byzantine fashion from small tesserae, which were combined in Persian geometrical 
patterns. The grcai mosque at Fatehpur-Sikri offers many examples. Some¬ 
times the effect was enhanced by the insertion of little bits of blue or green enamel. 
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Pitrt v INLAY AND MOSAIC 

A great innovation ns effected by the introduction of the form of inlay known Pi«m dura. 
technically by the Italian name of pietra ihirn . which is composed of ham precious 
or semi-precious stones, such as onyx, jasper, earodian. etc., cut into thin shew 
and neatly bedded in sockets prepared in the marble. This process, of which 
the best comparatively small specimens are to be seen at ftam. iis ojNibk of 
producing charming decorative effects when executed by capable workmen In 
India where expense was disregarded, it was applied 10 buildings on an enormous 
scale. The bold floral mosaics made of marble or red sandstone winch appear 
on the south gateway of Akbar's tomb (1605-12) are nearly equivalent, m U l 
to mint thou”' work, but arc not identical with it. 1 1 he Mughal kings ^’idcmly 
loved flowers, which are admirably treated in ail forms of art patronized by them. 

The m«iives,.are borrowed from Persian art. Nowhere elseare the 
transforming powers of the Indian genius more evident, both m the colour and 

U TgtSta?tSdfa^2S££'rf true pierra Jura, Beordtag to Major, Cole, is Barter 
said to be that in the Col Mamial, a. domed pavilion in the small Jagmandir palucc. ” 

S UdrimmS Sj^S. h®lt in or about 1623 for Prince Khurram, onwards 
the Emneror Shihiahan, while he was an exile from his fathers court The 
'extensively emploved on the approximately contemporary imujo 
EuTofIfflS-S nSl P Apa. erected h to daughter Nju ato. ator tar 
father's death in A.D. 1621, The general effect ofthe prtm 
well shown iso far as it can be without colour) in P ' ■ | 0 f 

one of ihc white marble turrets at the comers of the tomb. The older style 

marble mosaic is seen in the lower panels. . r f „„ j.. m w hj c h Shahjahanh 

Shahjahart (1627-58) wholly abandoned, mosaic ' n ™ ™ EcettUdn imir 
probably he learned to admire wh,lc residing m the » ^ Z 

hf-fbit? bis 'recession The decoration is applied so lavishly m Lite Uj ana k 
A c” Delhi that volumes mil. he 'vnh-eproduenom of c 

Ligns, which their 

wSSSSSsSfflteifflsssss«.. 

v esamtdes bring -*■ 

SSLhfr tacr in demand identical in_ technique, u srrong ?**»*«““*» 

Z t s.*s 

83^iXUai»>.» 

have them. Now, of course, mmgs (ohn xftirsluiII was correctly 

86a«A«g M,M'7i—nn^he Ss h ond 

Kh^Ui mausoleum 'at klandu'hi^Ccnlrul India. Itie presumption of Italian onpn 

i f, w. Smith. Akbar’i Tomb. 1*1* XL1„ XLII, 
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would no longer hold good, because Mahmud Khalji, in whose honour the 
mausoleum seeing to have been erected, died in 1475.' But the details given in an 
earlier report suggest that the remains found were those of marble mosaic not of 
preira dura inlay. 

MihIcifi The decline and fall or the Mughal empire during the eighteenth century 
necessanlv involved the rapid decay of ilie arts which had ministered to the 
splendour of the imperial court. Among other arts that of producing plani 
dura inlay had been almost forgotten until about IS30, when Dr. Murray, luspector- 
Cjentr.i! of Hospitals, induced the craftsmen to revive ii for commercial purposes. 
Since that time u has been practised sufficiently 10 provide a eomtdni suptrfu of 

PTSL? 1 • . 1 Eu /°?r' n l0 PPf ts £md vi ^' ors ' but nobody d teams of decorating 
a budding m the fashion which appealed to Shahjahan the Magnificent. The 

SnSS’^ a he * '? aid ? b J 0Cls , riOW madc »t Agra arc too familiar to need 
Plate 17-A A sc ccuon °* ° m_c 11155 s P«ctmens is figured in Indian Art at Delhi. 

ocollrs ; !‘ S 3 '™ Chishli's tomb. F-ilchpur Sikri. 

™ elsewhere Glass mosaics are to b in several Shfoh Mahals, or 'glass 

cedhic^fi^ \'rTTr j A ? h t CT i AgrXi ' L ‘ lh, ' rc * and P^ces, Those in the 

veiling of lfiL 'Siiisli MM. Lahore, are said to be particular!’, well done. Bui 

fiiivli meretricious bedizenmem certainly is not fine art, and need not be Further 
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,nZ hC ° f .«ag surface with coloured enamelled bricks or 

ukis was of very ancient date m Persia, and derived ultimately from Babylonia. 

h’ l pVrit S!* rr ‘ neze f lr u m Su!iy n , ow in thc Louvrc - :ir}d w«W reproduced 

Tu h& examples of the an as practised in Achoemenkn 

imus. But the Myle of those friezes is not imitated in anv extant Indian work 
P? Intlo-Muhammadan enamelled or glazed tiles were copied from i much Inter 
development of the art m Persia, where the ancient technique apparently was never 
wholly forgotten; This Eater Persian work shows traces of Chinese influence 
M. Miceoii be! that die Muhammadan use of enamelled tiles tfimSiereta 

fourteetuh and fifteenth cenlSw dShSTSS 
Kiiarasan. From that province it seems to have spread to Samarkand, where 
wc find coloured tile facings on the tomb of Timur at the beginning of the fifteenth 
cciilury. C oloured tiles lud become known in India at an earlier date certainty 
in the first quarter of thc fourteenth and possibtv in the thineemh centtin' Ium 

^5'‘°E 'J? anpcr0rs m ? (k ,hcm fill more fashionable. 

Iht Indian work, nlthough sometimes very good, is not admitted bv exivns lo 

enamel'* ^ m CJlllcr ^ lhe colours or thc bdSLicy of the 

The fomb of Baha-ul-hakk at Multan, built between A D. !264 and J2Sfi still 
retains, or retained in 1882 when Cunningham wrote, 'some Fairly preserved 
specimens of diaper ornament in glazed tiles', which mav or mav nmdJSSS 
poraneous w„h Uw building in its original form. Tlie io5?i3 „Svd> 
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rebuilt in the seventeenth century, and Sir John Marshall is of opinion that most 
or the tile-work belongs to that age. The tomb of Baha-ul-hakk s grandson, 
Rukn-ud-din (A.D, 1320), a well-designed octagonal domed building of brick, 
in the same city, has its whole exterior 

vKWiii-lv iiniaraem -d wiih altized 1 j)c panels and siring cduisls find hatilom ais. Tin.' <.>nh 

SfSSlS^K Sl£ and m!t but «M m cmtiMied to deep •MfeMt 

poUshnl bricks, and the rcsull is both elTtctlVi and plming. wftb* 

laicr dava mere plain y&rfsicts, but to pslieuu are nusuii from hnlT an inch wwo mches. atovethe 
background- Thii Sod* of construciioa musl have h«ii very troublesome ^ j UbiCT aucd 
t> untlei table, as It mules all to beauty of variety of colour 'vith ihc light and Lade or a ra^-il 

The tile from Buhn-ul-hakk’s tomb figured by Cunningham exhibits the ’key 
mil tern' in white on a d.irk blue ground; that from Rukn-ud~din s tomb hub 
It white ground with interlacing circles in dark blue, the interspaces being partly 

111 Two* of S Lhe^mosqifcs S m' g mr\ i^Bcngatllie Thnlipara and Lotun crated Gaur dies. 

sr^Ss sr^rt sea'Jsr » 

Gaur in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, is dMpibed as 
having ‘a marked Hindu character, quite distinct from the blue, and diapered, 
and landed riles which are distinctive of Mahommadan manufacture elsewhere 
in India before the florid designs of the Mogul period came into vogue. It is 
possibla’that the art, however introduced originally, may have been known to the 
Hindus of Be net I in an imperfect form before the Muhammadan conquest. 

The Ulaceof Raja ManXeh at Gwalior, huili at the hegmun? of the sisuscmh c™l, ra 
cenl^Smoncc profusely decorated with glazed dies of various cohmrs as ul«. 

SSfcS'by Satar who recorded in his Memo,,,. "The outsric of the waUs Oicy 
have inlaid with ircen painted tOes. AU around they have inlaid the walls with 
of Plamaio trees made of painted tiles.' Cunningham, wrdmg m 1871, 

JTrovt lines of the same c4f ■«. however, bolh effeci.ve and pleading. > 

We now pass on to the more highly developed artisricuse of - JVnighat 

after the Persian manner on the walk and domes ^^^^huddtngs. M<M J period! 
the Mughal tiling is of the kind called hash or Cbm composed ol p^ej cut 
nut fmrn t nuinted sheet and laid as mosaic. The larger part dates from the 
seventeenth century with a range of colours considerably more extensive than 
lhai employed on?he early Panjab lilcs already noticed/ Such Kashi tile casing, 
sparing employed on the tomb of Slier Shah and Humayun, came largely inio 
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favour in the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan (1605-58), and continued io be 
used in Aunmgzcb’s lime. The an is now extinct. 


Tile pictures The most remarkable series of tile pictures in ihc world is the huge band on 
on wall of ihc walls of the Lahore Fort, extending from the Elephant Gate Uhttki Pof\ to 
Lahore t | 1( ; north-eastern tower of Jahangir's quadrangle for a length of 497 yards with a 
height ol 17 yard?.. Nearly the whole of this enormous surface is faced with 
painted tiles representing elephant fights, a game of polo, and other scenes. 
Dr Vogel has obtained tracings of 116 panels, of which many select examples 
have been reproduced on a reduced scale in colour. 1 
Mosque uf fhe most beautiful example of Kashi tile-work on a large scale is universally 
Waiir recognized to be the mosque built in 1634 at Lahore by the governor, Warir 
* Ut,n * Khan. The building is a well-designed domed structure with four handsome 
minarets, constructed of small thin bricks. The exterior is panelled, the panels 
and minarets being veneered with Kashi tile-work of great brilliancy, still in fairly 
good preservation (Plate I76B). 

Cbiai-U- Passing by several interesting buildings exhibiting more or less decoration in 
“““* coloured tiles we come next to the tomb near Agra known as the Oiini-ka-Rauza. 
which lias had the advantage of being exhaustively described and illustrated by 
the late Mr, E. W. Smith in a volume mainly devoted to it. The building, a large 
octagonal domed tomb of uncertain date, supposed to have been built early in the 
rdgn of Aurangzcb, in memory of Afzal Khan, a poet who died in 1639, was 
originally covered on the outside from top to bottom with mosaic in Kashi tiiine 
of various colours, worked up imo numerous patterns so as to form one unbroken 
fiat surface. It ts now much dilapidated. The ides, I of an inch thick, are bedded 
in a layer of *ine plaster ati inch thick, which was laid on a stratum of coarser 
plaster two inches in thickness. The principal colours include blues, sreens. 
orange, vermilion, lake, etc,, in a variety of delicate shades with a metallic lustre, 
the unavoidable slight irregularities of the surface producing wonderful play 
of light One illustration may be given to show the style (Plate 177A). The tomb 
also exhibits some panned internal decoration in excellent 
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another woman offering her a fruit, appears to be unique, and is supposed to date 
from the seventeenth century. The drawing is good, and the general aspect 
suacesis European influence, of which there was plenty in those times. 1 nc 
broken tile from Delhi (Plate 177C) presents a humped bull and flowers in bnlhaM 
colours. The fragments of a hunting scene on two perfect tiles tPlato 
and Plate 178A) from Lahore arc vividly designed and,. 1 think, rightly rclcrrea 
»a the seventeenth century, when such pictures of Persian origin were much in 
fashion, The floral devices on the Lahore tiles (Plates 178B and C ) are pretty 

^Tl^modcm^tic-work of Sind and Multan is described in various books dealing Sind lilts, 
with the industrial arts. The oldest Sind tiles on the Dabgir raosaue and Mirza 
Jani Beg's mosque at Tatta, dating from about A.D. 1509, exhibit only two coIouts, 
a deep neh blue and a pale turquoise blue, on a white ground, and so resemble 
the early Multan tiles.' Multan used to be reckoned as m Sind, not in the Punjab, 

as it is now. 
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Chapter Fifteen 

PAINTING 

Port /. THE GUJARATI SCHOOL 

T hu study of Indian painting has of lute been greatly advanced by the work of 
Goetz. Mehta, and Percy Brown, land many other recent writers}, However, 
a great deal [stillI remains to be done, before an acceptable classification 
of the various schools is arrived at. Dr. Coomajaswamy was among the first 
investigators of Indian palming. It is therefore only right to outline his pioneer 
views at the head of this chit pier. To him, above all else, Indian miniature* 
paiming is divided into two, the foreign Muhammadan school which rose under 
Persian tuition during the reigns of the Mughal emperors, and in contradistinction, 
an ancient, indigenous, wholly Indian school, which he designates ‘Rajput’, and 
treats of as persisting 'in Rajputa.na and the Himalayas ... up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, comparatively little affected by the Persian and European 
influences which enter so largely into [heart of the Mughal Court*.’ ' . . Rajput 

pain ting’, he writes, ‘has none of the characteristics of a new art. It is, on the 
contrary, related to the classic art of Aianta, as the Hindu language and literature 
arc related to the older Prakrits and lo Sanskrit. . . . The Rajput paintings, 
indeed, show a remarkable combination of folk idioms with ancient hieratic 
design,* 1 Mughal ;in, on the other hand, is a purely miniature art, unrelated to the 
ancient Indian frescoes. It is courtly not popular, secular not religious, material 
not spiritual 

Modem Several objections may be made to this radical division. For one thing, it is 
ittjjdof perfectly evident that both schools share a common technique, seemingly derived 
research, from Persian painting. Furthermore, a closer study of ‘Rajput Painting', shows 
it also to be a 'courtly 1 art, associated wtih the capitals of various ruling dynasties, 
It is also evident that on the one hand, the Hindu Krishna and Ragmato ’subjects 
of the 'Rajput 1 schools are often embodied in purely ‘Mughal’ renderings, although 
they are of course commoner in Hindu Jaipur and Garwhal than in Delhi; on ilic 
other hand. it is equally evident that magnificent examples of ‘Rajput’ portraiture 
exist, fulfilling the same demand as ‘Mughal* portraiture. Lastly. Goetz* study of 
costume and, still more conclusively, various dated examples of ‘Rajput’ paintings, 
prove without a shadow of doubt dial the bulk of ‘Rajput’ paint in c is posterior to, 
rather than contemporary with the great ‘Mughal’ work of the "court artists of 
Akbar and Jahangir. 

Jain This criticism or Coomaraswamy’s primary classification is reinforced by a study 
paintings, of the few examples of pre-Mughal Indian miniature-paintings known to us. 
These arc mostly illustrations to Jain palm-leaf manuscripts, and the school has 
therefore become generally known as \lain f ’ Tliis is unfortunate for tin- art 
was not confined to religious subjects. It appears likely that many purely secular 
examples exist, such as is the MS. of Vasanta Vtiasa described and iUii&trmod by 
Mehta. * This was written during the reign of Ahmad Shah Kuth-ud-din of 
Gujarat in A.D. 1451; only two older examples of the school are known. The 
MS. in question is written on a long roll of prepared cotton, 35 feet 6 inches long 

* Kltitmm Art* Hulk fin. tfostofl, *vL 4^ f»f hne Arti, Bostfrrr alia hit l&tm Arr Jtmr t\ut in ■ 
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and just oyer 9 inches wJcfe, T lie colours are bid on Hat and there is a prepon¬ 
derance of red and yellow, the hody-ground being yellow. Feature* are usually 
rendered hah-face, but occasionally side-face, the long almond-shaped eye of the 
Indian canon ot beamy being greatly exaggerated. Trees arc purtmved formally 
as lozenges containing branch and foliage: (his treaiment is usual in Indian art 
but. is not found in the frescoes at Ajanta and Eliora, where foliage, blossom, and 
h.iit. are Ujxijiu*L!.Jy reproduced. Here, except in the case of banana irec^. and 
mangoes, the treatment is strictly formal in a rather slovenly way; outy here and 
[here doc* any attempt at design lighten the and convention. The tiguVe-d rawing 
is weak, but fortunately the costume with its detail of jewellery and treating scarf 
and waist-cloth is faithfully and delightfully set down. On the whole cne.is 
impressed bv the candour of this naive art. the purpose of which is frankly book- 
jtlustration. as indeed was the primary' purpose ol the masters whose work still 
glows on ihe dark walls or Ajanta and Eliora. 

Indimi costume as shown in these paintings is proven conservative. The men 
wear the waist-doth {dhoti), longer short, with .1 scarf for the shoulders. Jewelled 
head-dresses of various kinds are worn, but more commonly the hair was dressed 
with flowers. Die pyjama and the women'', veil do not appear. It is evident 
tim\ tie opstumo of fiReenth-caotiiiy Gujarat must be indued of as hewg ukin to 
thid nf Ajanta. not of Delhi and Agra. The subsequent change speaks clearly 
of a far deeper penetration of Mughal influence liian lias luLherlo been allowed for. 

As has been said the bulk of the known illustrated MSS, of this school arc Jain. 
Of these the earliest appears to be Ihe Kalpa Siam in the Patan library' dated in the 
y’car A.D. 1237, Two representative MSS. are the finlpa Sutras respectively in 
llw India Office Library (A.D. 1427), uml the British Museum lA.D. 1464). The 
MSS. in the Boston Museum, illustrated in volume iv of the Catalogue of the Indian 
Collections, form pcrliaps the best group for comparative study. There are also 
several excellent examples in the Chose collection in Calcutta, including otic Jmcd 
m A.D. 1480. The illustrations (Plates 1 7^13, C and D) are from a MS. in the 
British Museum. 

Since all these fifteentli-cenluiy paintings seem to belong to Gujarat. Gujarati' 
would be a preferable title to 'Jain*. As a local school they are closdv comparable 
with the few examples of medieval Nepalese paintings in existence. 

Part It. MUGHAL PAINTING 

It i$ undeniable that Indian miniature-painting is largely derived from Persia, 
although the essential 'Indianess' of the work is a 1st) undeniable. Persian painting 
is divided chronologically into three periods, the Mongol, the Timurid. and the 
Safavid, As a branch of Islamic art, ii exists as the result of a direct breach of the 
Lun\ for it is written (hat whosoever makes a representa tion of a figure, human or 
animal, shall give It his soul at ihe Day of Judgement and so come to perdition. 
Unlit the collapse of the Caliphate of Baghdad it seems that the Law was upheld, 
for no illuminated Arab manuscripts are known to exist before the end of the 
thirteenth century. It seems that Islamic painting came into existence under the 
somewhat heterodox Aiyubile sultans, whose coins bear on the reverse ihe head 
of the Byzantine Christ. The most import am earl; MS, is the Schafer Mukamui 
of Hariri (Bibliofluque Nalionale: Arabc. No. 5847), made in the year A.D. 1237, 
In these pictures one sees a vital pictorial sense struggling to embody itself in foreign 
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and decadent forms. Byzantine influence is obvious, the nimbus vestments, 
dr-i pery, and the architectural sell mg being borrowed cn Hue. One is a Iso reinirtded 
of the an of the Persian porters and of the older tradition Thai lies ;ii the root of 
Sassanian an. . . . Islamic art was created in a land that had witnessed the rise, 
modification, and decay of many schools of an. Assyrian and Greek influences 
are blended in ihe colonnades of ihe Apadana of Xerxes, and Hast and West, 
Baetria and India, Sassaman and Chinese met in the markets of ihe Taklamakan 
trade-routes, lung before the coming of the Mongols released Persian art from its 
religious bonds, As lias l>cen $aid t foreign influence is paramount in these early 
pictures, but the drawing is full of interest, and when displaying familiar things, 
Horses and horsemen, and their furniture and arms, has a native vigour of its own. 

Under the Abbasids Arab painting flourished in the great cities of the Tigris 
valley, Baghdad, Wash, and Basrah, Its development and very existence was 
cm short with everything else that represented the Caliphate at its greatest, in the 
year A,D. 1258, the date or the Mongol invasion. The flood of destruction passed 
away and good arose out of evil. Under Mongol rule China was in direct contact 
with Persia. Byzantine influence and whatever remnants of decadent classicism 
UTal Mill lingered on, died away before a steady current of influence from the East, 
It has been pointed out that Hulagu had Christian wives and that the Mongols 
favoured Christianity in the face of Islam, El has also been stressed that Centra! 
Asia and especially t he Tarim Basin was a polyglot meeting-place of foreign cultures, 
western, Chinese, and Indian, However, from the point of view of Persian paint¬ 
ing, Chinese art was the dominant art of the period. China was the Source of 
Persian technique and inspiration, not only indirectly by the importation of Chinese 
wares, but, it is said, direcLly by the introduction of Chinese craftsmen, potters and 
embroiderers, as well as painters. So arose in the Mongol cities nf Maraghan, 
Sulunut, and Tabriz, a well established art destined li> a Jong and illustrious 
history, 1 

The Mongol period (1258-1335) drew to its mrbulcnt dose, and out of chaos 
emerged the house of Timur under whom civilization and art awoke to new life 
in the cities of the Oxus. Bokhara and Santarqand. Of this house came Babar, 
the founder of the Mughal Empire of India. In Timurid Persia architecture 
flourished. Shah Rukh of Herat, son of Timur, himself ,i poet, maintained 
conrt-pjinters, one of whom journeyed to China with an embassy. At the end 
of the fifteenth century Sultan Husain Mirza gathered at his court ihe most famous 
artists of his time among them Bihzad. the painter, 

After die death of Husain Mirza in 1506 Bihzad was employed at the court of 
the Safavid Shah Ismail. Under the new dynasty Persian painting entered upon 
its period of romanticism. Timurid clarity and restraint were east aside and 
design and colour are lavishly conceived. At its best under Shah Abbas at the 
end of the sixteenth century, this period inevitably led to decadence. 

The history of Mughal painting begins with the name of Mir Sayyid All. In 
tile year 1525 Babar set out upon the conquest of India, a land, however, of which 
he did not conceive highly. Five years later he was dead. In 1546 Humayun. 
his son, was deprived of his empire by the Afghan, Sher Shah, and until his final 
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victory in 1555 existed as a landless refugee. One year of this period was spoil 
at I he Safiivk! court at Tabriz, where Shuh Tahmasp now ruled. Bihzad was 
dead, but the work of a young painter, Mir Sayyid All, was already attracting 
attention. His father, Mir Mansur of Badakshun. who was also a painter, was a 
contemporary of Bihzad’s. Another painter of growing reputation also attracted 
the notice of the exiled emperor; this was Abdtis Samad. 

In 1550 both these artists joined Humayun’s court at Kabul, It was here that \mir 
Mir Savyid Ali was commissioned to supervise the illustration of the romance lUnph. 
of Amir Hamzah (Dasmn-i-Amir Hamzah) in twelve volumes of a hundred folios **““*"**■ 
cuch. Sixty of these illustrations painted in tempera colours on prepared cotton 
cloth arc in Vienna, and twenty-five of them in the Indian Museum, South 
Kensington (Plate 180), Thev must probably be attributed to the artists ot the 
imperial court working under Mir Sayyid Ali, rather than to that painter himself. 

After Huronytin’s death Mir Sayyid Ali continued to work at the court of Akbar, 
and also performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. The style of these early Mughal 
paintings is. of course, largely safavid, but It is evident that modification and 
developments have already taken place. It is said that Bihzad added skill in port¬ 
raiture to the art of painting; portraiture is further developed in Mughal painting. 

Also a greater use is made" of relief and the range of colours is larger and more 
striking. There is something, too, about the use of flower and foliage that is 
un-Persian and wholly Indian. A certain simplicity and breadth of design 
dominate* the wealth'of detail; the microscopic rendering of costume and 
accoutrements, textile hangings and architectural details is doubly delight nil in 

so much as it is never obtrusive. , . 

Such platings on prepared fabric are common in India* It appears ruu paper 

itself was rare, or at any rate that large sheets were hard to obtain. 

Summing up the technique and quality of early Mughal painting, it mey be 
said that it was an offshoot of the Safavid school, the handiwork of artists trained Mjgj 
in the school of Bihzad. 1 However, as has been said, the local character ot the r 
detail as shown in the portrayal of the Indian countryside and of its Bowers and 
foliage is proof of complete acclimatization, promising vigorous development. 

Akbar succeeded to the insecure throne of his father when still a boy with this Piling 
distinction: that whereas Babar and Huntayun were rulers m n foreign land, 11 u : l ' ■ 
Uc was native bom. Hie culture of his court did not merely reflect at a distance 
the splendour of Bukhara and Samarqand. The building of Fatehpui Sikn in 
1569 heralded a new era of Indian rule. And after the architects, masons, and 
sculptors had done their work, painters were called in to decorate the walls of the 
public halls and priva t c a pa rtmenl s. The a r l of l hes e pain t mgs. a* far asm ay 
be judged from what remains of them (Plate 181 A), was „■ t 

the Mughal mi matures, the colours being applied upon a ground of white pigment 
laid directly upon the sandstone. Some of the paintings arc purely Persian in 
S&fdSm arc Indian. It is evident tig many artists were empoyed, each 
wottdng in his own style. As the result of this 

a school of court -pa inters was set un under the Emperors direct control, Uk 
P rrd m /lists Mir Sawid Ali and Abdtis Samad being, of course, prominent. 

Controller of the Revenues of Multan.* 
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Wall- The wall-paintings of Fatchpur arc fully described in £. \V. Smith's book. The 
paintings. Mughal Architecture of Fafhpur-Sikri„ from which Plate 181A is taken. The 
treatment is flat, no shading being made use of. One scene in which winged figures 
play a pari is called "The Annunciation’ by the local guides, Chinese motives 
such as dragon-clouds appear as an inheritance from the parcel Persian school. 
That the arts of painting and sculpture were closely united is proved by many 
of the bas-relief punch where flowering trees and animal forms are represented 
in a very naturalistic manner. * 1 It Has been said that Mughal miniature-painting 
are wall-paintings in little, a statement which tends to be confusing, since neither 
branch of Mughal painting has anything in common with the ancient Indian 
schools of painting of Ajanta and Gujarat, except certain inclinations to bright 
colouring anti hue line-drawing which seem temperamcntally inherent in Indian 
artists. 

Cnlligrapliy. tn Persia and India, ns in China, calligraphy was regarded as a line art worthy 
of the most serious study, and musters of U Enjoyed fame throughout Asia like 
that of great painters in Europe. They were careful to sign and date rheir 
works, which were eagerly collected by connoisseurs. Abul Fazl gives a list of 
calligraphic experts, among whom in Akburs time the most e minent was 
Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who surv ived the emperor for six years. Many 
of the albums in the London collections containing miniatures' include hundreds 
of specimens of beautiful writing in various styles and of different periods, which 
often seem to have been more valued than the drawings and paintings associated 
with them. Abul Fazl enumerates eight vail (graphical systems as current 
during the sixteenth century in Iran (Persia), Tunrn (Turkistan), India, and Turkey, 
distinguished one from the other by differences in the relative proportion of straight 
and curved lines, ranging from the Kirfic with five-sixths of straight lines to the 
A fastalik, Akbar’s favourite script, with nothing but curved strokes. The forms 
of the Arabic alphabet used for writing Persian, although not distinctly remini¬ 
scent of pictorial hieroglyphs, as the'Chinese characters are, lend themselves 
readily to artistic treatment, and even Europeans may understand to some extent 
the high technical skill of the masters of the calligraphic art, and admire (fie 
beauty of their productions. But full enjoyment and appreciation arc possible 
only to persons familiar with the character from infancy and sensitive to all the 
associated ideas, 1 

‘Among ihe general characteristics or Chinese painting the saoia .inking, and the one which Lias 
prevailed most arongty throughout il* long historical evolution, >g the graphic qualiiv oF lhfi painting; 
Chinese painter- are, first of all, draughtsmen and calligraphisU . The dilfcrent legends alt cam 
out the leading idea of the common origin and essential unity or writing and painting, ami this unity 
is constantly insisted upon by Cliincse critics of the two arts/* 

The same idea dominated the Persian artists anti their Indian imitators at Akbar’s 
court. Abul Fazl, accordingly, devotes Ain 34 of Ids Institutes of Akhar to the 
discussion of the ‘Arts of Writing and Painting*, passing tiiituraMv from the 
account of calligraphic systems summarized above to the invaluable notice of the 
early history of Indo-Persian painting, which forms our only source of knowledge 
of the subject other than the information to be gleaned laboriously by minute 


0«N con¬ 
nexion of 
calligraphy 
and 

painting. 
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study in detail of individual works, M. Huart sums up the dose relations 
between calligraphy and Asiatic painting in the phrase: Eii Orient la miniature 
n'esl que la sefvnnle da la calligraphic ' The- phrase, however, is not applicable 
to the ancient Hindu schools of painting. which, except in so far as they may have 
been influenced by Chines. 1 and Persian idca% were independent of the scribe's 
art. None of the many varieties of the square Bra hunt or Sanskrit script ever 
tempted the calligraphist to regard his manuscript as a picture, nor did anybody 
dream of collecting specimens of writing in that script merely for the sake of their 
beauty. 

The rapidity with which the teaching of AbdltS Samad and his Musalman Dsuwamh 
colleagues was assimilated and then modified by scores of Hindu artists of various fcahw. 
castes is in itself sufficient proof that the foreign teachers must have found trained 
indigenous scholars with whom to work. Men accustomed to draw and paint 
could easily learn new methods and 0 foreign si vie, but not even the despotic power 
of Akbar would have been able to create a numerous school of Hindu artists out 
of nothing. 

This inference, inevitable from a general survey of the fads, is established with 
certainty by The positive testimony of Abul Far! that Daswanth, who disputed 
with Rasa wan the first place among the Hindu painters of Akbar’s court, had 
‘devoted Ills whole life to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw 
and paint figures even on walk'. 1 le was the son of a poor man, a member of the 
Kahar or palanquin-hearer caste: and when such a man, in spite of all social 
disadvantages, could become a professional artist* many Olliers more favourably 
situated musi hate done the same. Das want If s genius was rescued from obscurity 
by the royal favour ‘One day,* writes the courtly historian, ‘the eye of His 
Majesty fell on him; his talent was discovered, and lie himself handed over to the 
Khajali [seif. Abdus Samad). In a short time he surpassed all painters and 
became the first master of the age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was 
dimmed by the shadow of madness; he committed suicide. He has left many 
masterpieces,* Abul Fari goes on to ^av that the work of Rasa wan is so excel¬ 
lent that many connoisseurs preferred him to Daswamh. 

As has been said the Koran, following the Semitic principle formulated in the D,t [ c ^ rd ° f 
Mosaic Second Command mem. absolutely forbids Muslims to make the likeness ' n n 1 !;^ 1 
of anything in heaven or on earth; and the prohibition has been anti is strictly 1 ' 

obeyed, with rare exceptions, in alt countries and at all times, so far 
as the decoration of mosqvtes and other buildings devoted to religious purposes 
is concerned/ in book illustrations* however, such liberty is commonly assumed. 

The Persians* adherents of the Shia sect of Islam, always have been especially lax 
in (heir open disregard of ihe Koranic prohibition. The Mughal emperors of 
Indin looked to Iran Tor the graces of civilization, and it was natural that Akbar 
should desire to add the charms of Persian pictorial art to Ihe amenities of his 
court, Regarding himself us Head of the Church and pontiff of a new religion, 
he cared little about the Prophet, and at a private party was heard by Ids Boswell 
Webserver 

Thm: arc many ituu hate patnnng, but such men 1 dislike. It appear* to roe as if a pointer had 
(pule peculiar means of recognising God; for a paintet in sketching anything l hat has life, and in 

1 TWO cmopvmuI cutarc Citce bt Mificun The Kiialif >n the wills PniBtifW*, «« .*f AH, wiUn-luw of the 
Aisd-ul-Mallk; 4_D.6*.Alfl3) erected* ffliwjue alJerLrialecn Prophet. and unoilief. pofeapi representing Fniitu voted 
itccnraicO «nh imrici- <tf t|* iWiphet *a<) painiitici of ‘ if,marl UVr mmeintan, Mine t>, tro- 1. 
beaten .nid he El Die JunuE Momiuc al Ufahu;i eshxhit* 
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dtii king ils limb* one iiftcf the otter, mini couie to frel thill he catinct btfllnw individuality upon hr 
wort, and h ihuv forced to think «F GikJ. the Giver of life, and uilj thus increase in know led ge ’ 

Akbar's He found no d ilTIcuky in gratifying his taste, Liberal pay and abundant 
liberal honour drew crowds of artists, both foreigners and Indians, Muslims, and Hindus, 
jutrcnagjj. l0 magnificent court, where the more distinguished were enrolled as mansabdars, 
or members of the official nobility and assigned ample salaries. His system of 
government making no distinction between civil and military employ, or rather 
giving military titles to all official rank, ihe successful artists ranked as army 
officers of good standing, while their assistants and allies gilders, binders, and the 
Like, were enrolled either as members of the imperial bodyguard (n/iodf), or as 
private soldiers, with pay ranging from fifteen to thirty rupees a month, sufficient 
for comfortable subsistence. The industry of all grades was stimulated by weekly 
inspections, at which His Majesty generously rewarded merit, 
imperial Imperial libraries of large extent were formed at Agra, Delhi, and other places, 
libraries, stored with all that was best in Asiatic literature, both originals and Persian 
translations, lhe volumes being enshrined in the richest bindings, and adorned 
with miniatures regardless of expense. 

For example, the Ratmmntah, or Persian abridged translation of Ihc Mafia- 
hharaia , with preface dated A.D. 1588, now ;ti Jaipur, is said to have cost 
£40.000 sterling; and Colonel Hanna estimates that his copy of the Ramayana, 
now at Washington, must have cost quite half that sum.’ The Akbarnumiih. 
from which 117 large paintings are preserved at South Kensington, was a similar 
work, and Abut Fazi mentions many others. ; According to the Spanish priest. 
Father Sebastian Manrique, who was at Agra in 1641, the imperial library at 
that city contained 24,000 volumes, valued by him at the astounding figure of 
6,463,731 rupees, or £720,000 sterling, an average per volume of almost 270 
rupees, equivalent then to about £30.* 

Destruction The libraries thus formed were maintained and increased by Jahangir, 
of ihe Shahjahan, and Aurnngzeb (1605-1707); and even the weak successors of the 
librae^ Great. Mogul were not indifferent to I he delights of choice books and dainty 
pictures/ But the political convulsions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
destroyed the imperial libraries, with most of ihe similar collections formed by 
subordinate potentates like the Rohilla chief and the Nawab-Vazir of Gudh/ 
Fragments of these wonderful accumulations are now scattered over the world 
in private and public collections, and although constituting but a small fraction 
of the great mass once in existence, supply ample material for the history of 
Jndo-Persian calligraphy and the sister art of the miniaturist. Many of these 
paintings have had adventurous histories. 
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When Shahjahan begun to grow old, his lour tons, each eager to secure for 
himself the succession to the throne, engaged in bitter, internecine strife. 
Aurnngzeb, the third son, ;i master of craft and guile, won the prize, imprisoned 
his father, and assumed power in 1658. Dura Shikoh, his eldest brother, doubly 
hateful ns a rival and a heretic was pursued, to the death with unrelenting rigour. 

Driven into the desens of Sind, he was foully betrayed, and. to augment his alflic* 
lion, before readiiag Lite house of his be l raver, 

Vwcheil by tl foot mweflgtr tlx %ad iiildtktrfice of the Jenlh of ifin; one of his wiw» whom Its loved 
fasti* 4nJ who h&d iicx^aipatiicil turn .ihv&y* during hi* mkTmuftt*, He learnt thut bud died 
oi heal ai>d ilwt*. not being able to find a drop of wsIjcf in \ht couitrn 10 assuage her thirst. The 
Ptinoft was so affected by the a tint that ft* fell a* though ht: were dead. 1 * 

The memory of tins sad tale ts recalled by a beautiful tittle album now preserved 
in the India Office Library, which bears the unhappy prince's autograph 
inscription w ritten across a splash of gold smeared over the delicately decorated 
fly-leaf; 'This album was presented to his nearest and dearest friend the Lady 
Nadirah Begum, by Prince Muhammad Dam Shikoh, son of the Emperor 
Shahjahan, in the year 1051 [ -A.D. 1641-2)/ 

The illustration of manuscripts was only one form of Indo-Persian art, and Albums, 
that, as M. Bloehei truly observes, was not always the most successful. The 
highest achievements of the Indian draughtsmen and colourists were often 
attained in separate pictures of varying sizes, which were frequently bound in 
albums, like that given by Dara Shikoh to his beloved wife. The British Museum 
collection Includes many such albums, some of which, such as Hafiz Ralminfs 
volume, constitute historical portrait galleries of the deepest interest. The fashion 
set by the court of Delhi and followed by all the feudatory courts and many indi¬ 
vidual nobles, was passed on to the wealthy English ‘Nabobs’ in the latter part 
ol the eighteenth century, who gladly seized opportunities of procuring specimens 
and bringing them home. Certain pictures in B.M. MS. Add 18801 were much 
admired by Sir Joshua Reynolds in July 1777. 

Occasional memoranda of prices give some notion of the pecuniary value Price*, 
of such pictures. One of those specially noticed by Sir Joshua—a large sketch 
of Shahjahun holding court “is marked Rupees 200, equivalent in those days 
to at least £25 sterling. In the Johnson Collection at the India Office formed 
by Warren Hasling’s banker. Richard Johnson, a drawing of Nftwub Shayista 
IGian. a great noble of Aurangzeb’s time fvol. xxii, fol. 5), is priced Rupees 170, 
and in an 0 thei volume a numbci of more ordinary small portraits arc priced 
at 25 rupees each. During the nineteenth century the taste for the work of the 
school was lost by both Europeans and Indians, and very few persons seemed to 
care what happened to the pictures, which were then procurable for nominal 
sums. Interest in them has now been revived, chiefly by reason of Mr. HuvcU's 
efforts and the publications of French scholars. According to Badaoni, Akbar's 
hostile critic, the courtiers' taste for illuminated books had been stimulated in 
His time by a certain amount of compulsion, and u was natural that, during the 
'great anarchy’ or the Maratha period, when the influence of the Delhi court 
sank to nothing, the amount of liberat patronage by the minor native courts should 
diminish, Nevertheless, even during those stormy times much meritorious 
portrait work was produced, and some good portraiture was executed as late 
as the nineteenth century, 

1 Tavcfimsf* rrmli, tnrctt V Ball, 1 15& 
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When Bernier was writing to Colbert in 1669, early in the reign of Aurang/.cb, 
who hud the Puritan dislike for art, the position of art ists had become much Jess 
favourable than that enjoyed by them in the days of Akbar, Jahangir, and 
Shahjuhm T he observant French physician, a thoroughly trustworthy witness, 
described as follows the relations between artists and their patrons, or rather 
taskmasters, as seen by him: 

“Qm it excite wotidei that under liitse mcum.%tan«s [of gr/n ra! mterrt (he *rt<< do ru>( flourish 
here as they would Ju under belter government, or as they flourish jn our happier l raiice? No artist 
run be expected to give his mind to his culling id the midst of ;i people who are either wretchedly poor, 
or who, if rich, an appearance of poverty , and who regard not tlie beauty and excellence, bm 

the cheapness of an snide; a people whose graiukcs pay for s work of an vomukrably under it> 
value, mill ueecriling to tlicir own caprice, and who do not hesitate U< punish ju importunate artist or 
iradssman with the korfah, that tang and terrible whip hanging m ever} Omnih's itu.Mc/mtft's] tnite 
h it not enough to damp the ardour of any artist when he feds tha t he can never hope to attain to 
any distinction'f . . The am in the Indies would long ago have toil I heir heutity and delicacy if the 

monarch and principal Omrahs did not keep in their pay a number of artists who work in tiieir houses, 
reach the children, and are simulated to exertion by the hope of reword nod the feu; of the Lorrak 
The protection afforded fay powerful patrons to rich merchants and tradesmen who pay the workmen 
rather higher wages leads also to preserve the art*. I suy, “rather higher wages*for it should not be 
inferred from Uie goodness of the manufactures that lhe workman is held in esteem, or arrives n a siale 
of independence. Noth mi: but sheer necessity of blows from a cudgel keeps lum employed ' 

In a subsequent passage the author describes (he workshops attached to crcat 
houses: 

'In one hall embroiderers are busily employed, superintended by a mailer, lit un other you «s I he 
“oUlsTriitlis, in a third, painters, &c.‘* 

Bernier's description of the servile position of artists, while applicable specialty 
to the experts in the industrial arts, must have been generally true also for that 
of i he professors of the fine an of painting, A tyrannical ‘Omrah* and his 
henchmen would not have drawn nice distinctions between the artist who painted 
the miniatures and the embroiderers or carvers who executed the binding of a 
sumptuous manuscript. Indeed die binding is sometime* as much a work "of art 
as Lhe pictures are. 1 

Excepting the modern Delhi minialtires in ivory, the frescoes, the early paintings 
on cotton, and a Tew pictures on vellum, the Indo-Persian paintings are ail executed 
on paper.' ! do not know any Indian examples of painting on silk in the Chinese 
manner. The 1 ndo-Persia a* like other Asiatic artists, conceived every object 
as being bounded by lirm lines, and consequently, his first step was the drawing 
of an out line. For the illustration of ordinary Persian books, according to M. 
Blue hot, the outline drawn directly on the page in red or black chalk was filled in 
wit It colours at once. For more costly and elaborate volume', the process was 
more complicated, the illustrations being executed upon n separate sheet sub- 
sequently applied to Lite blank space left in the manuscript. That sheet was first 
covered with a layer of very line plaster, mixed in a solution of gum am hie. The 
outline was then drawn upon the perfectly smooth surface thus obtained and 
opaque body-colours, mixed with water, were laid on in successive levers, just 
as in oil-painting, but with the difference that mistakes could not be*rectified, 

mmrfmzhi fume ri p 

* Col Hanna 1 ! CuIUctkai, new ai WiiJutitfpfti U. $, A., 
indutbal lim* mjthpZct on vellum. namely, So 2$ r 
J thDTOT -HttlPlHK -II (Llf).’ V.I *- - i ' f IrtfcLc^; 

Mild N« ifr, iialyat- 


* fcmfcf, Ttmits, ihumI Coniidhk, pp. 22£, 238. 
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executed with a brush of a single hair, an instrument requiring the utmost correct¬ 
ness of eye and hteadiness of humd. The collections m London contain many 
examples of unfinished drawings and paintings, which* if examined critically 
by experts would reveal fully me Indian methods of work, and show how far they 
agreed with or differed front the Persian methods described by M. Blochct ft 
muj be pointed out that portraits often exist in duplicate and triplicate 

The blue was ordinarily obtained from powdered lapis lazuli, imported from 
Badakshan. but indigo blues appear in early book illustrations of Hindu subjects. 
Hie reds used were cinnabar, vermilion, or cochineal/ The yellow was dironic, 
and ot her colour were made up by m ixing these. Gold was freely used In the form of 
gold-leaf, and also as a wash of which the Indians had the secret.’ The Persians 
^P.Pbed an admirably transparent varnish made of sandarac and linseed-oil. 



study and hardly repay the troubles ' 

Tile practice of beginning a picture by laying down a firmly drawn outline Collaboration 
led to a curious division of labour, the outline often being drawn bv one man and 
the painting done by another. For example, in the OarJee MS. of the 
Akbamamah ai South Kensington the picture (No, £) of the execution of 
Ad ha hi Khan was drawn by Miskin and painted by Shankar. Sometimes three 
artists collaborated m one work* and l have noticed one instance in which the 
collaborators numbered four, namely, the audience scene (,| T ) in the Clarke MS. 

The outlines in that picture were drawn by Miskin, the painting was done by 
Sanvan, the faces {eluhrawmf) by an artist whose name is indistinct, and the 
figures [sura !) by Mad ho. It is not clear how such a complicated arrangement 
was worked. The method, whether onlv two artiste or four collaborated '-neces¬ 
sary tended to reduce their art to the level of a skilled mechanical craft: and, as a 
matter o! tact* the mechanical nature of much of the fine indo-Persian worl j-i 
us Area test defect/ 

flic early indo-Persian book illustrations, such as those in the Clarke MS. The cart) 
of the Akbamamah, arc wrought in excessively brilliant colours* chiefly red, vdlow lnd * aii 
and blue. As lias been said they arc avowed imitations of. rather, developments ,lhwlwUoM - 
of Persian work. 

la Persia, ai the close of the fifteenth ccnUtrv. the character of Ti murid Chan®: J 
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Safavid period in the sixteenth century. During the seventeenth century the 
refined Safavid style, with its lowered scale of colour, became familiar in India, 
where further local mod ilka lions were effected under the influence of Hindu 
tradition. The Indian artists ‘had a truer feeling for colour and more sober 
tonality' than their Persian teachers, according to M. Bloehet, who is disposed 
to think that the Indians sometimes carried the policy of softening colour to an 
undue extreme. They were wonderfully successful in their grisaiik drawings of a 
single colour, frequently a pale sepia, with delicate gradations of tint, very pleasing 
to my eye. A X Lke same time they developed a mastery over individual 
characteristic portraiture never equalled, 1 think, by the Persians, The best Indian 
work dates from the first half of the seventeenth century, but good portraits are to 
be found executed as late as the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Indian During Alt bar's reign (1556-160*5) and a portion 0f JahatigirV. 1.1605-27) the 
tepdiflatiotta. standing portrait figures are usually represented in profile in a formal, conventional 
manner, with the right hand holding up a flower or jewel, and the feet placed 
one in front of the other. Gradually Ihis stiff formalism was dropped, and men 
and women were drawn in natural attitudes* The more ancient Indo-Persian 
works, like their Persian models, follow unreservedly a style marked by tlic total 
lack of roundness, depth of lone, and aerial perspective, every object being 
represented as absolutely fiat. During the later years of Jahangir's reign and 
subsequently, this Hat style was modified by the Indian artists, who frequently 
introduced slight line shading with admirable effect, so cowriting to give their 
figures a sufficient degree of roundness with wonderfully few strokes, The change 
adds much to the attractiveness of seventeentli-century Indian work in European 
eyes, and was duo to foreign influence. But chiaroscuro was imported to the 
detriment of colouring and line drawing. Delicacy and subtlety ary bought at 
the cost of strength and vitality. Highly developed skill in portraiture seems to 
have swamped the sense of design and decoration. Foreign influence is also 
particularly noticeable in the treat men l of clouds and foliage : such influence is 
often Of a late eighteenth-century kind. 

Chmtian This improvement, if it may be so called, was the result of European influence, 

Mittjcew. which certainly became a potent factor in Persian and Indian an at that lime. 
Most of the albums show it plainly. For instance. Darn Shikoh's album 
includes two wood engravings <foL Alb, 43), one of S. Cuicrina di Siena, data! 1585, 
and die other of S. Margarita of about tlic same period, while the picture on 
folio 74 exhibits a lady and gentleman in European costume. Biblical subjects 
were frequently treated by lhe artists, and were specially favoured by lhe royal 
family, who used them for palace decorations at both Fatchpur-Slkri and Lahore. 
The treatment at times scans very quaint, as when wo see the Good Shepherd 
depicted in the form of a stout middle-aged man with a black beard, wearing a 
Muslim's robe and a twisted turban of gold brocade. A Good Shepherd in 
vol. xvi, fol. 1 of the Johnson Collection is signed bv 11st ad Mis kin. probably 
to be identified with Muhammad Misksn, lhe author of a lady's portrait in 
vol, xxi, fol. I of the same collection, and with Mis Ida, Ah bur's artist, who signed 
some of the pictures in the Clarke MS of the Akbamamak* Many other biblical 
subjects will be found in the collections, and it must be confessed that the pictures 
arc not usually equal to those devoted to topics more congenial to Lhe artists. 

One subject, frequently treated with variations, has been mistakenly identified 
as Christian, and dubbed Angel* ministering to Christ, although all the composi- 
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uons dealing with it arc purely Muslim. The main motive is the miraculous 
supply of food to a hermit saint dwelling in the wilderness by angels, who vary 
in number in different replicas, and are generally, if not always, provided with 
wines in the conventional fashion borrowed by Christian art from the Greek figure 
of Victory, Moss of (he pictures show a second figure, a discontented darviah 
sitting sulking in a comer or at the mouth of a cave. As is proved in several 
instances by the labels, the principal figure undoubtedly is that of Ibrahim, son 
of Adhnm. who resigned the kingdom of Balkh, and withdrew as a hcrmii into 
the wilderness already haunted by a dan-ish. whose food had been provided 
regularly by the angels. When the ex-king appeared on the scene the angels, 
while continuing to supply their old diem the darvi&h with a single daily dish as a 
bare subsistence, liberally brought ten dishes to the retired monarch, in recognition, 
of the sacrifice made by him. The darvish naturally was annoyed, and whenever 
he is introduced into the picture his feelings are indicated by the artist,' 

Many of the attempts to combine the methods of the West with those of the 
East are decided failures, as similar attempts in China have failed, hut some 
few attain a high level of executive excellence. 

The origin of such influence is not far to seek. The Persian king, admired 
European an. and deliberately sought to introduce its methods into their country. 
During the residence of Sir Robert Sherley at the Persian court, sometime about 
A.D. 1606, Shah Abbas I (1587-1629) sent to Rome a party af students, one of 
whom became a Christian and published a book under the name of Eton Jolm 
of Persia. Shah Abbas II (1642*67) repealed the experiment and dispatched a 
second party. One of these, by name Muhammad Zaraan* also was converted, 
and returned to Persia as a Christian under the name of Paolo Taman. Having 
been obliged to quit his native land, he obtained in India the protcciton of 
Shnkjahart, who granted him, with other exiled Persians, allowances as a 
ntansahdar in Kashmir. Early in Aurangzcb's reign all the Persian refugee 
mansahdars were summoned to court for the verification of their grants, and on 
that occasion, about A.D. 1660, Manned made the acquaintance of Muhammad 
or Paolo Taman, who avowed his Christian profession, while continuing to live 
in the ordinary Musatraan manner. The three Europeanized pictures in B. M. 
Or, 2265 evidently are from his brush. 

To this day the painters and illuminators of Isfahan, the earlier, and Teheran, 
the later, capital of Persia, cherish as their ideal the ambition to ‘pains like Raphael', 
and pride themselves on Lherr descent from certain of the students sent long ago 
to Rome who survived to return it> the home of their fathers/ 

The attempt to weld Asiatic ideals and methods with those of Europe, although 
responsible tor some pretty pictures, was not a permanent success in either Persia 
or India, It is now being renewed by the clever Bengali artiste of Abanin dr o Nath 
Tagore's school in a different form, and with considerable ability, but I fear, 
without much prospect of producing any really important results. 

The Indo-Fenikm or Mughal school of drawing and painting haring lived in 
considerable vigour from about A.D. 1570 to 1S20 or 1820—a period, roughly 
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speaking, or two centuries and a half—and not being quite dead even now, natur¬ 
ally produced an enormous output. The extant works, notwithstanding all 
the mishaps to which Indian art Juts been expused, still can be numbered by 
thousands. Almost at the very beginning of the operations of the school, about 
the year 1590, when Abu I Fad the minister of Akbitr, wrote his memorable 
description of his sovereign’s administration, a hundred artists were reckoned 
to be masters of their craft, while tolerable practitioners were past counting. 
During the reigns of Akbu r’s son and grandson, in the first half of iltc seventeenth 
century, when the new form of an grafted upon the stock of ancient Indian tradi¬ 
tion attained its highest development, the number of proficients must have 
increased. Although the lone-continued political and social agony which 
accompanied the decline and fall of the Mughal empire necessarily limited the 
opportunities for the practice of art and diminished its rewards, art did not die: 
a synthesis between Hindu tradition and Persian technique produced a new 
variety of Indian pictorial art possessing high merits. It is plain, therefore, that 
even when the eighteenth-century mythological painting is placed on one side for 
separate treatment, the mass of material to be dealt v, ith 1>\ the historian is enor¬ 
mous, and ihat it is not possible within reasonable limits to do more than select 
a small number of typical examples. 

'"Sf Many, pcriiaps most, of the extant Indo-Pcrsian compositions an: anonymous. 
rwoSS! btu h,mdrcds signed, and it would not be difficult to compile a list of the names 
of from one hundred to two hundred artists. Abu] Fa?i"$ list of those considered 
by him to be the most eminent numbers seventeen persons, all of whom, with 
possibly one exception, are represented by extant works. In one manuscript, the 
Witqiafri-Bahari, or history of Bahar, written and illustrated about A. D. 1600, 
towards the close of Akbar’s reign (B.M. Or. 3714), I noted the mimes of twenty-two 
artists, and probably overlooked several, Unfortunately, great many of the 
names thus freely recorded arc mere names, nothing being known concerning 
the men who bore !hen> ? so tlisil ihc pcrusuJ of nominy I |i$ts oners little of Interest, 
names nre U Perhaps the most fruitful general observation arising from such perusal is 
l, ?ai of the predominance of Hmdu names. For instance, in the Waqiai-t-Bubari 
S 0V r nien jl° ■ ’ cb ! of twentv-lwo names, nineteen are Hindu, and only three 
Muslim. Similarly, in Abul Fa^i s catalogue of seventeen artists- only four 
are Muhammadim. while thirteen are Hindu* 



MS. of the Akimmtmh, and was the author of a remarkable painting in three 
scones occupying a full nage on the reverse of folio 13 of B.M Or " vt;a it. 
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in the Clarke MS,, cxcepi Haribam. No. 16; and reappear in the Jaipur 

Razmruimah. excepting; Nos. ], 2, and 16. I do not remember seeing any picture 
signed by Haribam. There were two Mudhos, the Elder {Kahn) and (he Yminecr 
{Khurd). Kesu iKesavu) .tntl some other artist* are similarly duplicated in the 
signatures. Abul Fazl probably referred to lhe elder persons hearing the names. 

In the FttXfwiQttuift 1 have noted twenty-eight names, of whom twenlv or twciuv- 
one are Hindu. - 

The sad story of Daswamh has been told already. Good specimens of his Dusu-amn. 
work :ts draughtsman are to be seen in Plates XII and XV of Col, Hendley’s 
reproduction of the Jaipur Razmnatnnh both of which were drawn in out I me by 
him. and coloured respectively by Madho the Filder and Kan ha. The subjects 
arc Hindu legends, treated in the Persian manner, but with differences The 
principal figures are distinctively Indian in feature and form, anti even in the 

minor figures, where the chubby cheeks characteristic of the Persian style are 

preserved, the bodies are much less elongated than in Persian pictures. The 
schema of colour too is lowered in brilliancy, and indigo blue is introduced for 
the bodies of deities. 

Btsuw.in, whom some critics preferred to Daswamb is represented bv Plate Basaw^n. 
XXI of the Raznmamah, illustrating ihe story of the Raja who married the 
daughter of the King of Frogs. The lady, divesting herself of her fine clothes, 
returned to the water and resumed her froggy form, whereupon the angry husband 
proceeded to kill all the frogs lie could find, until the lady was restored to him. 

The prevailing colour is green in various shades. The birds, frogs, trees, and 
flowers are drawn and painted with the utrnoyi delicacy, but the general effect is 
marred by the intrusion of blocks of manuscript. The perspective convention 
is Ihe same as ihai of the ancient bas-reliefs. If the spectator imagines that all 
the persons, trees, etc., arc on hinges and can be raised to their feet they will then 
all fall into their proper relative posuions, The artisi saw with his mind's eve 
fh the figures standing up. but in order to paint them, conceived them all to be 
laid down on one side. The subject seem* to be regarded and viewed from above, 
all the puns being equally bathed in light, which is noi represented as coming from 
any particular direction. Consequently, there are no shadows, and there is 
hardly any shading. Strong sunlight is indicated by a wash of gold behind the 
big tree. The drawing is by Basil wan, the colouring bv Rhawam. 1 am inclined 
10 prefer Basu wan to Da swan th. 

Hie two Kesns. or Kesavas, like Das wan rh, were members of the lowly Kahar Kem, etc. 
or palanquin-bearer caste. 'I he elder (Kcsava-dasa) dedicated a collection of 
pictures, including copies and imitations of Christian works, to Akbar in A D 
1588 (Sam. J646), 1 

The Indo-Ferrian artist*, excelled in the delineation of animals, both quad- AnimaU 
rupeds and birds, and a delightful album might be composed of their pictures 
of animal life. The celebrated artist Mansur, who enjoyed the special favour 
of Jahangir, and was honoured by him with a title of nobilitv, began hi* career 
in Afcbar’s reign. Two hunting scenes and £) in the Clark MS. of the 
Akbarnumah are his work, The IVaqiat-i-Babari, B.M. Or. 3714, contains a 
series of right exquisite little miniatures from his brush (Persian, Nos. 110-17, 
on folios 387-9), Mansur, however, excelled as an nnimal and bird painter. 

His work is fun her represented in tire India section of the Victoria and Albert 

* l Ai*esa. 9278. 93®* lii R-jynl LJbmr> , Bartln; died by Weber, lr.J, Airt.. vi. JiJ, 
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Museum by Nos. 21, 22, and 23 of the Wantage Bequest, paintings of a pheasant, 
a turkey-cock, and a blue-throated biirbet. Mr. Havel! has reproduced success¬ 
fully a beautiful white crane by Mansur in the Calcutta Ari Gallery (Indian 
Sculpture and Painting, Plate LX1). 

In Dara Shikoh’s album ianie, p 457} only three pictures (folios 25, 27. and 216) 
arc dated—the dates betng A,H. 1014- A.D. 1605-6; A.i L 1018 A.D. 1609-10; 
and A.I I, 1043 - 1633-4. The first of those years was that in which the sceptre 
passed from the hands of Afchar to those of Jahangir ; the third falls in the reign 
of Shahjahan. Six of the paintings (folios 176, 18, 196, 336, 356, and 456) seem 
to include portraits of Jahangir (Prince Salim) in his youth and early manhood. 
The collection, as a whole, therefore, may be ascribed to the time of Jahangir and 
the earlier pan of Shahjahan *s reign, or in other words, to the first forty years 
of the seventeenth century. 

The only signed composition is that on folio 216, dated 1633-4. which bears 
the name 'of’'Muhammad Khan. The picture is characteristic of Jahangir’s 
bibulous court. It represents a young man clad in a bright yellow robe and 
large green turban, kneeling before a vase of flowers and a golden dish containing 
four earthenware jars, and engaged in pouring red wine from a jewelled goglet 
into a cup held in his left hand. No shading is used. 

The birds in this album, exquisitely drawn and coloured, ;tre worthy of Mansur 
and may possibly be from his brush, I admire particularly the picture on folio 
8 of a long-legged, brown bird standing by the side of a pool fringed w ith grass, 
flowers, and bamboos in rolcrahly good perspective. The blue sky, uiifominaidy, 
is rather crude. Another remarkable bird study is that on folio 10 representing 
admirably a wild duck standing by the side of a pool at the foot of a hillock. The 
sunlight on the face of the hillock is boldly indicated by a wash of gold, with 
surprisingly fine effect. No Chinese work could surpass the picture of the turkey- 
cock, ordered specialty by Jahangir, and now in the Calcutta Art Gallery, repro¬ 
duced by Mr. Ha veil in Plate LXH of Indian Sculpture and Painting} 

Tile works of the Indo-Pcrsian draughtsmen and painters furnish a gallery 
of historical portraits, lifelike and perfectly authentic, which enable the historian 
to realize the personal appearance of all the Mughal emperors and of almost 
every public man of note tn India for more than two centuries, 3 It may be 
doubted if any other country in the work! possesses a better series of portraits 
of the men who made history. Pictures of this class are so numerous, and so 
many of such excellence, that it is difficult to make a representative selection. 

Portraits of Akbar are too many for specification in detail. One (B.M. Add. 
18801. fol. TO) shows him standing with Prince Salim (Jahangir) as a child beside 
him: and another (B.M. Add. 22470, fol. 4) exhibits him as the enthroned monarch 
hearing a woman’s petition. The principal courtiers in this latter scene are all 
represented by careful likenesses with the names attached in minute script. 
Volume tvii of the Johnson Collection in (lie India Office Lihrary, presented in 
18J6 by Dr. Buchanan (Hamilton), contains fifty-three rather rough sketches 
of princes and nobles, including Ak bar’s triends, Abu I Fuzl. Brrbaf, and Raja 
Man Singh. Volume Iviii of the same collection is mostly filial with similar 
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sketches of better quality and some unfinished portraits. No. 18, a finished work 
by Miskin, may be ihc earliest in the set. 

All critics, presumably, would admit that Indo-Persian art attained its high- An m. TCI P’ 
est achievements during the reign of the magnificent Shuhjahan (A.P. 1627-58), 
when the land enjoyed comparative pence, and a luxurious court offered Liberal 
encouragement to all artists capable of ministering to its pleasure. The fierce 
scenes of Woodshed in wliich the earlier artists delighted were replaced by pageants 
of peaceful courtly splendour, the old aggressive colouring was toned down or 
dispensed with, and a general refinement of style and execution was cultivated. 

In the portraits of men and favourite animals a Little shading executed by a few 
delicate strokes was dexterously introduced, sufficient to suggest solidity and 
roundness, and yet managed with such reserve that the Asiatic reliance on the 
power of fine was not interfered with. 

The compositions of this period comprise a variety of subjects and arc the Some of 
work of many artists. The names of a few whose productions have attracted tbe unitu. 
mv special attention may be mentioned;—Chitarman, alius Kalyan Das; 
Anupchhamr; Rai Anup (possibly the same person), court painter to Prince 
Dari Shikoh; Manohar: Muhammad Nadir of Samarkand; Mir Hashim; and 
Muhammad Fakirtilhih Khan. 

One of (he richest albums in the British Museum is the manuscript Add. Pictures 
18801, inscribed with ;i note slating that the volume was dedicated as a pious by 

donation in A H 1072 = A.D 1661-2. Sir Joshua Reynolds examined the col- 
lection in July 1777, and expressed his particular admiration for the following 
six works i 

No. 2(1 Pencil sketch of an officer of Shahjahan, by Chitarman, who was 
also called Kalyan Das; 

No. 2! Similar sketch of Azam Khan Koka, by Muhammad Nadir of 
Samarkand; 

No. 27, Similar sketch of Asaf Khan, anonymous; 

No. 28, Large anonymous sketch of Shahjahnn holding court, surrounded 
by nobles whose portrahs are named. The price is ma rked as 200 rupees, equivalent 
at that time to £25 or more; 

No. 30. Sketch of head of Hakim Masih-uz-zaman, a noble who had lived 
in Akbar’s time, by Mir Hashim, very small and very good; and 

No. 40. Three portraits. The principal one is a sketch ofSberr Muhammad 
Nawal, by Muhammad Nadir of Samarkand, I hc minor ones are small coloured 
miniatures of Jahangir and Sliahjahan by the same artist. 

No. 41. A delicate little head of Mirza Nauzar, a noble of Shalijahan'v court, 
by Mir Hashim. is worthy to rank with Sir Joshua's selections. 

'Turning to animals, we find in the Johnson Collection (voL tii. fol. 1) a life-like Chafer by 

E ortrasl of Dilp&sand, or ‘Heart's Delight*, a favourite charger of Dan Shikoh, Manohar, 

y an artist named Manohar. An equestrian portrait of the same prince mounted 
on another charger is also notable (ibid., vol. iv. foL 9) and of unusually large 

size* about I I Inches by 9, - , , , „ 

The liny cut silting up, in vol. liii, fol. 5, of Lite same collection, is excellent. Cats, 

This is not the only example of pictures of cats. One appears at the feet of the 
Emperor Farmkhsiyar in volume No. 5 of Exhibition Case B in the King's Library, 

British Museum, and a few others occur in other compositions, 

Perfectly drawn elephants are numerous. Indian artists, whether sculptors Ekphi&u- 
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or painters, rarely failed to produce good represen latinos of the huge quadruped, 
the nature of which they understood thoroughly. Volume lxvii in the Johnson 
Collection is specially devoted to elephants, several of which are admirable, One 
of the best is that on folio 7, by Nadir-uz-zjinan (Abul Hasan). 1 Another fine 
picture is that on folio 15. The main subject is a magnificent elephant standing 
in a palace courtyard, with other elephants, a bullock, &c.„ as accessories. The 
drawing is grisaille in a brownish sepia tint, no other colour being used, except 
that l he golden ornaments of the elephant are yellow. 

The many charming pictures treating of miscellaneous subjects including 
illusirations of popular stories, offer a wide field lor description and selection, 
far too large to be treated exlui us lively. 

A favourite subject was the story of Biu Bahadur, king of Malwa, and Ids 
lady-love, Princess Rupmati, who are represented in several pictures as riding 
together by torchlight. A good example in the Calcutta Art Gallery has been 
reproduced in Plate LXIV of Mr, Havdl's Indian Sculpture and Painting; another, 
from the Hercules Read's rich collection, is of special value because of the label 
indicating ihc subject; and a third is on folio 22 of B.IVt. Add. 21928, Other 
romances frequently illustrated are the tales of Lai la and Mtijnun, Khosru and 
Shirin, and Knmrupand Kami a 

Mr. Havdl lias rightly drawn attention to the skill with which the Indian artists 
treated the contrast between the pitchy darkness of night and the flare of artificial 
light. Several pictures are extant which exhibit this contrast in scenes of hunting 
by night, llamirtg torches being used to dazzle and hypnotize the deer. Colonel 
Hanna’s Collection, now in Washington, includes two such scenes. Nos. 42 and 
102. of which the latter excited the warm admiration of the late Sir Frederick 
Burton. A more modem specimen in the Calcutta Art Gallery is reproduced in 
Mr. HavdTs Plate LXV. 

The same motive, which also attracted Rcmhrandl, inspires the pictures 
representing a lady standing on a balcony watching the effect of fireworks over 
the chirk waters of the Jumna. Sometimes she is shown in the act of discharging 
a squib herself, 1 In folio 4 of vol. xv of the Johnson Collection, the lady, clad 
in brighi scarlet and standing against a background of inkv darkness, produces 
a very impressive effect. A picture by Muhammad Fakirullah Khan' (folio 7 
of the same volume) depicting the nocturnal pursuit of a warrior is equally successful 
in bringing out the opposition of tight and darkness. Other compositions exhibitng 
people grouped round a camp-fire aim at like effects, 

Many artists took great delight in depicting holy men and ascetics of all sorts, 
Musuhrem and Hindu, singly or in groups. Two of the most exquisite worb 
dealing with this class of subject, and no doubt executed in the reign of Shnhjahun. 
are lIuj companion pictures, folios 11 h and 12, Dura Shikoh’s album, represent ms 
ini old Fakir in two positions, holding a book in the one case, and a rosarv in the 
other. The outline of the figure is drawn with Jess than the usual sharpness, and 
shading with fine lines is employed sufficiently to give an impression or foundness. 
In the old man's beard the delicacy and accuracy with which individual hairs 
tire drawn displays a wonderful mastery over that most difficult instrument, the 
sin ale-hair brush. Hue colouring is subdued, and the perspective fairly correct. 

1 NadJr^BuiLui He *flkut titter Abu( Hjihii, 4 dUcWtng ftwurta, t IK qcd by Muhammad Afat, 
i iviiijriiv ni'i ! 1 iii■ "ii l"lt Ik *«171.I in have caafimrcij wjNi n Jhrr&lin -tkou \.h* b^, dattxl AM, itm - A D. 

notort* a d nl-tare of n iU /'< »M pointer. AoHtKr of hi* 

lit LrM'iCMfatmnujf pofom jd 4 go*! picture of wartt a m volume xi of the. Jafakwa Qalkctiim 
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Part II RAJPUT PAINTING W 

Another drawing in the same volume, in simitar style, and probably by (he 
same artist, is that on folio 60. The subject is the reading by a young mutfafi 
(Muhammadan teacher) from a Koran resting on a stand. Two of his companions 
arc listening attentively, while the third, in the foreground, is engaged in petering 
water over the toes of his left f<ml held up in his hand. The drawing of the difficult 
position of this figure i* extremely clever. 

Most nf the albums contain examples of gorgeous court scenes elaborated 
with infinite patience and minuteness of detail, harmoniously coloured, anti 
often enriched with gold It would be next to impossible to reproduce the most 
splendid of these pictures in colours with success, and I think it better not to make 
the attempt. The composition being the weak point in these works, photographs 
do them an injustice. Colonel Hanna possessed two of the richest specimens in 
existence. Nos, I and 2 in his volume marked Persian Drawings. No. 2 is the largest 
Indo-Persian picture known to me, excepting the early illustrations of the Story 
of Amir Hamzah, the measurements being 23 inches by 171 inches. The subject 
is a review of cavalry on the bank of the Jumna by Shahjahan mounted on an 
elephant. The portraits of the principal chiefs and officers in the crowd have their 
names attached. 

The manuscript B.M, Add. 20734, an official present given by the titular Emperor 
of Delhi in If?15, contains nine pictures in the most highly finished style, of which 
two may be specified. One representing Lhe infant Shahjaban (Prince Khurram) 
lying in his mother's lap, surrounded by admiring attendants, is wrought with 
colouring so rich and decorative details so elaborate that an attempt to copy it 
would certainly fail. Another picture, extending across two pages (foL 6S9, 690). 
and depicting Shahjaliau seated on the peacock throne in all his glory, while Asaf 
Khan offers □ present of costly pearls, gives i vivid notion of the extravagant 
magnificence or the Mughal court in its prime. 

Volumes lx, x, xi of the Johnson Collection may be noticed as being specially 
devoted to the ladles, some of whom are represented half nude in the hath or at 
their toilet. The pictures in volume xi arc particularly good, the most noticeable 
being a charming portrait of a lady wearing a high conical head-dress, and admirably 
shaded. From an inferior replica (B.M! Add. 11747, foL 52) wc learn that the 
lady's name or title was Malkah Zamaniya. 

Passing on to the reigns of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and his decadent successors 
during the eighteenth century, we find the artists still numerous and specimens 
of their work abundant. Although Aurangzeb was too zealous a puritan to care 
for art himself, the Fashion set by his predecessors had not died out, and princes 
and nobles still kept court painters. Portraiture continued to be practised with 
great success, although the execution rarely attains the perfection of the first half 
of the seventeenth century'. The art of this period and subsequent periods can 
only be justly treated of js the product of artists who gained a living at minor 
courts, Hindu or Muhammadan, and whose style and choice of subject are modified 
by the local demand. Certain of these local styles, spoken of collectively as 
‘Rajput\ ire distinct, but much of the later work remains true to the decadent 
Mughal tradition. 


RAJPUT PAINTING 

To Dr, Coomaraswamy must be given the credit of the primary study and 
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m PAINTING Chap. XV 

‘ lb!pm 1 classification of non-Mughal Indian paintings. He begins his survey' with a 
painting, quotation from Abul Fail who says of llie Hindu painters at the Mughal court 
shat 'their pictures surpass our conception of things. Few, indeed, in the world 
are equal to them,' As has been said, his classification is based upon a dual 
conception of two schools of Indian painting. Mughal and Rajput, which are 
'utterly diverse’ in temper, the Rajput school dating from die fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and therefore preceding the Mughal school, lie acknowledges that in 
latter da^ the schools tended to convcrgoand blend, but at all limes the subject- 
matter was different. With regard to his early dating or Rajput painting, he 
supports his views by a direct comparison with AjanLa a nil Sigiriya. The well- 
known ‘Death of Bishma’ is therefore ‘unmistakably . . . reminiscent of the 
great Buddhist Parinirvanas. It is evident that much of his argument is based 
on the subject-matter. Rajput painting is Hindu, popular, spiritual. . . . Mughal 
painting is Muhammadan, courtly, material. The primary fact that is overlooked 
i$ that the technique of the two schools is identical, and Persian in origin. 

Classification. Dr. Coomaraswamy’s classification of Rajput painting is a geographical one, 
which invites chronological inexactitude. There is a Rajasthani (lowland) school 
and a Pahari (Himalayan) school. Though these subdivisions are absolutely 
acceptable in themselves, it must lie acknowledged that there are numerous local 
schools and certain period differences to be distinguished. Roughly speaking, 
the Kangra paintings with their flowing line and westernized drawing of foliage 
and landscape are typical of the Pahari schools, while ihc Jaipur paintings with 
their concentration on jewellery treated in relief and formal drapery arc typical 
of the Rajasthani schools. Both of these lesser schools show Mughal, if not 
foreign influence, especially with regard to tltcir architectural settings. Certain 
Rajasthani paintings, however, exist which are clearly earlier than (he eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Kangra and Jaipur work. Most of these are Ragitii 
subjects, but their technique and the details of costume and architecture will not 
allow of them being dated pre-seventeenth century. 

Origin of These Raj pul paintings seem to have been the work or i he court painters of ilie 
Riypui petty Rajput courts of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. As with the 
panning parent Mughal school, portraits arc plentiful, especially of the Jaipur, Bijapur, 
and Hyderabad schools, and a survey or them would provide accurate chronological 
data. Nineteenth century work is plentiful, being chiefly of the copyist order. 
The colouring tends to be crude and the drawing slovenly. Moreover, certain 
painters are still at work, turning out the old subjects usually on old paper—to 
the great confusion of students. 

Bazaar Apart from the work of the court painters, much work exists which is the product 
[Minting, of ‘bazaar schools*. Of these the Calcutta brush drawings in colour of the Patm 
caste arc especially notable for their vigorous line. At Trichinopuly also there 
flourished a bazaar-school during the last ecniurv, working in tempera colours 
on paper or talc. It may be taken for granted ihat most of the large cities have 
produced ‘bazaar-work’ of a kind, very little of which has been preserved. The 
subjects depicted in this type of work are usually purely iconographical. 

Thi: Modern Schools 

P thc' 'Klhi At thc Exhibition of m2 '~ nuny examples were shown of the oil-paintings 

exhibition. 1 Burlington Marian, Mardi 1^13, quoting BkiebitvinV Atm+JUdnr), |. 107. 
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and water-colours produced in considerable quantities of late years by students 
trained in European methods, chiefly at the Government School* of Art in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and Lahore, In Sir George Watt's book Mr. Percy Brown, 
late Principal of the Calcutta School of Art. criticizes the Delhi exhibits as follows; — 

‘Until its imrmlnction from Europe, lbere was no oil nutating of any kind practised throughout the 
country, hut the number of picturei Executed In the medium shown in tfcw Exhibition reveal* Iht fact 
iliai oil picture painting as a branch of study, as well as & tortus of Uvdlhund, is b-inu token tip seriously 
by a rapidly increasing class. Jsoni'- of the work displayed in the Eastern Ffall of ihe Exhibition wii 
remarkably good; in the life studies ihc modelling imi feeling of N-, <n= flesh being '*t|l reproduced, 
jiui one w two landscape* flowed nn timttphm and a consideration for irompmitiofl which is tiff] 
worthy of remark. Much, tun the work shown was of a very ordinary chaiacLcr. the drawing 

facing decidedly defective, and the technique and colouring :n most cases crude/* 

Tile most prominent represcrttiiUvc of the Europeanized school of Indian artists 
was the late Raja Ravi-varma of Travancore, a connexion of the Maharaja of 
that State. His works, which are extremely numerous, achieved wide popularity, 
and have been freely vulgarized by oleographs and oihsr cheap modes of reproduc¬ 
tion. The Raja practised both portrait and lnmlscape painting, and four of the 

S ortrait< in Lite Banqueting Hall. Madras, arc from his brush. 1 He was assisted 
^ y his relative, Raja Kaja-varma v and other members of Ills family, He had received 
instruction front Theodore Jensen and other European artists who visited Southern 
India, as well as from Alugri Naidu, a naitve of Madura, in ihe Madras Presidency, 
who was patronized by S.\uii Tmmuil, Maharaja of Travancore from 1829 to 1847, 
and was considered in his day to be the best painter in India after the European 
fashion. Ravi-vanna had a formidable rival in Kamasuamy Naidu, a member 
of rhe clan of Nniks at Madura, who was considered to excel*in portrait painting, 
SthnuLited by the active encouragement of the royal family ol Travancore, the 
Gaik war of Buroda. and other wealthy patrons, Ravi vamia* turned his attention 
to the illustration of the Hindu legends and epics. 

In his own country his works in that kind are regarded as masterpieces and 
adequate expressions of Indian feeling. At the hands of recent critics in Europe 
they have mat with a different reception. 

'The art - . writes Mr, Havell, ‘which truly reflren the fictitious culture of Indian umvemtbi ami the 
teaching of Anglo-Indian art school*, it exhibited in the painting* of Ravi-varma, who i\ the fashionable 
painter of modern India for iho;e Indian- who do not ignore Indian .irl altogether,.. Certain it is 
that his pictures mvariably manifest a most painful lack of the poetic faculty in illustrating ihc moat 
iiiutgmutive Indian poetry and allegory: and this cardinal sin n out to bo stoned for by any kind of 
technical skill in tfw execution.' 1 

Dr, C oomaraswumy, a fellow mystic, is still more severe, and declares that 

‘theatrical concern ions, warn or imipniUDii, and lack of Indian feeling in Ut« treatment of sacred 
mu! epic Indian subjects rtre Ha-, is anna's lata] faults .... Bis pictures are such as any European 
utmkiu could pajui. after peru*n! of the necessary t it era lure and a superficial study of Indian fife.* 

In a more recent publication tite same suihor gives his opinion with greater 
brevity and somewhat less severity to the effect that 

'the late Raja Ravt-varra* was the be* t known of these [u inter'- in a purely European style, but neither 
he nor any other workers of the pwrudo-Europaui school attained to excellence. Ilii work »l the best 
reached a second-rate standard.' 

1 Ix&m Art at DtiM, p_ *57 /.m. ir , Cmw* //(.-« y mrf fimamtht 

¥*/<’"*. |H-r:renvare tiutre of i!ip iSulte i>f flndttntfum ifutt, M, t vrama* Pnsr, Matos, WBJ, a, I j’i. 

arwt QianJid, Sir Arthur ffaKilwik. .mJ lUe l_uiie* Moo * itnLmt iY jn.i Fiwmtij, tv J.J|. 

AtjACaieabKGtnniUvlCul.tLO love. lt.E„ Owf^r * W«* r« Kttw« vAilaluhuili, vn|. „ p. 107. 
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Probably this Iasi quoted judgement is not far wrong. 1 

The Bengali ‘The work of the m«ulm> school of Indian painters in Clientu\ Df. C'oomumjswnmy writes, *is a 
HaZmautift plijise of the Nailond reawakening. Whereas the Jinbilinn ol the nineteenth-century reformers had 
School. Itceu Il< make India like Biietami, that of the later workers hjj% been to bring hack or cn-itc a state of 
society in which the ideals expressed and implicit in Indian culture shall he mere nearly realized,* 

This new movement on (be art side has been enthusiastically supported by 
Mr. E. B. Havel!, lute Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, who felt keenly lhe 
futility oft mining Bengali students on purely foreign methods, alien to their nature, 
and sought to turn their attention to the productions qf (he Tndo-Persian and 
eighteenth-century Hindu schools as being more expressive of Indian ideals. With 
some difficulty Mr. Ha veil persuaded the authorities to let him have his way. and 
replace a collection of poor European works by a choice selection of Indian 
paintings. He found in Mr. Abanmdro Nath Tagore, now Vice-Principal of the 
School of Art, a willing coadjutor, and a painter of considerable power. Mr, Havel] 
recognized in his colleague a real artist ‘who lias come to pick up the broken threads 
of Indian pictorial tradition', and credited him with ‘giving us u true interpretation 
of Indian spirituality, and an insight into ilmt higher world, the fairy land of 
Eastern poetry and romance, which Eastern thought has suggestedV 

The critic proceeds to say that 

’tf neither Mr. Tagore nor liu pupils have yd altogether attained to the ip lend id technique of the old 
Indian painters, they have certainly revived ihe spirit of Indian art, and besides. ns every true artist 
will, invested their work with .1 charm distinctively (heir uwn. Fur their work j» an indication of (hat 
happy Mending >>f Eastern aiul Western thought, from the Tull rcalizaiicin of which humanity has so 
much to gain.’ 

These mther large claims arc founded on a scries of small works described in 
the Studio as ‘water-colour drawings’, and very far indeed From having 'attained 
to the splendid technique of the old Indian palmers’, which they do not attempt 
to rival* The more sober criticism of Dr. Coomaraswamy is* more closely m 
accordance with the facts. 

‘The vubjctf ts chosen hy the Calcutta painter*' he ohservt-s. ‘are taken from Indian history. romance, 
anil epic, ami fraid the mythology and religious literalur:: and legend 1 .>.» wall at ir.im the life of ih? 
people around them, Uttar nignificeow lie* in their distinctive “Ttidianncsi". They ate, however, by 
no flitain Iicc from European and Japanese influence The work is 1'dJ of rriiftctnent nod tub!lew 
in cotour, and of n deep love of all ihinp Indian; hut, contrasted with the Ajanta ,ui<J Mughal and 
Rajput paintings which have in pan inspired it. it it frequently lacking in strength. Hie work * tumid 
be considered a* a promise rather than a fulfilmem, So regarded, h Itiiv very uieat significance for the 
future of Indin n Art.' 1 

Mr, Roger I n holds a poor opinion of the work of the modern artists. 'Such pictures as iltai of 
"The Siddh.13 r>f the Upper Air 1 ".’ he observes, 'show that, however un\imis 1 y these artists strive to 
adopt the fonnutw of thdr ancestors* tlis spirit that come- to otjirtsunn i* ih.,i nf the American 
muga/iriL illustrator. Nothing, indeed, could provide a rHunger proof of th: profound corruption 
which contact with European ideas ha created in Oriental taste Hi mi these uvdl-iu tendon t-d hut 
nrgwl table drawings.** 

The leader of the school, Mr, Abanindro Nath Tagore, begun as a painter 
in oils, after the European fashion, but soon abandoned the oils medium, and 

Unity-nvt of Hti, .sirmft'i pictures :ur ri?:i[ milled ill nf tUvidiiiiiUi n-ifU mi an tnSlu..uuppr*- 
in an ijlnilrjjtfl euffectofi t>l Hindi fwterrts, rtitiitai Xkiifti ekiton m hh uji wiH be Mind hi ^ N.ujjii Ai,*. 
fi.jJup fAll*in^.rJ + IBCm, cdlied by Mr MeJiavL-ii Pfiioik rnrr WanmL v\it hi, p, j £Pnipikition which n a nth 
DirvedJ, uml dtineia 10 nat by Tlr. Grwwn Thu* hook rmne vi ItifuftriiLijm 
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devoted him?.dr to ihe 'waier-colour drawings". Many work? by him ami his 
pupils have been exhibited at meetings of Societies in London, and reproduced 
to Mr. Havel)’* book or in periodicals. One specimen, therefore, may suffice -ihe 
picture of the ‘Exiled Yaksha', or demigod, an illustration of a passage in Kalidasa** 
poem, the Meghathita. or ‘Cloud Messenger*, by Mr, Tagore, Another good picture 
is ‘Tlie Flight of Lakshmnn Sen' by the late Mr, Surendra Nath Gen goo ly i Mr. 

HaveU’s PI, LXXVHI), Other pupils of Mr. Tagore deserving mention are Nanda 
Lai Bose, tshwari Parehad. a descendant of hereditary painters at Patna, 
Gogoncndra Nath Tagore, brother of Abanindro Nath. Asti Kumar Haidar, and 
Hakim Muhammad Khun. 1 (A 1). 

All well-wishers to India will join in the hope that the promise shown by this The future 
new Bengali school may lead to something more important than the works hitherto 

e reduced. Probably all critics will agree that nothing of high worth can be created 
> men who merely seek to imitate foreign models. If modem India is to evolve 
a new art of her own, it must haw its roots in the Indian past and appeal to Indian 
sentiment. 'L'an dans ITndc sera irtdicn, ou il nc sera pas' 1 : but ‘to be, or not 
to be, that is the question* which at present no man can answer. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

TIanigh the lkiig.il school brought about a renaissance to Indian piuiUag H stifle red from eeruin a 1 
inlicm 11 Minncom ingg , itteh as. revit ulnm of 1 iidtaN past heritage which soon depnernicd into man¬ 
nered imilaiion; ;i medley uf oriental motifs and designs alt leid on without much comprehension .t> 
to than import and purport; weal draughtsmans h ip anti dull murky colour tonalities which it Wax 
rrr-JU’uuc!) thought ensued an atmosphere of spiritual mystery. \ major itvt.lt against litis school 
was lod by the irtf’-i rental Lab lc Indian painter of the century, Antrita Slier Gil, a half-Sikh, htllf- 
Hungamu till who died in tS*t| at the age of 29, She left behind a body of work which is in no way 
inferior to the masterpiece* uf ihe peal cqwncilla of the modem movement in Europe. Shr sm* 
influenced in hoi early period by Gaugiii but developed an individuality ail her own and an outlook 
so essentially Indian that her work can never be labelled as imitation. She was influenced by AjtdU 
and also bv Raj as than i and Unsold i pawling, hut she possessed ihc rare gift nt bcinc able tn assimilate 
the works of the great periods of Indian art and then distil their principles so that her style w*> free of 
all superficial resemhfcinpi.--. Much of her wrl {Plate I93C) has no* been acquired for the nation 
and vnme of it cad be ccv in the National Gallery or Modem An at N ew Delia. Neglected in her 
lifetime, to-day the has become o legend. 

INDIAN PAINTING 

The history of Indian painting requires reconsideration in view of much revs material that lias 
come to light. The earliest panning? at Ajanta, namely, certain scene* in Caves V rtn-.i 10, belong to 
Sst century A D. or thereabouts, They are examples of Satnvalmna an and we may infer dial other 
Buddhis 1 , monastic establishments In the Deccan may have also bant embellished with such p.tinlings 
though no traces uf them now axial. Painting, at least in (he Deccan, followed a parallel course to 
that of sculpture. Just as the late Satovohana and Ikshavaku sculpture at Amiirnvati. Goli nod Sagar* 
junakondu in tint basis and inspiration of the VnkaUla sculpture of Ajanta, so also Vafcstaka poin¬ 
tings, such js tho.c lit Cave* 16 and (7 si Ajaiita, arc the outcome of the same inspiration with a 
i»t iming of Gupta idioms It must be apparent to anv studral of style thm th; Vakutaka artists 
of the laic 5th century A D were considerably mdcbicd to ihc artists and artisans who had conceived 
and executed the great masterpieces of the Satavahuna period, namely, the carved stupa railing'- and 
carved encasing*. Even though there is » considerable «ap between the latest IkshiivaLu scuipiurcv 
of Nagnrjimakimdn and the VakataU art of the late 5Ui century A.I), at A junta. there l* no sharp 
break in ntylKtk continuity though a new development » discernible, The an of the Vskatakas, 
both in u. ui pi □ re and pi in tine, is a blend of the influence of Gupta on and the late an uf the Snta- 

‘ hec Stvtka fm 1'Ktt, IW, |WM; Mintern /tr.wv * M to oomls tfohlei it'AhWdU.fcr I'W* 4*1/ J In 
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valiant in Northern Indio lhe great school or Kwhaii sculpture 41 Mathura had poised through 
a pried of transition in the 3rd «nutry A.D. anti was being; transformed into the fully fledged Gupta 
idiom itl the end of the -1th century A.D, But the Gupta idiom was not confined to Northern and 
Central India. The relations between the Guptas mid the VukaraL I • result of mulrimoniai ticx 
are well known to every aliutent of Indian lustory and in the circumstances it is not surprising that the 
Gupta idiom began to piny ;in important role in the development of sculpture und painting in the 
Deccan during the 5tU, wh and 7th Centuries A.D. Its impact on the late Satovahaiui-I k s lo va k u 
atvlc is so pronounced that despite die uKemptn or certain critics to confine the Gup:.> 4yle u- fcfor- 
them and Central India there is nu csexp,: from the conclusion that j distinctive Dcecan-Ghpln n>lc 
must be recognized. As fur as painting is concerned. .. . the style in the ith century Vakatxka 
Cave - Nos Id and 17 at AjanUi and in the 6th century Voislimvu cave fragments ji l iGdami (Piute 89 A) 
under Clialukyan patronage. Fmtlici south at Stttanuvaiai (Plate 89 R) Ihe Jain frescoes, also frag* 
mentary. appear to belong to the same tradition and have been ascribed to ■ he "lit cctitury though an 
attempt not quite unconvincing, has been made to luggesu a 9th century date for them. 

It was generally thought that the on of wall pointing ceased w iih the blest work at Ay on la such as 
that seen in Caves I and 2 in which the Dcccan-Gupta jdtom remains strong. Bui that belief is long 
outdated. Work of very considerable mitres! ri to be scat in rise 9th century Jam caves of Eliots as 
also in Kalhunalh Temple itself at El I ora. Tire import trace of this phase will he dealt with late 
But even after the 9lh century paintings at f-.IJou Ihe ml of wail piiniing did nol die out altogether. 
It received a set-back no doubt, but work of sufficient merit to warrant attention rvos produced :tt 
Tanjure in the Chola period frescoes of ihe great Bri hades vara Temple. They are ascribed to the 
lllh century and liiat may well be the dale of -umc of liirm while tome might be of the 12th centra* 
They are unequal in workmanship, hut in parts it is apparent that the heritage of Ajunta was not 
completely a tiling of ihe past. Vet, barring a glimmer here and there, the 7lh century saw the end 
of the great fresco period. The ever increasing desire for more and more intricate and elaborate 
Sculpture and the pn: ■eminence- accorded to such sculptural representations in the adware of tent pie 
hutiding appears to be one of the causes lhai eauved a decline in the patronage to ihe painter guilds 
and consequent stagnation. Of course, having regard to the trends of medieval sculpture menUoned 
above it iv most doubtful whether the excellence of the great fresco period would have continued to 
manifest iivcIT even t fit had been accorded adequate patronage. We know that ns a genera] rule both 
sculpture and paindug followed the prevailing ire ink of the limes at all period* in the development of 
Indian art. In South India, during the rule of the Vijayanngar dynasty in the 16th century, we have 
frescoes at various sites such av Ltfepokhi and we also have frescoes of more than ordinary interest 
m Cochin and PudmanabhaniiraTti and elsewhere in Kerala State which belong to the 17th century 
or thereabouts. There can alsbbelitUo duubt that in Centraland Northern India palaces and temples 
were painted in the 16th, J7lh and iSih centuries and even earlier, the style varying from ihm of she 
Guicrali M,Sl illustrations in the earlier period lo a mixed Miighol-Rajustliuiii idiom m tire 17th and 
I Bib ctniuricj. Such I ’ih cctii.iry examples in the mixed idiom cai> be seen in a Cbhatri at Anther 
and iir the garden palace at Bairat. 

With regsird to form* or painting other than wall painting we have literary references which indicate 
thai even ire early limes portraits and other subject!! were palmed uii wooden hound >, doth and other 
material. But nothing has survived w hich is earlier than the illustrated palm leaf manuscript* from 
Gujerat and Bengal of the I Itb and Jllh teniurres A.D, I n Giijcrat ihe&emanuscript illustrations arc 
highly stylized with sharp nuw>. pointed double chins, farther projecting eye and n set formula for 
illustrating the subject mailer which is month related to tire Jain canon But these ilhisiraiions do 
possess A naive charm which to some extent relieve? the mono tony of this style which persisted right 
up to Ihe late 16th century. The illustrated palm leaf manuscripts of Bengal mid Bihar during Tala 
rule are also tiyhzcd though not quite so hidebound in I heir conventions being more naturalistic in 
their representation of Ihe human figure. With the introduction of paper these manuscript illustra¬ 
tions (Plate 179A mtti ii) beyan to receive more expansive treatment than wax possible on die narrow 
palm leaves. Thus from about I .'‘73 a,D, onwards we enter into what may be called - lie 'paper period' 
of the Gujerati style of manuscript illustration. The Paid style died out in Bengal when the Muslim 
tnvadm overran this province in 1299 A.D., hut refugee immigrants and Buddhist monks curried 
this style to Ntp.il where it wav extensive!) piiiitised on p.ilm leaf and Inter on paper, in feel fee 
style had reached Nepal even prior to 1299 A. D. Thrst) Pain palm leaf UhnttraUpm u « mostlv related 
to the Buddhist canon. 

Bui though this an of book jllastrarion, pamedariy in the Gtijeraii style, was prolific right through 
ihr J4ih. 15lh and !6th ccnluritv A.D., it was no! an an of nuftitmtrc painting, in the sense in which 
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the Persians understood this tenu. A Utile Persian influence limited to certain motif* muf certain 
categories of ihc dramatis persettnae of the Kataka story, namely the Sates, is found in these MSS. 
while we possew one Ihmous example al ihc Ahmedabad Deviuano PiuJa tthaiubr where llic Timurid 
period Influence ri quite marked in ihc border panels. The patronage which was responsible for the 
illtislrated MSS. of the Join style amc largely from Ilia merchant difta. Tradition, with its 
iisiiuJ exaggeration has it lhn< King Kumarpata of Gujcrat who ruled in the I2lh centurv was ittpan* 
Sible for Ihc distribution of thousands of midi itinerated MSS, to the Jain monastic orders 

Thii Jain or Gtijenilr style spread to centres tn Central and Northern Indu such x- 
Mundu (Plate I 79 a), Ddlii and Juunpw. Or course, it was natural thm in its spread it cfmuld bo 
aifccteu by local inflaertces *.uch ns co<4tones and local pcifcrencta. l‘be result was that ihcGujerati 
style when practised jwsv from its home or origin always evidenced local variations. Hui basically 
it always remained ihe same style. Here again ihe fraironasic was from the merchant da>sc> The 
Nth, I5lh and 16th centuries is (he period of the most prolific production of the Gujarati style MSS. 
including the local variation or this style. During tftit period Muslim Sultana ruled over'Gujarat, 
Malwa, Jaunptir and Delhi. The question naturally arises whether they patronised the sti of mini'll' 
rare pointing or book illustration in India. Most of these Suita us had strong leaning* towards Persian 
culture and none of them fo have been interested in the rather stereotyped indigcumin 

Gujarati school til u Mm lions which must have appeared very crude to them as compared to Persian 
painting*, Nor do they seem to have been interested in creating a new nihool of book illmtraiion by 
taking Indian a rusts in then employ under ihc guidance of Persian masters. We have a few , t ra y 
works which seem tn have been commissioned by one or the other of these Sultans ami in them wa 
discern a mixture of Persian anil Oujrrmi MS. style influences. But it seems that such productions 
were few and far between and there was no royal pauouagr worth the name to Ihc art of book illus¬ 
tration in per-Mughal India during the Sultunulc period. The Sultan* probably preferred to import 
illustrated Persian MS5. rattier than attempt to create a local idled by employ ing Parian tnaitm. 
Whatever I he truth be, painting under ihc Sultans is ro scanty that it doe', not warrant any fir reaching 
conclusions The picture may become dearer when more material comes |n light. It is (herefore 
erroneous in our present sluts of knowledge to talk of the existence of regular prVM-tnlial Sultanate 
school* of book illustration ns existing ride by side with the Gujcrati style, Thu only conclusion 
which »at present permissible is ihat the Gujcratj style and ifs local variations in Central and Northern 
India persisted from the I lih to the Title 16th eetUtrrv V I V largely unaffected bv Persian minia¬ 
ture painting save In certain limited respects a* stated above.. Even the pronounced timurid influence 
seen jn the border panels and in the Ktilakacimrya section or the Kaipaxtura of (lie Ocsauni) Padu at 
Ahmcdabad is absent m the principal illustrations which retain their stereotype conventions. But one 
notice*Jl tendency m ihc laic 15thand first half of the 16th century for these Gtijerati MS, illustrations 
to become more elaborate, being often enclosed alone with the text, hy borders of floral decoration 
and geometrical patterns evidencing rome direct or indirect Persian influence- This period of ela¬ 
borate production ts known a* ihc period of tiro ‘opulent style’ The writing was often in gold on 
coloured background*, and sold was freely used in the illustrations which sometimes extended over 
the whole page, Usually These illustrations occupy only one section of the page. 

Hut after the advent of the Mughal, and with the accession of the great .AJcbar to the throne 
(I5S<M6Q5 A.D.), I hi outlook underwent a complete change. His great nielicr consisted of scores 
of Indian artist* from all over Ulr country who worked under Persian muster* and thus with constant 
and intensive royal patronage there grew up a style now famous as the Mughal school of miniature 
painting. In its turn the growth o| Mughal painting exened a strong influence on llic indigenous 
Gujerati style and in variation* in Central and Northern India. The result was that there grew op a 
mixed style in Rajasthan and nearby areas which Is known a* the early Ruusthani style. A related 
style, though wiih certain distinctive features, of it* own. appears to have flourished in Northern India, 
most probably at Jaunpur (Plate 185A) and another related style existed probably tn Ccniral India 
nr thereabouts (Colour PI A) One marked charactersic of this style is the small turban with *vlah 
often worn hy mule character (Colour PI. A) and which is not wen in Mughal painting. This group 
Is therefore at tinan called the Kuhhdiir group though the style may have flourished in different parts 
of the country. Several variations in this style can be discerned. But tlte« developments do not 
appear to be pre-Mughal so far as the available evidence indicates. There has been much coaHmoii of 
thought on this problem which has been aggrava ted by the use of loose phraseology. The available 
evidence goes In show lhal the hook ithmratinn style up to lire time when Akbar’s great atelier began 
to function on vast project*, such as the Jlumxa Nmmh (Plate 180), was the Gujerati style with its local 
variation* in Ccniral India and Northern India Ii waa the influence exerted by Mughal painting on 
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all these indigenous centre* Of MS. production m the Gujcrali style which brought into being the early 
Rajasthani school as well as related productions typitied by illustrated MSS. such us the Zaur Chanda 
of the Dim rat (tala Bhawan (Plate 185AI, i he Gtto t hrntda i he Prinv- of Wole* Museum l Colour 
PI. At and .1 few similar MSS. They all uppt jr to I* pOst-Mughal and whether or not they be dour 
to cinxi 1530 \,D. thtiw ki clrcu 1600 A.D, they disclose features which saggrja tile influence of 
Mughal painting Whatever may prove to bo the inith it is certain that it was Mughal painting by 
brand large that provided the powerful impetus so cssenlinl to make the iteremypc Gujcrali style 
adopl a new oullook and approach. 

There hits tiro been mn c h loose thinking about ihr relationship of the frescoes of the great period 
of Ajantu in the a: It and Alh ceuturii.-: U). to the (iujemli ilyle MS- illustration* and tin; I7lk century 
taily Raj j-I Irani arid early Pdfiari schools. Some writers a lie-. I to sc-: a development ttud COnli unity 
of the Ajbuni tradition through nil this period of tune This viewpoint may be dismissed as a flight 
of fancy Thai there is an nbviou* relationship between the early Rajasthani style and the earfier 
GujvratJ MS. u> le cannot be gainsaid, but the ait of the great frescoes is in an entirely tUI&rwM trudi* 
Ijos 11 o .1 furuhimenial error to think dial the tiujcraii MS. illustraliurts, or more particui 
Rajasthani or Puhnn paintings, arc frescoes in miniature and show the ancestry of Ajania when they 
arc enlarged. First and foremost, it is a perversion of taste for any one to want lo destroy I he csveih 
rials of a miniature by trying lo enlarge it, and secondly the enlarged miniature is in any event a bud 
fresco, very different i'rotn the great frescoes of Aianta. The approach t>r the true fresco paifflv: and 
of the true miniaturist are poles apart, and there is nothing more futile than to compare these farms 
of art in an attempt to attribute a non-existent ancestry (n Rajasthani miniature printing. 

The bcpinniic-- of the Mughal school are to be found in the work of Afcbar- great atelier. The 
general hiridthul the school fully started wuh Ifumayuii b hawed on 'he fact I hat hr had in hiv employ 
two persian artist*. MirSayvid Als and Abdiu SamiuL Bui the great Hamza MftndA fctfd (Piths ISO) 
said to have been commenced in his reign was really commenced in uhoul 1567 A.D. under Akbar 
aiu! completed about ISM \,D, The testimony of ihc historian ftadaoni on this point is. quite clear 
ntid is to Sr preferred to the general speculation thtti this ini port am series, comprising more than 
J4W painting on linen, was planned and iniiiated in Humm-un's rei?.n,. The tcfle; was of vital 
importance in Qie develop meat of the Mugful school Tlih undertaking. commenced under the 
Persian masters whom riunuiyuu hud brought 10 India, required extensive planning and it ’urge number 
of irthfb for its execution. Artists were recruited from all parts of the country. It wa* hut natural 
that these painter* who belonged to llw guild* which iud iH um rated theOujeralistyte MSS, in Gujerat. 
Rajasthan, Malwa. Jmutpur. Delhi and other centres should he Jiu^n into A knar's atelier, Theit 
natural skill was soon given another direction by the Persian masters under whom they worked, but 
the transformation could not bv carried out overnight. The result was that a new style begun to be 
formulated. Tint mental approach of the Indian artists, despite the guidance of Persian masters, 
was bound lo affect the output In various ways, so that it wa-. nm a mere imitation of Persian model*. 
Abhor htmsrif wbs nut slow to recognise ihis fact and no doubt bis eel to tie mind welcomed Hie new 
style. When Akbir began to have the Indian epics anil oilier Endian works illustrated, the outlook 
critic Indian ntiiMv in his a relief made itself felt more strongly ihan ever before and the Mughal reboot 
became final) established a* possessing distinctive qualities of its owe. The old term 'Indo-Pcrslan* 
used for the work of this period ii not altuguther iaappropriate, but it Is flu better to refer to the pro¬ 
ducts of the Mughal school af this period (Plate I SIB}, namely. 1580 A.D.-1590 A.D., as welt ai 
prior thereto, us the early AU>,ir school. Amin from portraiture the emphasis of the Akbar tttodl 
was largely on ilium uicd MSS. dealing with Persian and Indian subjects and the copies nude far the 
imperial library arc truly magnificent. In the reign of Jchungir (16Q5-1628) the famines.'. Ter portraits 
is even grearcr and the an of portraiture s? carried to such heights ihat one dollars j touch of serins 
in these tcehmniUy splendid chanutenmtb ns (Plaits 185 A, I84U) which mark the reign of Jehangir 
as ilsd tht reign of Shah Johan (1628-1658). Apart from Ihe usual conn scene? which characterize 
all periods of Muglwl art, the Jehangir period specializes in marvellous bird and .inini.il studies 
(Plate 18311 j. In the reign of Shall Juliiin undies of stints and dervishes (Plate J 84A) became more 
frequent than before, while portraits in the iiyahi kmam, j,«„ hne drawings with slight touche* of 
colour, achieved a vogue. This type of portrait study in the jivoht kalian appears 10 have had H* 
origin in the work of one oT Jehangk’t painter*, Muhammad Nadir of Samarkand (Plate 1»3A), 
The reign of Shah J&hutt brings to a close the great period of Mughal painting. It is necessary to 
realize (hi* fact in arriving at any estimate of the achievements of the Mughal school. Tim 115 h it k 
a court art. It poi-^-jse* such * high degree of excellence in iharnttenzotion, design, composition, 
drawing and colour values, that Mughal minimum of the great period have attracted many connots* 
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icuns and dealers in Europe and America and have fetched considerable prices. On the other Jrnml. 
it has ro be observed that these very connoisseur and dealers have shown I idle or no interest in the 
products of ihc Rajasthani and Pnharr schools. These have a much belter market in India itself than 
abroad where the Urtc for the product» of these r-dw.'h is only no * being Jrwlnped. 

When Aurniigzeb (t*51M7(l7) came lo lire throne he gave link patiouaaft to the art of pointing 
and a decline set in. His bdguiry and austerity were a damper to all artishu nctivitfe, though pnr* 
trails, court and hunting scenes continued 10 be produced This dull period for Mughal painting, 
winch had m fact comfitc-nta -.1 from ihc later pun nf Shah Jahan's feign, had however ^ne notable 
contfqbeitcc. Artist*trained in the Mughal capitals in the Mughal style began in drift to the courts of 
KajaStlmnj niias and tine If ill States of Ure Punjab. Here they 'were not circumscribed by the llitiilcd 
requirements ol the Mughal court and the Mugful aristocracy. In fact, ihdr new Hindu patrons 
delighted in the Epics, the Krishna legend, the Broj Btmui poems, bardic lore and romance, the Gita 
Gwhula and muqr other such literary mitdrrpkc* To imisirate such themes the Mughal rum net 
of pointing was not adequate to a vigorous mind. Mum of these painters at Lke Rajasthani and Hill 
courts appear to have been invert Lvc, imbued with on urge to experiment and very much alive to the 
sheer delight of Large Rat areas of glow ina colours, such ai strong lacquer reds, intense blues, rich 
ochre yellows, olive greens, deep bt.ichv. etc. In addition, their tense of design was something 
unique. The early Akfaar period painting with its extraoidiruiy compositional effects (Plate 182} 
had left a strong impress on the Indian miniaturists. M luugiil them the lesson that w here Lbc primary 
object ■ ; : pictorial narration, the subject mutter could be lined into the composition in arty attractive 
design quite regardless of perspective or muiinjlism. Such *n utiiiude 10 composition was very easy 
for any Indian art id to grasp It wi< the familiar method of the Gujerau style MS. illuirnuioris given 
a new and more elaborate Orientation In early Rajasthani as w!i ,is early Poiiari panning we can 
sense that nrusts trained in the Mughal school have made a deliberate departure from the Mughal 
method and have attempted u> combine certain aipcvU of their training with an outlook widely diffe¬ 
red to that of the true Mughal artist. The mar ked Mughal inhumes can be teem particularly in the 
treatment of figures, costumes aaresserres, architecture and sometimes in composition, but the colour 
tonality is widely different as also the treatment of trees and landscape in general. Above ail, Rajas¬ 
thani and I*a£tori miniatures are in the main the result of on intense emotional complex created by the 
great Vsitlwiiv# rumataiKt in urns, dance, musk and painting, which swept over all Central and 
Northern India in the 15th to the lEth centuries and dominated die life of the people. No such emo¬ 
tional complex affected Mughal painting. 

With the death of Aurongzcb in 1707 A.D., Mughal painting entered on a new phase At a re¬ 
action againr,< the austerity' of Aurangzsb s bigoted rote, the court life of the Mughals from about 
111 2 A.D. became one of soft cum and constant pleasure, degenerating into debauchery. Musicians 
and dancing gills held sway *ii the imperial capital. Royal and arisweratk patronage wav once more 
extended to Lhe art of miniature painting, hut now the production - centred mainly round mu>ic and 
dance parties, love scenes, zenana pastimes, courtesans, singing girts and such other subjects. Some 
of this work is quite skilful and the colour is often effective, but ii is not to be compared to the output 
of ihe great period of Akbar, ichiingir, and Shah Jahan. This rather effete art remained the norm 
throughout die I3th century at the Mughal court and kler degenerated mto the buxar work known as 
Delhi ivory miniatures once popular with radian and foreign visitors to Delhi. 

The beginnings of Rmastham painting can be placed roundabout iWri A.D, Prior thereto there 
was a transition period about 1580 A.D, to I <500 A.D. m which LhcGujcrati MS. style began to change 
under ihe impact of Mughal painting. 1111* impact largely came through what Lis been termed the 
Popular M uglul vclioul in contradistinction to tile output of the court ateliers The lasu- for miniature 
puinime created by Akbar fed to I he employment of artists bj Rajasthani Rajas, lhc nobles of the 
Imperial court and men by the well-to-do merchant cltisscs for i Elutriating a variety of literary themes 
(Plate lS5bj mid ilw for making portrait studiofPlate (850 These were naturally p-iraicd in the 
Mitgiml idiom, though not by the great court artist* and thin a Popular Mughal style, altraclive in 
content and manner, caste into being. A certain amount of coarse Bazar style Mughal palming also 
came into exisiance at the same time being the work of inferior artists. 

1 ic early Raj as ih uni school appears to have had its mum centre a: Me war (Piute 187 At bm local 
styles also grew up during lhe (7th centurv in Marw.tr, Hundi (Plate IS6BJ, lire Thlkanas in the 
Ajmer area, Nurdngarb in Malwa fPtate 13bA) and other districts, lit Bikaner, during the second 
half of the 17th century, u vcr> Slicing Mughal tflfiufttee prevailed and accordingly the work there, 
some of it very fine, is markedly in the Mugliat manner, 11 must accordingly be differentiated from 
the early Rajasthani idiom proper. The 17th century is the vital period of the Rajasthani school. 
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In ihe mil century much good work wav done but there was ait ever increasing tendency towards the 
tits norms nf S J'th century Mughal painting Th-' work at Me war, which centre wns the lender of 
The *-irtjr movement. Hillcred a very ootohfctable decline, bin Bit toll continued to modus? u variety 
iinnxen-vUng style* nalit up to tu/eo I7MM770 a.i». A renmkabk pheiionsenon during this period 
was the exceptional brilliance of the atelier of a small Rajput Stale Lulled Kidisngorh from about 
(7^5 to I7J5 VP. During tbfo period the Kishangarh atelier, which had imlurno produced the 
fenwal run of t«ih century Rajasthan* work, was inspired by ihupoel prim* S tvani Singh of Ki*han> 
garh, Itiuwn to all lovcri of RrajBhw- tre ax the famim* port Nnpri Dae. Under the piidonca 

of a maski urlist named Nih&l Cliand and the inspiration nf Nagati Pas, :br Kisiunfub atelier 
produced a smuli body uf work which is regarded as one of the noblest achievements of Rajusthmii an 

Tlic second half of the iSih and the first half of the 19th eearary is also characterized by an un¬ 
precedented ^uiburst nil painting throughout Rajasthan Not only every Rajput court but also 
every Rajput Thikart.i E feudal estate) had hi atelier of anisb. Some nf Nick rhikumtv. uich as that 
of Ghanerao, employed uuitt? a number of artists in their atelier?, The general qtrtUh of tin* T hi knit a 
painting, winch consists largely of portrait), court scenes, hunting scenes, studies of fevuunh horses 
and tings rnippc parlies and such like subjects pertaining to the daily life nf the Rajput aristocracy, 
ii veiy med i«re indeed, yet sometime* priming*of considerable iititrol (Piute I37B) were produced. 
Bui by Tat and huge the prolific output of thin period j* apt to become tedicm*,. Even in the loth 
century w hen the art of painting all over Rajasthan had become decadent, sofluc very vigorou.* draw¬ 
ing* of elephant . were made at Buntit, u state which olwav s seemed to maintain a praiseworthy standard 
in lb: output nf it- ateliers. 

Just as Mughal painting was the mainspring behind the Rajasthani schools, $0 also it was the same 
influence which Jed to the creation of Pa Ira i painting, the art or the Rajput Hill States of the Punjab, 
lu contrail to Lbc position in Gujcrat and Rijn*than iu prc-Mughil times, no form of book illustration 
appears to have flourished in these Hill Slates. The Gujcraii style bad not Bcumraicd the hlH fast¬ 
nesses, Moreover, the Hill States were poor and their rulers lucked a taste for such cultural refine- 
nieiir. ,i*i miniature printing, H;rides, the miiinici’anot of ateliers would cost money and the none 
too well-off I liil t i Tram no doubt preferred to Spend their limited resources on other more obvious 
forms of entertainment, such at the maintenance of singers unj dancers, and the purchase of excellent 
taken* for hawking. But it must tide be forgotten that ihoir iraditional background was one of 
bardic hue, of knightly warfare and bold and ardent romance. Here was fertile soil for the growth 
of a vigorous idiLHt] of painting. When the Mugli.il overlord* introduced the system of hostages 
those Hill Princes who Irat perforce to reside for several years at the Mughal court began to assimilate 
various aspects of Mughal culture and develop a taste for Mughal type itrahilecture, costume etc-, 
ji was a!-' but natural that thci thou Id hove seen the work of Akbar = and ichangir’s numerous 
painter, lot both these sovereign* had a great lovr for miniature painting When these hostages 
returned to their -tries they began to introduce various aspects of Mughal court life at their own 
courts The first result of this new impact was the adoption of Mughal type architecture and costume. 
This change came into bong in the Hill States not only through the hostages but also by reason of ilia 
fact that several Hill Raja* and their close relation*served in me Mugliut army and became accustomed 
u< the hfc ±u J m.toners of tlic Imperial capita]:^ Though wt caum.ii be tpifte certain iDto when the art 
o( miniature painting was first practised in the Hill State*, yd it seems Nut the first Hill chief to main¬ 
tain a regular atelier and evince :i real interest tn book ill usi rat ion was Raja Kirpul Pal of Bosohli 
i (Plate I till A), -< rautll Hill State with us capita] on the Ru*.Today it is but a village 

with i he J Hint nf the great fortress palace, once known as otic of the wonder. of the Hill* Tlte style 
of painting which developed in Kirpal Pal's uidier and which toon become the norm nil over the Hill 
States is known a* the Rasohlt Kulam, It is characterized by its glowing hot tonality, large areas of 
background in a tingle colour such as red, yellow, orange, green, etc., and ill passionate, almost 
savage, male and female types with then large stating eye* and sloping foreheads (Plates I88EJ and 
l89 a). When this style of painting became the norm in nil the Hill Sun-*, train*, of the Rajis appear to 
have emulated Kirpul Pal's example and maintmned atelier* of their own. Though the Jksohh school 
was only indirectly influenced by early Rajasthani painting it was born of the same inspiration and 
inventiveness tut I he part of artists trained in the Mughal Metier* of ihc Aurangzcb period who hod 
migrated u- the fi&ttfaU court and were alive to the new movement* which had taken place in Rajas¬ 
than and which wc refer to a* early Rajasthani painting. Ttiiu Baaohh paint mg U a complete 
synthrtjs, which did not develop from any earlier primitive style in the HOI*. Those who have not 
carefully analysed the elements of the Mughal school uj Bosohli pm tiring have (alien into the error 
of regarding this school as having an amevtry in the Hill?. Bui u- date there is no evidence era which 
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to base such a ctinclusiaiL Rasohli painting m it-, cmt period, munch. dreu 1675 til 1740 A D. h 
h ; ' vital ntui a, colourful n ihc best products of early RjjaWhani painting. Its pissionau imemity 
amt excellent sente of design impart to it a quality -which some find more captivating than ihc product# 
or the Rijasihttni school llut »udi prcfcimcey.ne after all a ituutej of individual tnv.r A* already 
stated the Bovnhli Kubni was the norm in the Hills till t&tti 1740 A.IX Thereafter a major v lunge in 
OntiooJt tool place. In 17,19 AJD, Nadir Shah of Persia invaded Northern India and sacked Dihi 
The ittsccuriri ol the decaying Mughal Empire thus became wn evident and the first of the migrations 
to place* where life copil be secure and lc«> troubled; began in like place. There wa* a nol FfUcori^i- 
drrablc exodus to file Punjab Hill States, including artists and artisans. Amoiml such i-migraitU 
were artist families who had been trained in tile Mughal school of the I Silt century and aasordiualy 
theif drawing and brushwork wx* of considerable merit. They were soon absorbed in the HUI court* 
where iheir work achieved immediate popularity, Their approach wa> mote toward* nattindicm anrl 
softer and quieter cutuuriog than the hut palette of the Etitiohii School, 

till* now phase of FUluiri painting from about 1740 AD to 1765 AD., when artist, trained in the 
Mugtia? school of the ftnt half of itie 18th century dominated the atelier* of (lie Hill Rojas, is known 
a* the "Pre-Kangm' 1 phase iTIate 1898). It was no) confined to any particular Hill State hut became 
the accepted style all over the HBJs In Jammu lit great patron was Bnlwant Singh, broihei of the 
ruler Runjil f)e\ Balwaril Singh used to have himself painted s' work, si play, at leisure, and even 
when he ivu being shaved ! 

At Gulcr, Kajii Govurdhap Singh 11744-17701 also maintained an atelier where goiM work was 
pmdiir.-d S. al'v painiers trained in the Mughal ,whoo! worked at Jasrota. Sukct. Kangm. rhgmbn 
and other Slate*. The work of these artist* mined in the Mughal school underwent a great change 
W lien (hey migrated to the HIIU. At the M ughal capital* it wax a period of dreadtftce. The dept, 
of love scenes, music parties, zenana pastimes, and such frivol it it* were largely in vogue. It wjjj tin* 
art of an cfif-ie over-rept .ulinnr lacking in virility though not wauling in the graces which unr could 
associate w ith songstresses and dniirinv girls. Bur when these artist* ratnv In the Hills, in in entirely 
different fresh aitnospherc, to work for Rajftt v ho Jr wed Hu: stories of the Krishna legend, th. .pics, 
bardie lore and (he famous romances of old, Lhrir outlook changed xo rapidly that they soon b. 
to develop a rtyle which, though based cm Mughal painting of that period, had a charm which IStli 
century Mughal pare ting lacked (PI l$9&>. The "Prc-Kcngr i“ phase led the way towliat r. known 
at the Ranges reltnc! of painting. This again is a generic name like the Busohli Kalaui. Ii was not 
confined to the Stale or Kangru though, the style may have originated in lhal State. It was a logical 
development from the "Pre'Kangra’* phase. St in characterized by two maul female facial (ypes 
One with xiraight nose in line with the forehead, pointed chin, flat mass of hair and narrow slanting 
eye*. Tl ri known a* the '‘Standard Type*' (Plates 1900. 191A| flic other known as the “Bfia^ivala 
Type' fPIntes 190A, 191B), because it appear? in a famous scries illustrating the Bltagimtti Patrna, 
has a .mull round luce of porccluiu-likc delicacy, small nose, (indy pointed linir and rounded chin. 
These Kangm school w omen are exquisite creature* w ho wem to |jve in a world of eternal romance 
no matter whether they be village milk maidens *r princesses of royal estate. The fame of the Krnigni 
school is diMdy txsocisled with the greatest Raja of the Hilk Simsar ('hand of Kangia 117^4- IB23 
A.D.). He became overtop! of almost the entire HUI territory till his downfall ut the hands of Ranjil 
Stngh of Lahore, lie was □ great patron nf painiing and bad the large*! and most varied atelier or 
unhia ever know n in the Hills. Ii is primarily the fame nf hi* atelier that is responsible for the nomen. 
dmure “Kangre Rahim" bstlng applied in ilmovt ull Hill paimina during the period, rircit I77MW.0 
AD The fiuDOUii Bhugdsaui series (PL 191 Bi wa* in all likchhcod painted or supervised by his favou¬ 
rite arutt Knushiiia also known as KushanM 

The KariKrn ka!»m r* m marked conirast to the Basohlt Kahim. It is ehauketerized by elegance, 
delicacy and a xoft ethereal aiulity which impart? to it an air of great refinement and distinction, it 
id tun pawinnare or iuirnse (ike Basohli art. but i* not wanting in an atmosphere of romance which 
is often cast in surroundings of mmirDJ beauty. 

We have noted that It was the influence of the Mughal school which brought Rajasthani and Pshnri 
piinling into being The llrsi phase was the impact of die Moghul style on the Gujetaii style xml 
ir* variations in Central and Northern India But the position in the Deccan in the Iblil century was 
diffcrenL With die break up of the Bn human i Empire and the formation of five separate sultanates 
it sects* that the art of rmniiilure painting began lo receive some cncoinagcittenl. The Bahtuntmis. 
it appears, had tmt patronized this art at all. but there Ugood reason to believe that the Bijspur Saltans 
and also the Gakondj Sultans had painters from Persia and Turkey ai their courts Such painm^g 
must have been in the Persian nnd Turkish manner though it h not dilficuli to conclude Ihat foreign 
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Chap. XV 


hf«s5 “ ss™^^« 3£SSS &s*sayRSj6S 

l ® : r HiiJn,,r n Snur was ncrhups (he main centre of carty Dwxarn pamtuig and here the mi«d 
iMem^hSve l«dSoH »»» 'hi' Sneak* GoKoidi m« .to ta.c (o * a™*"*; 
TTii« TT,.fPd ^tvtc ftw«iw TisrWt&h and indLgKnDtis fe&Uires, tbs last naflttsd denv^J frara 

VMatrcmaflEr In ihis mixed style were Rjsgtnwfd paintings wtlkh could haw been juimcd for LlujL 
VjjdvflfiflJ 1 l n L \ % i ch-h fi i\f HiLftmir but btre iiaain tjcdcon-tiii tsiavbnvc to be const" 

a%n r S?t S”d » o™ KITKE Wt of pointing which can he 
<“•$* 16 M in which we see Persian and Turkish duractcratio prevailing, 
whb imae influence fmm the Mughal school which roust have become quite well known m ilic Dcomii 
clutim’ lhai period Fhie earlv croup or palming* contain* some fine tvnrttl Judies including p<r- 
ShVr Mtm Adt Shah li who roust be regarded us the toe most patron of Dcwam pa.nl mg 
Thfe^D^St^^telto tedSSsuished Fn.ro the Mughal school Us initial W« 

Tot via the Imperial capital of Delhi, but via Persia and Turkey from which countnc* arttsucame and 

UirnlWOftke Deccan school from about 1620 onward* show Increased Mughal influence s 
(RWStoXSSll distinctive features which enables one *£«*£*** 
%£S£* It nvtin centre- of LVuaal piling were ftj»ur f trnkondj «ydc^u Ah^d- 

aBammsvws 

competeni m execution. 


NOTES TO COLOUR PLATES 


Mughal School, Shah. 


Frontispiece. Wild duck, anonym out. (Fol. 10. Dura Shikoh i album), 

Ifliian Dcriod- Mid-17th l century or earlier. n . t . ... *«» «n 

Phut A Illustration to the Cite Gvtinda Provenance uncertain, Probably A.D. 1570-80. 

A ulahdar group. Prince of Walts Museum, Bjnohiy, e , , , p. *«* 

ji, H Thr Mouse of Slidkh Fill paUiinl bv Bishandas. Mughal School. Cttca A.P. tc 1 ^. 
SZi tato^SrMinL iS.nyn.™', (Fol It ■;( tun Shikoh’. nltaml. "Pm..' «od 
Prcttfltor 1 Much!*! School, Shah l^hafp ’period Mid-hth ccniur). . . « 

Plau D^Marhlt budding, etc- by Muhammad Fakimllah Khm (ioluwon Collection, vol, xvn. 

fol 31 Worship in 4 Ptrition- MimJuil School, 1-flic win pcnluiy. 

Ptefe F Nijihl uccne, Krishna and Rniihu on the hanks of the Jumrta. Mustratloii to the (fita 
F Gwt»2 i. Kangra school. Probably pointed at the court of ti? great Samar Chnnd of Kongra. 
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133, 136, 137. 138, 142, IHO. 197. 198. 199, m 
Cousens, H., 33, 

Cunningham. Sir A.. 3, 29, 30. 31. 33. 40, JI. 49. 
52, 59, 72, 73. 74. 75, 76. 102, 106, 107, 113. 
133. 157, !69, 176. 177. 

Cyrcne, 15. 

Dubgrr mosque, 179 

Dvgaba, 22, 85. KH. 128-132. 141. 14s. 

Dames Col lection, 57, 58. 

Diimlan-Uiliq, 58. 144-146 

Dara Shikoh. 187, 190, 194. 195. 196. 

Dasainihji, king, 17, 27 
Dai A varan;, SI, S3, 84, 91 
Dastm-i‘AmD ffemah, 183 
Da.5v.amh, 185. 192. 193. 

Deccan, 12, 79, IS 7, 118, 119, 121, 156, 167, >71. 
201, 207, 208 

Delhi, 152. 153. 154, 155, 156, 158,160. JM, 168, 
169, 174, 175. 179, 180. 181. 186. 187.2(0 204. 
Dsogarh, [€, (3. 73. 74. 

Devahkax, 25. 

Dcvaiuunptya Tissa. king, 132. 

Devote, 6, 29, 50. 35. 

Dhanarttjtiya Datarupa, 11. 

Dharamfcola, 44 
Dkctrttta, she Law, 9, 54. 

Dhurmaraja Fttufui, 116. 

Dhettaraitha. king, 6 
DhauTi rock elephant, 20, 

Dholkj.. 155 
Didurganj, 20. 

Dlgartibtifo sell 9, 

Dravidkn, 103. 114, 115. 116, 117. 118.119, 124, 
129 

Durpa, U), 1J9. 

Dtmlia gamin i, king. 85, 132, 

Early Period, |0, 22-37. 56, 64. 67. 

Egypt. 15, 66, 67. 60, 168. 

Elephama, 4. 11, 56. 60. ftl. 72, 80. 85. 84 114 
Elbra. 4, l], 24. 60. 61. 7Z 80. 81. 82, 84, 88. 

I0S. If4. 1P, 171, 181,202. 

Enderc, 145, 


Epirus. 15. 

Enm, 63. 76. 

Sravanu, 6 . 

Fa-hhn. Chuieac traveller, *4, 62, Tl. 139. [40. 
Ekrrulfh the Quinn* k. painter, 192, 
fbtchpur Sikri, 91. 158. 159. 160. 171, 172. 174, 
176. 183. 184. (90 
t-iiihiibad. 158. 

Fcrgnivtoa. Mr, V 22, 26, 33. 46, 49, 88. 93 

95, 9?, 103, 104. 105, 106. 107, 116, 117, 11*. 
123, 124, 131, 142. 153. 154. 155, 157. 159, 164. 
174. 

Finch, William, traveller, 168. 

Foresail influence. 28. 32, 45, 49-70, i-W-151. 157, 
l&O, 191. 

Fuucher, Mims M A., 33, 5*. 50, 51 54, 5S, 59. 
64, 65. 66. 69, 70, |4I, 142, 148, 149. 150- 

Gajiibahu 1, king. J31, 133. 

(jai-potn, 134. 

Gal-vihnrc, 134, 

Gama, 130, 

Oandham, 26, 27. 32. 35, 38. 40. 41. 42. 43. 46, 
49-63. 66, 67. 66. 69. 70. 74, 93, I [4. 123, 125. 
[42, 146. 

Gmdharui, 6, 32, 55. 

Canute Rotiiii, 116 
Gouga. 7t 

Gsmg.uk oisdaCboInputam, 116, 120. 

Gardner, Prof. P., 16, 58. 

Gsirhwa, 67, 74. 91. 

Goruda, 6, 10, 57. 

Gurkha!, 180. 

Gaur. 155, T 70.177, 

Gatttamo Btiddhti (Gotama), 8, 9. 15. 16. 40, SI, 
54, 56, 58. 67, 74, 90. 

Gaya. 77. 

Glinneroo. 206 
Ghazni. 154 

citmas-iul-dsn Tughlak, 154. 

Ghoaundi, ID. 

GUI. Major, 49. 88. 

Gingce, 123. 

Citenar, 9,13. 

Gogontndra Nash Tagore, paimer. 20i, 
rVfll Gvmbaz, l?7 
Gdi, 47, 201 
GoSkanda, 156, 

Got Mamtal. 175. 

Gup temple, 107. 

Goj>uram, gateway. 111,116. 129. 

Gosain cave, 79. 

Graeco-Huddhtst, 41, 49, 50, 70. 

Griffiths Mr., *8, 89, 90, 91, 92, 73, 9S. 96, tUO. 
147. 

Grow sc, Mr. V. S„ 42. 43, 52, ! 13. 
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Prof*. 25, 55. 60, 63, to. 6% J44. (49. 
*50. 

Gudimalliun UftgS, (3. 

Qsjimt. [04.140 155, 1 56. 174. 180. IS I, 184 202- 
Gujuj-ali style, 2(JS, 203. 204, 205* 200.207, 
Guttnrjm. 153, 156. 

Guk-r, 207. 

(iuuax, 11. 

GvniiVATiniin, jinnee, !-!<!. 

(xUjiiii I'ciioJ, 1, v. in ' 2. 13 15. 28. 38. J9, 4r, 
55. Cl, 04, 7J-7S. ^9. XI\ *3. 84. W 103. 
107. I II), 155,201.201 
Gwalior, 29, 163. 177 

Hakim Muhaumud Khan, p.tlnler. 201 
H.ikbJd. 117 
ffcimpi, 117 
Ifimanikondu, 121. 

Umunuin, men key k<hL 121 
IG.xniJ- XIX. X\ XM. XXII. XXIII 
Huribans, painter. [92 193. 
lEniharcivarn temple, 122 
Ifarith 56, 

Hnrilw, king. 71. HO. 
flattti Cumpha. 5l>. 

Haihrpo!, ckpluim rale, 16b. 178, 

Hive11. Ml. E i, 31 46, m, no, oo, 4“, too, 
J12. 125, 132, t41. 142, 150. 187, J94, |96, m. 
21XV. 201 

Htt/u-ii Ramans am i temple, 121 
HcliodoTSL, 111. 

UclLrnj'.iiv: ■icuiptm 11, 49-70. ?4. 

Iterrmabiim. Lidv, 90. 91,97, 98 
Hidda, 51, 

Hilel Khan Kiurf <no*qtK, 155. 

Itino.uim Buddhism, 87. 

Iliurn-T-dan.s'.Clurw L iravclL-i. 22,46, 62.109, US. 
Hodgson, Mr. Brian. MS. 149. 
ilayfak, 117,116, H9. 12*. 

irmple, i n, 118. 

Humayun. prince, 158. 163. JC4. 165. 177, 182, 
111 204 

Husain Mir™, jidmu, 182. 

Hnviuhlra. l ing, 38, 40, 43, 61. 

HviU-rvdKiil * 4 \wo\ of painting, IP? 1 , 20S, 

Ibrahim AdiT Shah I!. 156. 20k 
teonogmjAv, m. If IK. 53. 54, 55. 5c. 5k 67, 
80. Si, c 0, 95. 107, 108, I Hi. 113. 119, (20. 121. 
137, 14 J, 198. 

Idiifut-i-Sfrahri. 146, 
tkihflTflkU, 47, 201,202. 

Wrtt. 37. 43, 54. 55, SiS. 

inJwtht, e»ve, J l, 

Indus Valley CivULmtion, XIX. XX.XX1TJ. 1 7.47. 
It levari fated, painter. 201 
lsurumittn).» Vlhara 133. 
llnnad-iid-diiuiii, 159, 175, 


Jagannaik, l«4, 111, 

Jitganfniilh; painter, 192. 

Jjigyapclla, 37. 47. 
hytxuindir piil.ire, i7S. 

Jahangir, emperor, 159, t«0, |67, 168. 169. 17b, 
ISO. It*. US, 190. 193, 194. 195,204,205,206. 
jahtuigirt 1. US, 159. 

IttiHiiiu. 8. 9. l'U '6. 20, 26. .16. 18, 40. 4 |. 47, J>. 
5!, Uh. 68, 72. 73. 76, 77. W. K2, 86. 102. 104, 
107, r 17. 127, 155, MO, 181, 202. 

Jarour. 3, 7, M. ISO. 186. 19?. 198. 

Jrimulgaflii. 49. 50. 53. 68 
Jamalpnr. 40. 

Ja/nhtiatd, 43,\ 38. 

Jnmr Musjid, 158. 1 12. 

Jinn Ni/itm-uil-diu, tomb. 157. 

J as rota. 207. 

Jmakas, 1. 25. 26. 30, 31.32.35, 37, 44, 55, fiS. 80. 

|W| (J) ill 

JiiLtr.piM,' 155* 157. 203. 204. 

Java, 61. 79, 107, 128, 139*142, 

Jayu, 150 

JaywvijuyEt cave, 36. 
k'UViina man tilery, 30. 

Jelawajiaratnii iluzabti, Ceylon, 34, 12' . 132. 
Jewellery. 36, 40, 41. 42. SO. 126, 132, 181. 
Jogimara cave, 86. 

Kabul, 49, 50, SI, 59, 62. 152. 158, 183- 
Kabul Oagli, 158. 

Kadum Rami mrvsquc, [70. 

Kadphhcs l and 11. 38 

Kad-var lemplr. 107. 

KjIuoii. 76, 

Kditott. SO, 81. S4. 117. 171. 

Kailasmatha, lie, J26, 202. 

Kaltaiiva, 127. 
tutli, 10, 81. 

Kali Bating lcm pie, HO. 

Katida-Mj, ptK.-t ( 71, 85, 20t, 

Kai [ n j Sutrm. tHI, 203. 

Kafyiui Dm. painter, 195. 

K. iiu am temple. 107, 

Kanaty, HZ 

Kanchi (ConjccvcTamj, 116. ||9, 127, 

Kannra IMiMmgv, 198, 2U7. 

Kanlm, 193. 

Kanhcri. cave trraplt, 27, 36, 37, 48, 77. 
Kanishka. king. 22. 38, 39, 47. 50, 58.59, 62, 70, 
ICantall mound, 40, 

Kau-Rp, 146. 

Kanfhaka. 58. 

Kanumagiir. 105. 

Kapln relief, 133, 134. 

K^pilavaitu, 5 tt, 67. 

voti i-r nf Chitr-T. 169. 

Ksrli, cave temple, 27. 36, 39, *J8. 
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Kartikrv H4. 

Kmhi (ilk-Kwk). 177, 178. 

Kashmir, 52, I Of-, 107. H5. 

Kfljia, 79. 1 [0. 
kisy.ip.s J, king, 99, 100, 

Kimapj V. kmi?, I5t>. 

Kasyajxi of UruvUva, 25, 15 
Katas temple, 107, 

Katra, 47, 

Kastsambi, 7fr. 77, 

Kausbib. 207. 

Kt-'dtirWtira temple, 11" 

Kcsi\a {Kc*Ul, pantifer. >92. 193. 

Khaju«ih<> tentpk*. 5, m. m2. 104, 105. 10?, m t 

U3 t 1J5, 

Kllandugid. 36, 

Khandcsh, 159. 

Khur-nfitht. .10. 

KhenikatJti, 192 
KLiimUdiii, If5. 

Khoh. 77. 

Khouuu ?o, 54. 58. 62, 144^146. 

Klitildubail. 164. 

Kiitxare, 32 1f>. 4.1, 

Kim NisABnJ;a Mjilb, king. 128. 

Kisangsrti, 206. 

Koiutiak, iciiipk*. 104, 107, JI J. 112, 114. 

Kotuh. temple. 105. 

Ktuidqni case temple. 27, 36 
Korea, 61, 62. 146. 

Korw**, 7. 

K^.am. 73. 

Krs hna Devn Raya, i tng, 121. 125, 

Kmhnu Vdky. 37, 47. 

Kdiiibama Satraps, 12, 47. 

Ktfaltlhya rati. '* 

Kukargranu, 41. 

Kutahdar, 201 
KumamgirpiLi Line, 74, 76 
Kumarpab, 201. 

Kurktlisir. m, 110. 

Ruruvalit, 122. 

Rushan,9, ID, U, 14. 20, 25. 2?, 36, ?8-*S. 53. 39. 

61.62. fi«, 7i, 72, ?4, S 31. 201. 

Rushan bl. 207. 

A 'utagarti Vllutra. 25. 

Ktnb Mitmr. t>4. 152, 154. 

Ruth Mosque. 152. 153, 154. 

Ruth-utl-din Ihak, t52. 153, 154, 

Kuib-uddin of Uih, 154. 

A'HWffl. 6, 28, 30. 43. 56. 61, 114. PS. 

Laivadsvt, 120. 

LatKMi, 56. 57, 61. 160. 163, 164. ! 67, 176. 178, 
179, 190. IW- 
l.at>\k»U. 109, 134. 138. 

Lot, pointer, 192. 

Lalitudityj, king, tOfr. 


Lama, >45, Mr-, (47, (50, I Si. 

Luukarama, .fcwtfAja, Ceylon. 130, 

LanU^-uu ,81 
Lattices, 166, f 71. 174. 

Lauriya-Nafirbrtgnrh, pilar, 1\ 18. 

U Ban, Mtini.. 69. Hi. 152 

I . C«|. F>r s . 14-1. Sir,. 164, 

Lcliner. 13,. 49. 58. 

I.M Mom. 9.. 149. 

Lhasa (Tibet >. 150. 

Lhrhavl.i. 26. 

Lima, 10. 72.81. W. 120. 
i.rttmng rTxhei;, 150 
(.(.ihainpur, 19, 20. 
b.iipiLi Risltl ca \«. 27. 
hfrnsobhtka table I, 39. 

Lonyan T.mgai monastery, 55, 60. 

Latjm, IT?. 

l. nhrtl, XIX. XX, XXI XXIll. 

Lucknow. 164. 

Lvmtnni garden, 18, 58. 

Macedonia, 15. 

Mackenzie, Col.. 44. 

Mackenzie, Mr R. 13,, 169. 

Mad ho, printer. 189, 192. 193. 

Madias 116. tlH. 120. 121. 123, 136, 137, 199. 
Madura. 116. 117. 123, 124. J35, 199. 

Magadha. 15. 73, 85. 109. 

Mapln. 119, 

Mahnhalipuratn, 84, It4. I2fi. 

M.^hhiiratn. XIX. |0, 120. 186. 

Makiitevu, 81. 

Mftkihr Kbit, !56. 

Matinmalb. king Nandmha-vannan 1, 119. 
Mulim-Jita, 40. 

Matiasrna. king. 132. 

■I fahmira, 9, ill. 

Mahavana BudiUtbm, 53. 87, 107, iOtt, M0, 129, 
138. 141, 142. 

MaJtayjgl, 7 3 . 

Mahendnbvamitui 1, king, 119, 126, 

Mahcsh. painter, 192. 

M ah is hasuiii , 119 

Mahmud of Glum*!, Ml, 114. 152 

Mahull, 39, 47 

Maiscy. Mr,]?. 34. 

Majapahit kingdom, I. hi. 

Makarnttl t>f Hu fin -MS., til, 

Sfakam, 32 30. 72 12! 

Maidive. 120. 

Mahkarjuna temple, 122. 

Mnllii a mnm. vjitlpior, 1)8. 

Malm, temple. 107. 

Mfllwtt kingdom, 155. 1%, 203, 2tw. 
Mamallapuram. M 6,119, 120, 

Mandu, 155, 168, 175, 203, 

MangakiVsira, l ing, 8). 
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Mumduran, 146. 
mtfmt. 1 J 2,151. 

Munkuv.af. 75. 

Manohjjr, painter, 195. 

Mannttiie, ffalltei Sebastian, 162-165, 186 
Matiaur, painter, 195, 194. 

Mura. $4. 

Maraghan, 182. 

Maralho Period, 187. 

MarguKtliavnr. 125. 

Maridii, 108, HO. 

Marshall, Sir John, 18, 20. 33, 32. 63, "I 77, 110, 
112. 167. 169, 174, ITS, 177, 178 
Martanda, 106 
Mur war. 205. 

Mata tiunvar. ! SO. 

Marhnia. 12. 20, 24,25. 27. 28. 32, 35, 37, JB-44, 
46. 47. 49. SI. 52. 54, 55, 65. 66, 67. W t 74. 
75. 77,79. 84. 9S, 112, IT4, 123, 164. 201 
Maui v a, Chandraguptu, king, 16, 19. 

Mauryan Pen, nl. 15-21. 27. 2B, 29. 33. 34.47, 59. 
Maya, mother of Buddha. 5". 66. 

Medirigiriya, 130, 

Mehta. 108. 

Mew ar, 205, 2il6, 

Migeoti. Mont. G„ 167. Pi, 176, 185, 
Mihinmle, 130, 132. 134 
Minneriyjj, 132, 

Mir Abdul Kantn. Taj butidei, |6l. 

Mir flrahim, painter. 145. 

Mu Mansur of Badatshan. 183 
Mifpui KtiflS. 77. 105. 

Mil Sayyid All, 182, 183. 192. 204. 

Miskm. pm liter. 189, |5K), 192, 195. 

Mitra. Rajrltdraliib, 75, 111 
Mirza Jiini Beg mosque, 179. 

Motenjodaro. XtX, XX. XXI, XXS1, XXtll. 
Mnkulji, king. 113, 114. 

Mongol. 61, 181, 182. 

Moonstones, 133. 

Mosaics. 166, 174-176, 

Mother goddesses, 6, 7. 

Moti Masjitl. 160. 

Mount Abn.9.13, 103, H*, 105. 108, 113. 

Mudgalaputra. 24. 

Mudra . 74, 

Mughal, 60, 144. MS, 155-160, 165. !fr7 169 
170, 171, 174-tm 177. 180, IB I-19'. 198, 2(H), 
203, 207. 208. 

Muhammad Add Shah. 156. 

Muhammad Amin rr> OS'W. PB 
Muhammad tan TUgMafc, Mtllia, 156, 167 
Muhammad FaJuJiilhth Khan. painter, i94 195, 
196. 

Muhammad of Olwr, 152, 166, 

Muhammad Hu>4iit of Kathnifr, painter, 184, 

Muhammad Nadi* of Samarkand, painter. 195. 


Mul. iujntti Khun, Taj imitder, 161. 

MtikUswnro shrine. 103. I ll, 116. 

Muhmd, puintt:. 192 
Multan, 176. P9.183. 

Manila* Mahal, 160 
Murray. Mr, A.. 100, 

Musical instruments, 114. 

Mysore. 12, IP, US. 120. 121, 125, 171. 174. 

Nachna-Kntbflra ,73. 

Nfidir-irZ-uunan > Afoul Hasan). puinlef, 196. 
Naga, 6. 12. 31), 32, 43. 57. 95, 106. 132, 145. 
Nagari Da*. 206. 

Naguri urn (comb. 47, 48. 142, 201. 

NiduncK 109. 

Nnudu 1 -j! Hovr. painter, 201, 

Naudangarlt, 23. 

NaniJimnnnn Pallavan all a, 126, 

Namimha, king. 104. 115. 

NorBiimhai-vannati. king, 116, 119. 

Nanttiitnha (Awiitra), 80, 121. 

Niirttytltttt. 10. 

Narbada, 71, 119. 

Nar-Narayan, 13, 

Nnsik. cate temple. 27. 36.48. 

Hauvaja (Shu), 5, 12, 126, i36, 138, 143. 

Nil I hit, 68. 

Nats, 67. 

Navaharroikis*. 12. 

Nawab Safdar Jang, tomb. 164. 

Nawah Sardar Khan, tomb and mosque. 156. 
Nhwab-Vfliir of Qudh, 186. 

Sc!!. Dr Andrew, 136. 

Nepal. <06. Hl7, 143. 147-151, 202. 

Nestarian, tomb and musque, 146. 

Nilml Chand, 206 
Niknwaewa, tnonaalcry, 135. 

Nibgiri, elephant, 36, 

Ni^mtU Malla, long, 1 29, 131. i3C 
Nuggchalli. 117. 

Nurjahsn, empress, 159, 175- 

Oldirnbcig. Prof ?8, 

Oruoru. 7. 

Orissa. 36. 85, 90. 103. 104, 108, 109, 111. Ill, 
115, 

Osiit. 43, 105, 114. 

D\u*, 182, 

Padmapani. 138, 149 

Pahart, HUnubyan sdtool oF painting, 198, 204. 
205. 206, 207. 

Pmnimg.85-Ml, 144-150. 180-208. 

Pal3 dynasty. 108, 109, 110, 115, 202. 

Pali Khers 42, 43. 

Patiav.s d'-iwiy. 71, 84* 87, 101, 116 117, U9, 
[20. 126, 127, M2, 143. 

Fanclmsiku. 55. 
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Panvh-Mahot, 159. 

Paudim, 15 5. 

Pandya dynasts, 1 19, 135. 

Fanipat. 158. 

Panl uliya Vihaie. JM. 

Paintlama Bahu, the i !• ting. 128.129, 134, 
135. 

Fnru sus an s eyv :H u , 111. 

Parkhiim. 2!. 23. 3?. 47 

PurvUU. 10,73, 80, 81, 83, 126, 138- 

P.italipulm (Pallia}, 15. IV. 20. 25. 71. 

Palbaii, 76, 

Patna. 15, |9, 2 u, 52, 71, 301 
Pattadfcai, 28, 117* 171. 

Pdltbtf D*rt, goddtrss, 135, 143. 

Payer shrtnc, 106. 

Penepotitan, 17. 30, 33 , 39, 53, 69, 79. 

PMha^ar. 22, 4't. 59, 52. 56, 70 
Phear, Sir. J. B . 52 
Fidunuigala. Temple. |00, 

Pieua dura inlay, 159. 160, 163, 175-176, 
pillar Edicts, 17. 18. 19, 

Pipralwn, 24. 

PitalWiorn, cave temple, 27. 36. 37, 

Polilical organization, 26. 

felouurowa,- 123. 'SO. 131. IK 136, 137. 

Pottery. 16, 

Ptmlakfhbw, 141* 

Prambanam, [40, 142* 

Prosenajli Pslliir, 25. 

Printep. J„ 3, 49 

Pulakevm LI. kiuu, 71, S7. 95. 140. 

Pulligoda plkatula (Tamankadgwa caves). 101. 
Puri, 33, 104, III, 125, 


Raw tola. 180, 208 
Rai Aiuip, 195. 

Rfip GoVerdhnn Singh, 207 

Rnjagnlta. 35, 

Raja Kirp#J Pal, 206. 

Raja Mon Singb T 177, 194. 

Rajumja. king. 116, 120, 126, 

Ruja Rujn-vanna, 159 
Ry iamni, leinpk-, 104, 111, 

Rajaumtui king, 116, 119, 126 
Raituthtmi pain lin g. 198. 201, 203-307. 

Rnjend ra-Oh etudes a, king. U6, 12‘k 136. 
Rajghat, 77. 

Rjyspr, 73, 110, 

Raitimlt.il, 110. 

Rajput, 121, 171. 155. 180, 197, 198, 2n 
Rum. 192. 

Rjtmmwaniy N.riJu, 199. 

RunUivuna, XIX, 14, 85. I 18. 12.. 133. 1S6. 
Ramca varatti. 116. 117, 125. 

Ramgarh Hill, 86, 90, 

Rarapurva. 17, IS. 19. 30. 

Rami of Chi‘or, 169. 


Rani (jwnph.-.. 36, 

Rajjiul i. 47. 

RlUtt, II, 

Rachitrakiitu dynast v. 117. 
Rnikv. 116. 119 
RauraMira. 81. 

Rarimn, 80. 108 
Ravi-va mu. 125. 199. 
Ka*U,:vJ V . 52. 
Rttsmnuftiaii MS., 186, 193. 
Rig I edit. 7, 13. 

Ruck Edicts. 19 
Rttdt^ 9, 137. 

Rukmitti. 125. 

RuLfi’Uil-dm, 177. 
Rununimtd pillar, n, 18, 58. 
Rujxsi. 20. 48, 77. 

Rscbu, 38. 

Ruwuiwclt, 85. I Oh 132. 


Vibhn, 26. 

Salavid, 181*183. 190. 

Sahasrsm (Sasaram), 19. 157. 

Silicc-Mnhci. 52, 

Sahri-B trilled. 50, 56. 

St. Hilaire. Mom, B., MS. 149. 

Saltlsm, 9, 72, 63, 

SakrtL 54, 55. 58. 

Sakyu clan, 9. 

RtikyimitW, 5!. 

Salt din, 152. 

Salens. 135, 

Salim Chisli, tomb, 174, |76 
Saniurqjntl. 176, 182. 1 S?_ 

Sumhiindar. 127, 

SauhkiJ. 158, 

SamudragupM. kmc, 72, 76, 77, }27. 

Sunchi, 6,*>, 11. 13. 16, 18, 19, 21.22, 23, 24. 25, 
28, 29. 30, 31. 32. 33. 34. 35. 36. 38. 39, 41. 
4j. 44. 45. 46. 51. 57, 6J, 63, 64. 65. 66. 67* 69. 
70. 74 76, 86, 87. 92. 107, 123. 131. 132. 

Sandrokottn* iCiuiidriiguptal. 15, 

Sanghct. StutilfiiU, 26. 

Sanghstrama, BdJ tlhsai moiUKtery, 129, 

SMkftya, H, 11 
Sankha, 17. I?. 

Sauw Chand. 207 
Smilhacara. 26. 

Saiiwlan. painter, f92- 
Stipia Kannigai, 7. 

Siimngpur. mosque, 171. 

Scncrrarl, 142, (51. 

S conventional lion. 118. 

Sari, t-mplei. 140, 

Saripulfti, 24. 

Sarnath. 18. 19, 20 21. 3a. 3s, 59. -10.47* 52, 63, 
64.67,72.74,75,77, 109, 110, 
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Sarwan, painter, 18?, 

Sahara m fSahsisrnmJ, 19, 157. 

Semm, 5, 6. 28, 53. 

SntjvjjLiQj art. 47. 127. 201, 202 
SwavabAun king*. 12. 37, 47. 48. 127, 

.Sal Maiinl Praxndmti, 13! 

Ssinidjay a temple, 9. 13, 

Savant Singh, 206. 

Sayvtd So tar, I«4 

Sculpture. 12, 16, 17,18, 20, 22,23, 26,27, 2**36, 
38, 40, 43. 44, 45, 46, 47 4*3.63, 64. lift. *7, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 73. 74, 75, 76. 77, 79 . BO, hi. 83, 84, 
93,98,103. 107-114,117, 118.119-127. I2S-135, 

142, 168-171. 

Sculpture, tnclal, 47, 61, 115, tl <j -l27, 135-139, 

143. 150, 168. 

Scleul;Oi Nikalor. 15. 

ScvatlVgudss. lit;, 119. 

Shall Abba*. 182. 191. 

Shahdsra. 178, 

Shah ls.ni.iii, 182. 

Shahjahan. 157, ISM6J. -67, 169, l“t. 174, 175, 
176, 178. 186, 187, 188. IVI, 194. 195, 196, 
197, 2CM. 205. 

Shah Tiilum'ip, 183 
Shamlan, 84, 

Shankar, painter. 189. 

Sharfa Khun tomb, 157. 

Sharf-tin-nissa tomb, 178 
Shark!. 155. 

Shet Shah, 157,158, 177, 182. 

Shore temple, 119. 

Smattha, 5J. 58. 67, 

Stdi SayVad, mosque. 174. 

.Sicinya, Ceylon, 71.88,90, 99, KW, 101, 198. 
SUrandn, 159, J71. 

tnonnatery, 55. 56. 
us, 42. 49. 
i Sas(ra. 28, 53 
in, Mr . 52. t02 
A rad/uul, 95 . 
ind, 152, 179. 

Slrlrrla Devala, 6 . 

Sirpur, 105, Hi. 

Sittnnavosal, 10J. 202. 

Siffl, 10, 13, 56, 73.80, 81, 82. 83, 84. 87, 108, 
120, 124, 125, 126, >29. 136. 137, 138, 141. 
SHvSi, queen, 34 
Shall i kaliun, 204. 

Skajidngupta, king, 74. 76. 

Sodasa, 47. 

Sotanki, 111 
Soma, 8. 

Scmnathpur, 1)7. 118. 

Sondani (Songnii. 76. 

Sriamtia, 51 . 

Srevasu. 30, 52, 55. 



Sringadhan of Marujr, 147. 

Stacy, CflL, 42. 49. 

Stein, Sir Aun.1, 58, 62, 111, l-K 145, H6. 147, 
Slnvgowski, 66-69. 

Stufa, A 12, 22, 23. 24 26, 29, 33. 34. 36. 39, 40, 
43, J4, 45. 49. 52. 64, 68, 75. 84. 102, 105. 126, 
128, 130, 141, 148. 

Sittiarsurm, iuLihi. 31. 

Sukcl, 207 

Sullangauj, 75, 76, 

Sutuuia. 182. 

Sundtirn-imtrti .Wtfmi, 138. 

Sun go dynasty, 20. 22, 30. 37, 38. 47. 59. 

Supnrtm, 4J. 

Scr dynasty. 157, 

Sinflihlra. king, 75. 

Stjrcmira Nslfi Gangooly. painter. 201. 

Surya, 37, 

Surytmarayanaswami. temple, 119, 

SiRropaJa, temple, 107. 

Stcmmlorn sect. 9. 

Swat, 'Li, 55, 

Spin, 66 

Tdljnz. 182, 163. 

Tadpatri (Tsrpatri), 66, 123. 

Tagara, (Terl, 27. 

TatepiH, 160, 

Taj Mahhl. 158, 160-164, 171. 174, 175- 
Tflkbt-i-Uaht, 50, 

V rkliimukun <Je«n, 62. 143, 182. 

Tama nkadmvjv, 101, 

Jluaifetw. ilanec. 82, 137 

Tjiiprc. temple. 102.116. 120. 126, 137,202. 

Tiintipara, mosque, 177. 

Tnnlrimalni, 132. 

Tarn, 109, 15 J. 

Tara painter. 192. 

Taranath. 85, 147, 150 
fa rpjn rt \ Tmtootn I, 66. 123 
Tatut, 157. J79, 

Tavernier, 161 
Tnxila, 10. SI, 52. 63. 

Ter (T^garal. 27 
Thitaiia, 205. 206. 

THupamnui. 128, 129, 130, J31, 135. 

Tibet, 144. i 47-151 
Tignwa. 72. 

Tiles, 166. 176-179. 

Timm, house or, 176, 182, 189. 

Tinnc telly. 116. 

Tinnnal&r, 125, 

Timms) N.uk, king, H7. 123, 124. 

TiruiKUL 125. 

Tiruvarur, 138 
Tissandier, 140, j 41 
Trunks Vi ha re. 129, 136. 

Toluviia, 130, 133. 
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Topivm, 123. 134. 

Toretta, team of guteuny, 22. 25, 32, 33, 39, 12 2. 
Toyotf. 146. 

Tree^spirils, f>, ?. 

Tnrhinop-ty. 11*. 119, 120, 123, 126, 198. 
TrikarrmL. 71. 

Tfifluirti, H3. 84. 

Tsmmdo. ISO, 

TugUak dynasty. 152, 154, 155, (57. 167. 
Tugblul nhnli. 1 7 4. 

Ttin^abliaUru river, 119, 121, 

Turun. 184. 

Udaipm, 115. 175. 176, 

UUajy^rp.iLni'- mi, 123. 

Udnyjgiri. 10, 16. 72, 73. 

Ukhtoimkip, prince E., 149, ISO. 

Upui, m. 

Vpanuhoth, 6, 7, 8. 9. JO. 61 
UniVtlvii. 25, 35. 

Ushmsha, 40, 41, 47. 

Ustad l>a, 162. 163. 165, 

Yoghdoa, 115. 

Vaikuntha-Ffrumal. 116. 126, 

Vrisali. 25. 

Vui&linjivrun, 9, 10, 81, 

Viuirarana. 43, $(., |j?. 

Virintpani, NO. 

Vak atoke dynasty, 77, S4, 87. 

VaLaudsa Art, 201, 2tt2, 

Vardharojii.t, 8, 9, 13. 39, 

Vataiitci Vifasa MS.. ISO, 

Vasaoigarh, 114. 

V jsrshka, king, 38. 

V&cuiteui, 10 
Vmtuleva I, king, 38. 61. 

Vedanta, S. 61. 

I'nttir, 6. S, 63. 


Vcdisa, 16, 

V«nkata-rwiianasvaini, (23. 

Vefonco, Gcrcmrtiit, 162, tri3, I6S. 

Vessavana-K 6. 

Vthara. 25. 72. M. 87, 129, 133, 134. 
Vyayanagfif, 12, 66. 117, 111, 123. 125,201 208. 
Vijjiynmnui. 129. 

Vikranuiiiitya. kinp. 1.71. 75, 76. 

Vinndupunirn, itrmplt, ] 2 3 
VintiAaka, 6. 

Vlnipaftkkit, 6, 

‘M®, 10, I 1.13. 76, S> 106. 110, 112, | J4, 117, 
122 125, 129. 133. 137, L4| 

VisItnugupaJ. 127, 

Vis vu karma «m. s4 
Vhvimgihti Sahilya ihi/ptiw, II. 

Viiitaibatwainj, temple, 122- 
Vofid. Dr , 40. 42. 43, 54, 67. 178. 

Waqtat+BJxzT MS,. >92. 193. 

*WaUi^gt' 130. 

Watt, Str George, 68, 69, 95. 9o, 199. 

W':urir Khan. ITS. 

Wri-chi 1-sufig, 62, 146, 

Yaksha. 6, 12. 20. 25. 28, 30. 35. 37, 40. 43. 47. 
54, 56,67. I3S. 

Vakxkhi {Vaksbi), 6. 2t, 30. 37, 40, 66, 67, 73. 
rail, 123, 124, 

Kama, 7, 8t._ 148. 

Yamuna, 6, 73. 

Yarkand, 62. 144. 

Var-Khoto. 146, 

YasodluimiB. 76, 

KgaOty], 4, I ft, 40. 45. 54. 55, 61, 73, 107. 
Yusufeu, 50. 57. 68. 

Zik.uixvi Khan, mo^ue, ITS. 

Zanuiii, M uli.mim.n l 191. 
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